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DIE AGRARISCHE RELIGION DER GERMANEN NACH 
DEN ERGEBNISSEN DER NORDISCHEN 
ORTSNAMENFORSCHUNG 


IE germanische Mythologie, die als Lehre von den Mythen be- 
griindet wurde, hat sich seit den Tagen Jacob Grimms langsam zu 
einer Wissenschaft von der Religion der Germanen entwickelt, die sich 
nicht mehr auf die literarisch fixierten Géttersagen (in den Edden, bei 
Saxo Grammaticus usw.) beschrinkt, sondern alle Ausserungen des 
Glaubens an das Ubersinnliche auf germanischem Volksboden sammelt, 


einordnet, erklart.! 

Eine Zeitlang schien es sogar, als ob die Gétterlehre von der Dimonen- 
lehre abgelést werden sollte, denn die sogenannte “niedere Mythologie” 
beanspruchte fast ausschliesslich das Interesse der Germanisten, die sich 
bemiihten, mit der neuen Wissenschaft der Vergleichenden Religions- 
geschichte Schritt zu halten. Dann aber trat die Frage nach der Her- 
kunft der héheren Mythologie, nach der Entstehung der grossen Gétter 
wieder in den Brennpunkt, und wenn auch mit Bedauern das alte Bild 
von der germanischen Glaubenseinheit aufgegeben werden musste, so 
wurde in der Folge unsere Kenntnis der germanischen Religion doch 
erstaunlich erweitert. Grosse Kultprovinzen von eigenartigem Charak- 
ter, mit teils festen, teils fliessenden Konfessionsgrenzen gegeneinander, 
traten desto plastischer aus dem Nebel der Friihgeschichte, je genauer 
man die Bodenfunde, die Stammesgeschichte, die ersten Historiker 
befragte.2? Germanische Religion war nichts Statisches gewesen, kein 

? Dieser Bericht ist erwachsen aus einem Vortrag vor dem “Verein Deutscher Lehrer in 
New York und Umgegend” im Februar 1935. 

* Mein Vortrag iiber “Neuere Forschung auf dem Gebiet der germanischen Mythologie” 
auf der Weihnachtstagung der MLA in Swarthmore 1934 unterrichtete iiber die Wand- 
lung der Forschungsmethoden und -ziele und ihre wichtigsten Ergebnisse im letzten Men- 
schenalter. Es ist jetzt den einschligigen Literaturangaben gedruckt in GR, x1, 4-19. 
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Bekenntnis, das sich fiir alle Anhanger in Glaubensartikel iiber Wodan, 
Donar und Ziu und ein Fortleben in Walhalla zusammenfassen liess. 

Jeder Stamm hatte in geschichtlicher Zeit seine eigene Religion, seinen 
eigenen Kult, beziehungsweise eine eigentiimliche Verbindung von 
mehreren Gétterkulten. Manche Gétter sind altererbt, andere in jiin- 
gerer Zeit iibernommen. Ein solcher jiingerer Gott war wohl Wodan- 
Odin, der vom Westen kam und sich Schritt fiir Schritt nach dem Norden 
erkimpfte. Auch Frey(r), der angestammte Gott der Schweden, so!| 
dorthin itibers Meer gekommen sein, d. h. aus dem Siiden. Spiter dringt 
er nach dem Drontheimischen und nach Island vor: es gibt also in der 
Heidenzeit ebenfalls den Begriff der “Mission.” Gewaltsam oder friedlich 
missionierende Anhinger bestimmter Gétter zwingen Andersglaubigen 
ihre Lehre auf, ehemals alleinherrschende Kulte miissen sich zu einer 
Gewaltenteilung bequemen—das ist wohl der Sinn der Sage vom Krieg 
der Asen und Wanen*—oder sinken in Bedeutungslosigkeit und Ver- 
gessenheit. Wir wissen, dass z. B. der alte Himmelsgott Ziu-Tiw-T¥r in 
seiner Stellung erhebliche Einbusse durch den Wodankult erlitten hat; 
wir vermuten, dass er dem Wodan sogar seine Frau Frija-Frea-Frigg 
abtreten musste. 

Dieser Himmelsgott, der wohl aus der germanischen Bronzezcit 
stammt—seine indogermanische Wurzel ist wahrscheinlich, aber nicht 
zu beweisen—und die taciteische Géttin Nerthus, die Terra Mater, sind 
nach unserm heutigen Wissensstand die altesten Mitglieder des germani- 
schen Pantheons. Sie repriisentieren in der Altesten uns erreichbaren 
Form Géttervorstellungen, die sich aus der agrarischen Urreligion der 
Germanen entwickelt haben, wahrscheinlich als Gétterpaar, dessen 
heilige Hochzeit das Sakrament des jahrlichen Kultfestes ausmachte. 
Die Erforschung dieser biuerlichen Unterschicht, der germanischen 
Bauernreligion, verdanken wir in erster Linie Wilhelm Mannhardt, der 
auch die gleiche Glaubensstufe bei Rémern und Griechen behandelte.‘ 

Wegen der Wichtigkeit der Uberlieferung iiber Nerthus méchte ich 
die einschligige Tacitusstelle (Germania, cap. 40) ins Gedichtnis zu- 
riickrufen: 


Reudigni deinde et Auiones et Angli et Uarini et Eudoses et Suarines et Nuithones 
fluminibus aut siluis muniuntur. nec quicquam notabile in singulis nisi quod in 


* Nils Odeen, “Studier éver den Nordiska Gudavirldens Uppkomst,” APS, rv (1929- 
30), 122-171. 

*W. Mannhardt, Wald- und Feldkulte, 2 Bde. (Berlin, 1875-77). Vergl. tiber ihn K. 
Scheuermann, W. M., Seine Bedeutung fiir die vergleichende Religionsforschung, Bonner 
Diss. (Giessen, 1933). Siehe auch H. Pfannenschmid, Germanische Erntefeste im heidnischen 
und christlichen Cultus (Hannover, 1878); U. Jahn, Die deutschen Opfergebriuche bei 
Ackerbau und Viehzucht (Breslau, 1884). 
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commune Nerthum id est Terram Matrem colunt eamque interuenire rebus 
hominum, inuehi populis arbitrantur. est in insula Oceani castum nemus dica- 
tumque in eo uehiculum ueste contectum. attingere uni sacerdoti concessum. 
js adesse penetrali deam intelligit uectamque bubus feminis multa cum uener- 
atione prosequitur. laeti tunc dies, festa loca, quaecumque aduentu hospitioque 
dignatur. non bella ineunt, non arma sumunt; clausum omne ferrum; pax et 
quies tunc tantum nota, tunc tantum amata, donec idem sacerdos satiatam 
conuersatione mortalium deam templo reddat. mox uehiculum et uestes et si 
credere uelis numen ipsum secreto lacu abluitur. serui ministrant quos statim 
idem lacus haurit, arcanus hinc terror sanctaque ignorantia quid sit illud quod 
tantum perituri uident. 


Der Sinn des Umzugs der Géttin wird von dem rémischen Gewihrs- 
mann nicht ausdriicklich angegeben, er hielt es wohl fiir ausreichend, den 
fremden Namen durch Terra Mater zu iibersetzen und fiir seine Leser 
damit eindeutig zu erlautern. Im iibrigen ist diese Ubersetzung wohl 
‘nicht nur sachlich, sondern auch philologisch richtig, denn die an sich 
wahrscheinlichste Erklarung des Wortes ist die Zusammenstellung mit 
skr. mritis ““Erde.’® Die wesentlichen Ziige des Kultes sind erstens der 
(regelmassige) Umzug der Géttin und ihres Priesters—wir miissen an- 
nehmen: im Friihjahr, denn der Sinn der Prozession ist doch die Befirde- 
rung der Fruchtbarkeit; zweitens die Tatsache, dass die Géttin nur 
einem Priester neben sich hat und dass es eben ein Priester minnlichen 
Geschlechtes ist, der sie in der Einsamkeit bedient; drittens, dass das 
numen nach dem festlichen, ausgelassenen, karnevalistischen Zug durch 
die Dérfer und Felder ein kultisches Reinigungsbad nehmen muss, das 
eine starke Ahnlichkeit mit dem bekannten Siihnebad verwandter 
Gottheiten nach dem heiligen Beilager aufweist. (So vereinigte sich die 
Muttergottheit Kybele am 25. Marz mit dem auferstandenen Attis und 
wurde am 27. Marz im Flusse feierlich gewaschen.)* Die iltere ger- 
manische Uberlieferung hat eine Parallele zur Nerthusprozession in der 
Sage von Olaf Tryggwason, cap. 277/278." Hier handelt es sich um den 
Gott Frey, der einen regelmiassigen Umzug zur Winterszeit macht und 
sich von einer Frau dabei begleiten lasst. Ein gewisser Gunnar Helming 
hat nach der genannten Quelle auf einer dieser Fahrten den Gott- 
“Teufel” beiseite gedringt, sich selbst fiir Frey ausgegeben und die 
Priesterin geschwingert. Alle deuteten diese Schwangerschaft als ein 
gutes Zeichen fiir das kommende Jahr—man nahm also die Tatsache 
des geschlechtlichen Verkehrs von Gott und Priesterin als selbstver- 

5 J. Loewenthal, Pawl-Braunes Beitrige, u (1926), 295. 


*W. Mannhardt, a.a.0., 1, 572 f.; C. Clemen, Religionsgeschichte Europas, 1 (Heidel- 
berg, 1926), 357. 


" Flateyjarbok (Christiania, 1860), 1, 337-339. Diesen Zusammenhang sah schon J. 
Grimm, Deutsche M ythologie (1835), p. 153; 3. Ausg. (Gottingen, 1854), p. 230. 
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staindlich an (“sie [die Schweden] dachten, er [Frey] miisse notwendig 
Verkehr mit seinem Weibe haben’’). Volkstiimliche Vegetationsbriuche, 
die denselben Vorstellungskreisen entstammen—genauer gesagt: den 
Vorstellungen der héheren Mythologie zugrundeliegen—kennen die 
Darstellung eines Lenzbrautpaars, eines Lords und einer Lady of the 
May, usw., die dem sakralen Paar entsprechen und in der Urzeit wohl 
die Vereinigung stellvertretend, aber tatsichlich vollzogen.® 

Es ist schwer, die beiden germanischen Berichte, die nur von der 
Verbindung einer Gottheit und eines Menschen reden, und die Vegeta- 
tionskulte, bei denen zwei Menschen die Wachstumsdamonen vertreten 
sollen, zwingend mit der Vorstellung der “heiligen Ehe’’ zwischen 
Himmelsgott und Erdgéttin zusammenzubringen, denn davon steht ja 
nichts in den Quellen und davon wird im Volke nichts erzihlt. Lediglich 
die interpretatio Romana Terra Mater fiihrt den Religionshistoriker auf 
diesen “héheren” Mythus. 

Die nordische Uberlieferung, die sonst ja eine Menge von Mythen 
und Sagen gerettet hat, von denen die “siidische” nur Bruchstiicke kennt 
oder gar nichts mehr weiss, lisst uns zwar nicht ganz im Stich, ver- 
gréssert aber eigentlich nur die Schwierigkeiten. Die Géttin Nerthus 
hat nimlich hier ein mdnnliches Gegenstiick Njordr (Njérd). Der Name 
des Gottes entspricht dem Worte Nerthus Laut fiir Laut, aber nicht 
nur sein Geschlecht ist verschieden, sondern auch teilweise seine Auf- 
gabe: in Norwegen ist er ein Gott der Fischer und Seefahrer—in Schwe- 
den allerdings waltet er iiber Ernte und Wohlstand der Menschen. 
Welche Zusammenhinge bestehen also zwischen Nerthus und Njérd? 
Offenbar muss zur Erklarung der auffilligen Namensgleichheit die 
Nachricht der Edda herangezogen werden, der zufolge Njérd mit seiner 
(namenlosen) Schwester den Frey und die Freyja gezeugt habe. Diese 
Schwester ist nicht seine spaitere Gattin Skadi. Nach dem analogen Paar 
Frey-Freyja diirfen wir deshalb wohl ein Paar Nerthus (weibl.)— 
*Nerthus (minnl.) ansetzen, aus dem sich *Njérd (w.)—Njérd (m.) mit 
lautgesetzlicher Reduktion ergeben mussten. Da die u-Stimme im Alt- 
nordischen spiter alle als mannlich aufgefasst wurden, blieb fiir die 
Géttin Njord in der Sprache kein rechter Platz; man hat sogar vermutet, 
dass die Gétternamen Frey und Freyja sich aus dieser grammatischen 
Unbequemlichkeit entwickelt hitten, indem man durch die Zusitze 
“Herr” und “Herrin” Njordr-Freyr und Njorér-Freyja voneinander 
schied.? Dann wiren Njord und Nerthus tatsichlich zwei verschiedene 

§ W. Mannhardt, a.a.0., 1, 422 ff. Uber den Zusammenhang zwischen Vegetationskulten 
und Nerthusdienst handelte zuerst W. Mannhardt, a.a.0., 1, 567 ff. Mannhardt hilt 
allerdings die interpretatio Romana fiir eine falsche Konjektur; er sieht in Nerthus nur 
eine Vegetationsgittin. 

* A. Kock, “Die Géttin Nerthus und der Gott Nigrpr,” ZD Ph, xxvut (1896), 289 ff. 
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Gétter, Bruder und Schwester. Von dem Bruder sagt Tacitus nichts, ihn 
vertritt wohl im Kult der Priester; von der Schwester sagt die literarische 
Uberlieferung des Nordens fast nichts, ihr Name fehlt.'° 

Natiirlich wissen wir nicht, wenn diese Uberlegungen richtig sind, ob 
nicht urspriinglich der minnliche *Nerthus-Njérd nur ein ad hoc ge- 
bildeter Name fiir den Nerthuspriester war, der einen héheren Gatten 
vertrat, den Himmelsgott, oder ob der mainnliche *Nerthus-Njérd von 
Anfang an als géttliche Individualitit gedacht war. Wenn die Ety- 
mologie Nerthus=Erde zurecht besteht, ist die erste Méglichkeit die 
wahrscheinlichere. Doch ist zu wiederholen, dass im polytheistischen 
Heidentum viele Vorstellungen iiber die Gétter nebeneinander méglich 
sind, und die Eheverhaltnisse der germanischen Gétter brauchen nicht 
iibersichtlicher zu sein als die der griechischen und rémischen. Es kommt 
weniger auf die Sagen und Uberlieferungen an, die aus verschiedenen 
Landschaften und verschiedenen Zeiten stammen und in der Heidenzeit 
niemals in ein System gebracht wurden, als auf den Grundgedanken 
des Kultes, das Gegenwartsmythologem, das Sakrament. Und dieses 
Sakrament war die Verbindung einer Géttin mit einem Gott, gleich- 
giiltig wie sie geheissen haben migen und wie die Kombination der 
Namen abgewandelt worden sein mag, zur Beférderung der Frucht- 
barkeit. 

Trotz der Existenz des Njérd diirfen wir deshalb das Kapitel des 
Tacitus iiber die germanische Erdgéttin zu Ende denken, und ein neues 
Zeugnis fiir den Nerthuskult, das nicht aus schriftlichen Quellen stammt, 
rundet das Bild in der wiinschenswerten Weise ab. In demselben Jahre 
1905, in dem Albrecht Dieterich, ein klassischer Philologe, das Wesen 
der Muttergottheit “Erde” in einer religionsgeschichtlichen Mono- 
graphie behandelte und die Bedeutung dieser Konzeption fiir die Glau- 
bensinhalte der Religionen des Altertums hervorhob," konnte Magnus 
Olsen die Aufmerksamkeit der Germanisten auf einige norwegische 
Ortsnamen in Hordaland lenken, die durch ihr gleichzeitiges Vorkommen 
eine alte sakrale Verbindung zwischen Njérd und Tyr bezeugten.” 

Der alte, ungebriuchlich gewordene Name der grossen Insel T'ysnes¢y 
(bezw. Tysnesé) vor dem Hardangerfjord, den Olsen ans Licht zog, 
lautete nimlich Njardarleg (zu iibersetzen etwa mit “pax Njordi,” 
“Friedensbereich der Gottheit Njordr.” Den heutigen Namen Tysnes¢ 


10 Die Aufspaltung einer hermaphroditischen Nerthus in eine weibliche und eine minn- 
liche Gottheit scheint mir noch immer nicht annehmbar. Doch vergl. F. R. Schréder, 
“Germanische Schépfungsmythen 1,”’ Germ.-Roman. Mtsschr., x1x (1931), 12. 

1 A. Dieterich, Mutter Erde: Ein Versuch tiber V olksreligion (Leipzig, 1905); 2. Aufl. 
1913; 3. Aufl. von E. Fehrle (Leipzig, 1926). 

2M. Olsen, “Det gamle norske gnavn Njar®arlog,” Christiania Videnskabs Selskabs 
Forhandl, (1905), No. 5. 
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fiihrt die Insel nach dem Gehéfte Tysnes (= Vorgebirge TYrs). Zu Tysnes 
gehért die Kirche, und es ist natiirlich, dass der Name der Kirchgemeinde 
sich fiir die Insel durchsetzte. In Norwegen gibt es sehr wenige Orts- 
namen mit Tyr; ein solcher Name lidt an sich schon zum Nachdenken 
ein. Nun kann hier wohl nicht von irgend einem Zufall die Rede sein, 
denn in der Nihe von Tysnes liegt das Gehéft Vevatne (aus an. «ai 
Vévatni = “am heiligen See”’), und zwei andere Gehéfte heissen Hovland = 
“Tempelland” und Ve=‘‘Heiligtum” (vergl. neuhochdeutsch Weith-). 
Der ganze Bezirk war also ein hochheiliger Kultbezirk, wie alle fiin{ 
Namen anzeigen. Der heilige See auf der norwegischen Insel gehért zum 
Njérd-Kult wie der secretus lacus auf der insula Oceani zum Nerthus- 
kult. Wenn nun Tyr hier auf der Njérd-Insel verehrt wurde, so liegen 
zweifellos ganz alte Verhiltnisse vor. Wir miissen die Eddareligion ver- 
gessen, in der Tyr “der einhindige Ase, des Wolfes Pflegevater, Gott 
der Kimpfe und Odins Sohn’’ ist (in Snorris “Dichtersprache’’) und 
Njérd der Gott der Seefahrer, und zuriickgreifen auf ihre urspriingliche 
Aufgabe in der altesten Religion: Himmelsgott *Teiwaz und Erdgiéttin 
Nerthus. Man kann auch nicht einwenden, dass Norwegen recht weit 
von der alten Amphiktyonie der Nerthus entfernt sei, denn Hordaland 
ist von den Charuden (Xapoiées), einem bei Tacitus zwar nicht genann- 
ten, aber durch Ptolemaeus un, ii, 7 und den Namen Harthesysael aui 
Jiitland bezeugten Nerthusvolk besiedelt worden.“ Zusammenhiinge 
bestehen also, und die Kultiibertragung ist evident. 

War durch Olsens Entdeckung fiir die norwegische Religion zunichst 
nichts bewiesen, in der Folgezeit enthiillte die Durchforschung der 
norwegischen und schwedischen Ortsnamen doch die entsprechenden 
religionsgeschichtlichen Tatsachen auch fiir die andern skandinavischen 
Landschaften, jeweils mit charakteristischen Abwandlungen. In Nor- 
wegen verdanken wir die meisten hierhin gehérenden Erkenntnisse 
Magnus Olsen; allerdings fusste er auf der grossartigen und vollstindigen 
Sammlung der norwegischen Ortsnamen, die unter der Leitung Oluf 
Ryghs veranstaltet worden ist," und weiterhin hatte der fiir Norwegen 


18 Uber die Charuden vergl. R. Much, Art. “Haruden,” Hoops, Reall., 1, 451 f.; ebda. 
sind die einschligigen Artikel iiber die andern Nerthusvélker von R. Much nachzulesen. 
Zur Frage der Lokalisierung der taciteischen Nerthusinsel vergl. jetzt Kemp Malone, 
“The Votaries of Nerthus,’”’ Namn och Bygd, xx (1934), 26 ff., der in Tacitus’ Bericht 
kein geographisches, sondern ein metrisches Prinzip der Anordnung (Alliteration) sehen 
miéchte. Die Reudigni halt er nicht fiir die Altsachsen in Holstein (*Reudingoz-Rodungs- 
leute = Holcetae, dicti a silvis quas accolunt [Adam m1, 17]; anstelle des Landschaftsnamens 
Holsetaland wird spiter der Volksname als Landesname gebraucht: mnd. Holtsaten > Hol- 
sten> Holstein), sondern er setzt sie nach Rgdding, Nordjiitland, und findet die Nerthus- 
insel im Limfjord(= Mors). Ohne Gewaltsamkeiten geht es aber dabei nicht ab. 

4 QO. Rygh, Norske Gaardnavne, Einl. u. 18 Bde. (Kristiania, 1897-1924). 
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eigenartige Zusammenhang zwischen Besiedlungsweise und Namenge- 
bung schon P. A. Munch angeregt, eine gewisse zeitliche Ordnung in die 
norwegischen Ortsnamen zu bringen.” Er ging noch von der romanti- 
schen Anschauung aus, dass die ersten germanischen Einwanderer halb- 
nomadische Hirten gewesen seien, die sich zuerst nach giinstigen 
Weideplitzen im Lande umgesehen hitten: als aus gelegentlichen 
Niederlassungen dann feste Ansiedlungen wurden, behielten diese den 
Namen “Weide” (norw. -vin). Die -vin-Orte erschienen ihm deshalb 
alter als die anderen Namenstypen. Mittelalterliche Rodungen er- 
kannte er als solche. Die dltesten Benennungen setzte er aber weit 
friiher an, als man es heute zu tun wagt (Rygh geht nur bis auf die 
friihe Eisenzeit zuriick). Immerhin hatte Munch den Weg gezeigt, den 
Karl und Oluf Rygh und M. Olsen dann weitergingen, um eine wechsel- 
seitige Erhellung von Besiedlungsgeschichte und Ortsnamenbildung zu 
erreichen, und Hand in Hand damit ging die Erforschung der theophoren 
Namen, die uns hier interessiert.'"* (Um welche Massen von Namen es 
sich handelt, geht daraus hervor, dass Olsen etwa 100 Flurnamen auf 
jedes der 50,000 Landgiiter rechnet, das ergibt 5 Millionen Namen. 


% P. A. Munch, Historisk-geographisk Beskrivelse over Kongeriget Norge i Middelalderen 
(Moss, 1849). 

1% P. A. Munch, Nordmendenes ealdste gude- og helte-sagn (Christiania, 1854); Anhang, 
Beliggenheden af de vigtiste Templer; 2. Aufl. von A. Kjzer unter dem Titel: Norréne Gude- 
og Helte-sagn (1880); Anhang von O. Rygh, Minder om Guderne og deres Dyrkelse i norske 
Stedsnavne; 3. Aufl. von M. Olsen (1922) mit einem véllig neuen, auch als Sonderdruck 
erschienenen Anhang: Minner om guderne og deres dyrkelse i norske stedsnavn. Ich fiige aus 
praktischen Griinden die wichtigsten Arbeiten Olsens hier an: 

Stedsnavne-Studier (Kristiania, 1912). 

Hedenske kultminder i norske stedsnavne (Kristiania, 1915. Skrifter utgit av Viden 

skaps Selskapet i Kristiania, 1914, 1, hist.-filos. K1., 4). 

“Gamle Stedsnavne omkring Arendal’’ (in: Arendal fra fortid til nutid, Kristiania, 
1923, pp. 57-88). 

Ettegard og Helligdom, Oslo, 1926; Farms and Fanes of Ancient Norway, Oslo, 192° 
(Instituttet for sammenlignende kulturforskning, Serie A: Forelesninger, 1x,Uber- 
setzer Th. Gleditsch). 

Stedsnavn og Gudeminner i Land (Avhandlinger utgitt av Det Norske Videnskaps 
Akademi i Oslo, m1, hist.-filos. K]., 1929, 3). 

Weitere Literaturnotizen zur nordischen Ortsnamenforschung und ihrer Geschichte geben: 
H. Falk, “Die skandinavischen Ortsnamen und ihre Erforschung,” Germ.-Rom. 
Mtsschr., 1 (1910), 374-382. 

G. T. Flom, “The Study of Place-Names, with Special Reference to Norway,” 
JEGPh, xx (1924), 199-216. 

G. Indreb¢g, “Die Ortsnamenforschung in Norwegen,” Zs. f. Ortsnamenforschung, Iv 
(1928), 273-282. 

H. Lindroth, V dra Ortnamn och vad de lara oss {natur och Kultur 25] (Stockholm, 1923), 
pp. 161-191. Vgl. auch das Kapitel Ortnamnen och religionsforskningen (37 ff.) und 
Tillagg om kulliska eller mystika namn (127 ff.). 
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Aber nur die Namen der alten Bauernhéfe kommen ernstlich fiir die 
Siedlungsgeschichte in Betracht.) 

M. Olsen hat zuletzt in Aittegdrd og Helligdom (vergl. Anm. 16) die 
Methode zur Ermittlung des relativen Alters der Ortsnamen ausfiihr- 
lich geschildert: 

Die ersten Siedler nahmen zuerst das bewisserte, fruchtbare, wald- 
lose Land der Talsohle. Dort entstanden die alten Grossfarmen der 
vielképfigen Bauerngeschlechter; ihre Namen sind oft heute noch ein- 
stimmig—die eine Grossfamilie des von der Welt abgeschlossenen 
Gebirgstales lebte auf dem einen Gut: so findet sich 100mal der fiir 
Fremde farblose Ortsname ber, bfr (Bg, By) “Bauernhof,” gebraucht 
zur Bezeichnung des Gutes der Grossfamilie (ett). Andere einstimmige 
Namen dieser Art sind: z. B. neunorw. Borg, Aker, Holt, Berg, Nes, 
Sund. Kultgeschichtlich wichtig sind Namen wie Ve “‘Heiligtum,” Vang 
“Wiese bei einem Heiligtum” und vor allem Hov, Hove von an. ho/ 
“Tempel.” Der Begriff hof ist allerdings erst spitheidnisch, die Tempe! 
sind nach christlichen Vorbildern gebaut. Die 85mal belegten “Héfe”’ 
sind also nicht alter als das 7.Jahrhundert (wenn nicht das Gut des 
Grossbauern infolge der Anlage des Tempels den Namen wech- 
selte). 

Prihistorisch sind aber sicherlich die meisten Namen auf -vin ““Weide”’ 
(Typus A-vin> Ain, Dalvin>Delin, Delin)—ungefihr 1000—und die 
auf -heimr (Typus Seheimr, Dalheimr, Vestheimr)—ebenfalls 1000. -vin 
ist niemals mit einem besitzanzeigenden Personennamen zusammen- 
gesetzt, -heimr nur einmal. Das verbindet beide Arten mit den ein- 
stimmigen aristokratischen Bg, By usw. zu einer iltesten Gruppe. 
Doch haben die -heimr-Farmen eine geringere Ausbeute an prihisto- 
rischen Funden geliefert und finden sich auch héher im Tal angelegt als 
die -vin-Farmen. Diese sind also wohl etwas alter als jene. (Allerdings 
blieb -heimr bis zur Wikingerzeit als formans fiir neue Namen lebendig; 
auch -vin wurde in einigen Landschaften bis dahin fiir Flurnamen 
verwandt (Typus Rudvin> Rydin; Hofvin 24mal). 

Die fortschreitende Besiedlung schuf neue Namensklassen. Neue 
Giiter auf Teilen der alten Grossfarm erhielten die Bezeichnung -stadir 
neunorw. -stad (Typus Alrekstadir>Arstad)—ungefihr 2500 Namen. 
Den ersten Teil bildet gewéhnlich ein Personenname. Die Geschichte der 
Besiedlung Islands, das viele -stadir-Namen aufweist, gibt uns einen 





I. Modéer, “Schwedische Ortsnamenforschung: Geschichte, Ergebnisse, Organisa- 
tion.” Zs. f. Ortsnamenforschung, vit (1932), 61-76, 162-175. 

J. Steenstrup, De danske Stednavne, deres Tolkning og hvad de oplyser om vort Lands 
bebyggelse og Folkets Kultur gennem Tiderne (Kopenhagen, 1908), 2. Aufl. 1918. 
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zeitlichen Anhaltspunkt fiir die Datierung der norwegischen Namen, 
die natiirlich alter sein kénnen, aber kaum Alter als 600-750 n. Chr. 

Der nichstfolgende Typ auf -land ist Neusiedlungen auf Weideland 
der Mutterfarm an den Talgrenzen oder hoch oben im Tale gegeben 
(Njardarland > Nerland bei Njardarheimr > Njerheim)—ungefihr 2000. 
Beschreibende oder besitzanzeigende Elemente bilden den ersten Teil. 
Viele -land-Namen stammen aus der Wikingerzeit, aber nicht wenige 
sind friiher als das 9. Jahrhundert. 

Schliesslich bezeichnen Siedlungen auf -setr, neunorw. -set, Teile von 
Farmland, die in der Wikingerzeit aus einem kleinen Teilbetrieb zu 
bescheidenen Giitern erhoben wurden (Afkrsetr, Kornsetr, Geitasetr, 
Svinasetr)—900 Namen. Die 3000 rud-Namen sind Neurodungen des 
christlichen Mittelalters. 

Die Kirchen der Tiler sind meist auf den Grossfarmen gebaut; einen 
natiirlich hohen Anteil an Kirchen haben die altesten Siedlungstypen. 

Auch die 600 heidnischen Ortsnamen sind meist Farmnamen. Einige 
von ihnen sind ohne weiteres als Tempelstellen kenntlich: Norderhov< 
Njardarhov, Ullinshov, Fr¢ishov, Fr¢ihov, Torshov. Bemerkenswert ist, 
dass so viele (150) sich auf Kirchfarmen befinden, d.h.es besteht also 
ein ungestérter Zusammenhang zwischen dem heidnischen “hof’”’ und 
der christlichen Kultstitte. Als Farmnamen lassen die heidnischen 
Namen sich nun auch zeitlich ordnen. Wir beschrinken uns hier auf 
die theophoren Namen. 

Das Alter der Njérdverehrung ergibt sich aus dem Namen Njardar- 
heimr (Nereim, Fjelberg, Hordaland; Njereim, Nerb¢g, Rogaland; 
Neriem, Suldal, Rogalund; Nerem, Sylte, Mgre; Nerum (pl.), Rygge, 
Qstfold; Nalum [?], Brunlanes, Vestfold) und dem Namen Njardarvin 
(Nerdrum, Fet, Romerike), beide aus der altesten Schicht. Auch in der 
-land-Schicht kommt 4mal Njérd vor (Nerland, Vistdal, Romsdalen, 
Mé¢re; Nerland, Nerb¢, Rogaland; Nerland, Finn¢gy, Rogaland; N¢r- 
land, Masfjorden, Hordaland), aber nicht in den spiteren Gruppen. 
Jedenfalls ist die Gottheit Njérd als Farmgottheit irgendwie mit Acker- 
bau verkniipft, was ihre Deutung als Nerthus nahelegt, wenn sich das 
auch nicht beweisen laisst. Dagegen sind die iibrigen Njérd-Belege von 
im ganzen 24 beschreibender Art: sie sind von Helgeland bis Hordaland 
an der Westkiiste verteilt (davon 4 in Rogaland und 4 in Hordaland); 
5 sind Inselnamen: Njard¢y (Nelgen, Ner¢y 3mal, Neré bezw. Ner- 
gerne); 4 sind Buchtnamen: Njardvik (Nervik 2mal, Nervik, Nelvik)— 
Njardvik findet sich auch 2mal auf Island. Da in der spiteren nor- 
wegischen Religion Njérd der Gott der Fischer und Seefahrer ist, erklart 
sich ohne weiteres die geographische Lage dieser zweiten Gruppe von 
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Kultsiitten in Norwegen, die offenbar nichts mehr mit dem Kult der 
Nerthus-Terra Mater zu tun hatten. 

Von iiberragender Bedeutung scheint der Gott Ull, von dem wir 
aus der Edda kaum etwas wissen (Snorri nennt ihn ‘Sohn der Sif, Stief- 
sohn Thors, Schneeschuh-Asen, Bogen-Asen, Jagd-Asen, Schild-Asen’’). 
Sein Name kommt vor in sehr vielen topographischen Namen, aber auch 
4mal in -vin -Namen (Ullar[vjin), 10mal oder 12mal in Ullarland, also 
in altesten Siedlungen. Damit iibertrifft Ull den Frey. Da es nur 4 
Tyrnamen gibt (Tisland, Titland 2mal, alle in Vest-Agder, T'ysnes, 
Hordaland), ist man versucht, hinter Ullr (vergl. got. wulbus “‘Glanz’’) 
den Himmelsgott zu suchen.’” Wenn Ullin, ein sonst nicht belegter Gott, 
nur eine sprachliche Nebenform von UIll ist, diirfte man noch viele alte 
Siedlungen auf Ull beziehen:'* Ullinshov<*Ullinshof, Nes, Romerike: 
Ullinshov, Ullensaker, Romerike; Ullinshov, Nes, Hedmarken; das eben 
erwihnte Ullensaker, Romerike; Ullsak<*Ullensaker, Land, Opland; 
Ullensvang, Hordaland; auch Ullinsin [-vin-Schicht], Vagé, Gudbrands- 
dalen, Opland. 

Njérd, Ull, Ullin, Frey finden sich in gleichalter Schicht, wie Olsen 
auch in einer Spezialarbeit iiber den Distrikt Land in Opland gezeigt 
hat:'* in den vier Kirchspielen liegen jedesmal in zentraler Lage die Kult- 
stitten Ullsak < Ullinsakr (in der Nahe Ullsjgen) ; Fréysak < Fréysakr ; Nor- 
drak< Njardarakr ; Skjak< Skeid akr—“‘Ackerfiirdenk ultischen Umritt.’” 

In Buskerud liegen Frgishov und Fr¢ihov, also Frey- und Freyjatempe! 
dicht nebeneinander, sodass wir wohl eine sakrale Verbindung zwischen 
den beiden Kultstaitten annehmen diirfen. Beide Siedlungen sind alt; 
Freyja ist mithin keine sehr junge Abstraktion der Eddamythologen, 
wie man friiher wohl angenommen hat. Dafiir bietet Schweden ebenfalls 
Beweise. 

Schliesslich ist noch ein sonst unbekannter Gott Fillinn zu erwihnen, 
der uns in Fillins[v]in, Vagi, Opland, begegne t—vergleichbar dem 
finnischen P el 1 o n—Pekko “Gott fiir alle Getreidearten” (die Finnen 
haben diesen Feldgott von den Germanen entlehnt; in dem Gottesnamen 
steckt erstens die germanische Wurzel Feld-, zweitens die germanische 
Wurzel *Beggw- [an. bygg “‘Gerste”; Byggvir heisst Freys Diener]).”! 

17 M. Olsen, “Hernavi, En gammel Svensk og Norsk gudinde,”’ Christiania Videnskabs 
Selskabs Forhandl., 1908, No. 6, p. 12 f. 

18 M. Olsen, A.A.D., p. 6. 

19 M. Olsen, Stedsnavn og Gudeminner i Land (vergl. Anm. 16). 

2 E. Wessén, “Forntida gudsdyrkan i Ostergétland m, Skedevi,” etc., Meddel. fran 
Ostergotlands fornminne- och musei-firening (1922), pp. 1-49; ders., “Histskede och Lek- 
slatt,’”’ Namn och Bygd, tx (1921), 107 ff.; E. A. Philippson, Germanisches Heidentum bei den 
Angelsachsen (Leipzig, 1929), p. 203. 

" M. Olsen, Hedenske kultminder, etc. (vergl. Anm. 16), pp. 107 ff. 
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Die Bedeutung der Thornamen fiir den Norden ist bekannt und bietet 
in Norwegen nichts Uberraschendes. Thor erscheint hiufig in den -land- 
Namen, aber nicht in den -heimr und -vin-Namen. Odin tritt vdllig 
zuriick. Es gibt nur 2mal den Namen Osland<Odinsland beidie in 
Sogne og Fjordane fylke. Sehr fraglich ist, ob Onsgien (3mal in S¢r-Tr¢n- 
delag fylke) als Odinsvin aufgefasst werden muss; es kénnte sich dann 
um Analogiebildungen zu alteren theophoren -vin-Namen oder um ein- 
fache Flurnamen handeln. Spiitere beschreibende Namen mit Odin- sind 
natiirlich haiufig: Onsberget, Onsrud, Onsdéker usw. 

Disen <* Disvin “disir-Weide”’ ist 5mal belegt; man hat versucht, aus 
der Nachbarschaft zu Ull-Namen und Thor-Namen Schliisse iiber 
deren Verbindung mit einer Schar weiblicher Dimonen zu ziehen.” 

Die Studien von Wessén ergaben fiir Schweden ein entsprechendes 
Bild. Die altesten Ortsnamenschichten bezeugen die alte Machtstellung 
der Gétter Njérd und Ull, wihrend die Hauptgétter Thor und Odin, ja 
selbst der eigentliche Schwedengott Frey nur in den jiingeren Namen 
vertreten sind. 

Die schwedischen Ortsnamen sehen natiirlich anders aus als die 
norwegischen, und die Methode der Altersbestimmung ist etwas 
abweichend. Auch hier gibt es értliche und zeitliche Besonderheiten. 

In Ostergitland haben wir ein grosses fruchtbares und volkreiches 
Flachland in der Mitte zwischen Viittersee im Westen und Ostsee im 
Osten. Nérdlich und siidlich finden sich spirlich besiedelte Waldge- 
genden. Ortsnamen auf -stad (350 Dérfer und Einzelhéfe) beherrschen 
die Ebene. Um diese angehiuft finden sich spitere Namen auf -sdter 
(Meierhéfe und Neurodungen). Unter den theophoren Ortsnamen, die 
in Schweden haufig auf -vi “Heiligtum” enden, haben die Gétter Ull 
(4mal Ullawi) und Njérd (3mal Njdrdhawi) schon zahlenmissig ein 
bedeutendes Ubergewicht iiber Odin, Thor, Frey. Die Uberlegenheit 
wird noch grésser, wenn man die geographische Lage dieser Orte beriick- 
sichtigt: Ull und Njérd haben Grossdérfer im waldlosen Flachland, 
Odin, Thor, Frey dagegen Dérfer an der entfernten Peripherie der 
Landschaft. Die mittelalterlichen Stadte Séderképing, Linképing, Skin- 
ninge, Vadstena liegen natiirlich in der Ebene und in bester kommer- 
zieller Lage. Ull und Njérd finden wir in dieser guten Nachbarschaft: 


@F, R. Schréder, “Germanentum und Alteuropa,’’ Germ.-Rom. Monatsschrift, xxm 
(1934), 197. 

% E. Wessén, “Forntida gudsdyrkan i Ostergitland t-1,’’ Meddel. fran Ostergitlands 
fornminne- och musei-forening (1921), pp. 1-63; (1922), pp. 1-49; ders., Minnen av forntida 
gudsdyrkan i Mellan-Sverige (Helsingfors, 1923); ders., “Studier till Sveriges hedna 
mytologi och fornhistoria, Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift (1924); ders., “Schwedische 
Ortsnamen und altnordische Mythologie,”’ A PS, rv (1929-30), 97 ff. 
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Ullevi und Mjardevi (<*Nidrdhawi) heissen zwei Dérfer bei Linképing, 
wo fiinf Gerichtskreise (hérad) zusammenstiessen und das Landes-Thing 
abgehalten wurde. Dieselben Namen Ullevi und Mjdrdevi begegnen bei 
Skinninge, wo auch mehrere Gerichtskreise aneinander grenzen. Das 
dritte Ullevi liegt bei Vadstena, das Nachbardorf heisst Jdrnevi <a\t- 
schwed. Hidrnawi (in dem Namen steckt Hern, ein alter Beiname der 
Freyja).™ Ein drittes Nidrdhawi lag bei Séderképing. 

Ull war also nach Ausweis der Ortsnamen in der Altesten Zeit der 
Hauptgott der Ostergitar, die in der schriftlichen Uberlieferung als 
besondere Verehrer Odins erscheinen; neben Ull wurde Njérd verehrt. 
Ihr paarweises Vorkommen lisst kultische Verbindung des minnlichen 
Ull mit weiblicher Njérd vermuten (bezw. Horn). In Tjust, der siidéstlich 
benachbarten Landschaft haben wir wieder die Hiufung der -staii- 
Namen um das natiirliche Siedlungszentrum. Im Zentrum liegt Ullevi, 
in spiter bevélkerten Teilen ringsum haben wir Frésvi, Locknevi < Lod/i- 
konuwi (Heiligtum einer weiblichen Fruchtbarkeitsgottheit) und Odensvi. 

In Sédermanland, Vistmanland, Uppland ist zwar eine kompliziertere 
Topographie, aber die Ergebnisse bleiben dieselben. Ullevi und Nérlunda 
paaren sich wieder in Sédermanland und Vastmanland. Gleich siidlich 
von Uppsala findet sich Ulliuna, findet sich der Bezirk Ullerdkers hirad, 
was auf eine Opferstitte schliessen lasst. 

Ullevi (18 bezw. 19mal) kommt in schwedischen Ortsnamen ebenso o/t 
vor wie Odensvi, Torsvi, Frisvi, Frévi zusammen (Die Thornamen sind 
meist mit -lund[a]: Torslund gebildet). Die Namen mit Ull sind iiber 
alle Hauptgaue im dstlichen Schweden verteilt. 

Die Njérdorte sind weniger zahlreich, begrenzt auf die Gebiete um den 
Milarsee, Niirke, Ostergétland, nordéstliches Vastergétland, aber doch 
aufschlussreich: die namengebende schwedische Gottheit Njérd war 
wohl in allen Fallen eine Terra Mater; die alten Kultorte liegen im 
Inneren des Landes in Ackerbaugegenden. Njérd ist hier kein Schiffer- 
gott. Von dem minnlichen Njérd der Edden heisst es noch: Friede und 
Erntesegen gab es in den Tagen, in denen Njérd der Reiche iiber 
Schweden herrschte, so dass nach Snorri die Schweden glaubten, Njérd 
walte tiber Ernte und Wohlstand der Menschen. Frey ist ihm als Sohn 
gesellt (deutet das auch auf jiingeres Alter des Frey?), er waltet iiber 
Regen und Sonnenschein und dadurch iiber das Wachstum der Erde, 

™ Diesen Zusammenhang hat zuerst behauptet M. Olsen, “Harnavi, En gammel Svensk 
og Norsk gudinde,” Christiania Videnskabs Selskabs Forhandl. (1908), No. 6. Den Namen 
Hern deuteten als “letzte Garbe des Flachsfeldes” (zu an. herr ‘‘Flachs”) O. Lundberg und 
H. Sperber, “Harnevi och dirmed sammanhangande ortnamn. Om nordisk fruktbarhets- 


kult,” Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift, 1911, 1 (Uppsala, 1912). Anders H. Lindroth, “Hiir- 
nevi,” Namn och Bygd, u1 (1915), 57-91 griindlich verfehlt, da er von Formen ohne H- 
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und er ist gut anzurufen um Erntesegen uiid Frieden. Beider Nach- 
kommen sind die kéniglichen Ynglingar in Uppsala.—Beide Gétter 
erscheinen als Paar auf zwei Inseln in Storsjén (Jamtland): die gréssere 
heisst Frésén, die kleinere Norderin (Nierda 1333, Nerdrié 1438). Diese 
Namen sind Spuren des Vorstosses nach Westen. Bauren im Dront- 
heimischen tranken zu Kénig Hakons des Guten Zeiten Weihebecher 
fir Odin, Njérd, Frey. Die Eidesformel, die man auf den goldenen 
Tempelring schwor, lautete: “So wahr mir helfen Frey und Njérd und 
der allmachtige Ase (Thor).” Frey und Njérd als Paar bilden eine so 
feste Einheit, dass Egil das Pridikat in den Singular setzt, wenn er es 
auf die beiden Gétter bezieht. 

Ausser mit Njérd ist Frey gepaart mit seiner Schwester Freyja, wie 
in Norwegen. In derselben Kirchgemeinde finden wir Fréswi und Fréwi 
(Edsberg, Niarke), die gleichen Namen finden wir benachbart in Vist- 
manland. Zwei Nachbardérfer Fréslunda und Fréberga liegen auf der 
Insel Selaén im Mialarsee (Sédermanland). 

Die paarweise Anordnung ist iiberhaupt charakteristisch fiir Ost- 
schweden: der minnliche Teil Ull oder Frey, der weibliche Njérd oder 
Freyja oder Hirn (Horn). Auch weibliche Gottheiten erscheinen gepaart: 
Harn in Ernevi (Funbo) und Freyja in Frétuna bei Uppsala; Hirn in 
4irnavi (Husaby) und Njérd in Ndrtuna. In Westschweden fehlt diese 
paarweise Anordung. 

Im Siiden des Landes legen sich mehrere Bezirke um ein gemeinsames 
Kultzentrum; z. B. hat die Landschaft Virend in siidlichen Smaland als 
Kultmittelpunkt von vier Gerichtskreisen (hdrad) die Insel Helgé im 
See Helgasjén. Fiinf Kilometer siidlich liegt ein Hov. Peripherisch liegen 
Odensjé, Odenslanda, Torsjé, Torsds 2mal, Friéseke 2mal. Welches Paar 
in Helgé inmitten des heiligen Sees und in Hov verehrt wurde, wissen 
wir nicht,™ vielleicht ein Paar der agrarischen Wanenreligion? 

Paarige Verbindung von Odin und Frigg ist nur einmal in Vister- 
gotland nachweisbar (Odensdker und Friggerdker). Frigg wurde aber 
wohl nicht erst fiir Odin erschaffen, ihr Name “die Geliebte” deutet auf 
die altere Rolle neben dem Himmelsgott hin.” Jedenfalls hat man in 
Vastergétland eine alte Verehrungsstitte Friggs in den friihen Siedlungen 
Friggerdker (Alleberg und Als hirad) gefunden.” Vielleicht gehérte 

% E. Wessén, “‘Schwedische Ortsnamen und altnordische Mythologie,” a.c.0., pp. 97 ff. 

* K. Miillenhoff, Zs. f. dt. Alt., xxx, 217 ff.; W. Golther, Handbuch der germ. M ythologie, 
p. 433; R. Much, “Der germanische Himmelsgott,” Abhandlungen zur germ. Philologie, 
Festgabe fiir R. Heinzel (Halle, 1898), pp. 250 ff. Anders E. Mogk, Germanische Religions- 
geschichte und Mythologie, 2. Aufl., Sig. Géschen (1921), p. 114 und bei Hoops, Reall., 11, 
101; H. Jungner, Gudinnan Frigg och Als hérad, Diss. (Uppsala, 1922), p. 131. 

 H. Jungner, a.c.0.—Jungner setzt diese Siedlungsnamen allerdings viel zu friih an. 
Zur Kritik vergl. E. Wessén, Namn och Bygd, x (1922), 97-118. 
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Frigg also dem Tyr, bevor Odin einwanderte, oder dem UII, wenn 
dieser sich aus Tyr entwickelt hat. Dafiir spriiche ja die paarweise 
auftretende Ortsnamengruppe Ullevi-Mjardevi. 

Ulls Bedeutung fiir Schweden erhellt weiter aus der zentralen Lage 
der Thingstaitte Ullerdker im Kernland der Schweden, die ilter ist als 
Uppsala; auch Ulltuna bei Uppsala ist wohl ilter. Ulls mythischer 
Wohnsitz heisst in der literarischen Uberlieferung Ydalir ‘“Eibentiiler.” 
Spiter stand noch am Haupttempel von Uppsala eine heiliger Baum, 
der weithin seine Zweige erstreckte und winters wie sommers griinte. 
Das legt die Vermutung nahe, dass es eine Eibe war, Ulls Baum. Beim 
Eid auf den Tempelring werden spiter angerufen Frey, Njérd und 
Thor, aber in der Aélakvida Str. 30 wird Ulls Ring als Eidring genannt. 
Stammte Ulls Ring etwa aus dem alten Heiligtum? In Grimnismal Str. 
42 ruft Odin den Ull an, “Ulls Huld and aller Gétter’’; Ull ist also 
Eideshelfer Odins! 

Ull ist aus seinem alten Reiche verdringt worden. Haben wir in der 
Nachricht Saxos daran eine Errinnerung, wenn er sagt, dass Ollerus der 
Stellvertreter Odins war, als dieser landfliichtig sein Land verlassen 
musste wegen seines Verbrechens an Rind? Vielleicht heisst das nur, 
dass Odin bei seiner Riickkehr, die in Wirklichkeit ein erster Einfal! 
war, den Ollerus verdringt hat—vielleicht deutet die Nachricht auch aui 
einen lingeren Religionskampf hin, in dem voriibergehend der iiltere 
Kult des Ollerus die Oberhand gewann und den Eindringling vertrie). 
Nur Bogenschiessen und Schlittschuhlaufen bleiben Ulls Wirkungsfeld 
fiir die letzte Zeit des nordischen Heidentums.”* 

Kein Eddalied kiindet uns von der nordischen Mutter Nerthus und 
vom strahlenden Vater Ull. Fiir sie hat es schon in heidnischer Zeit 
eine Gétterdimmerung gegeben. Die Asen iibernahmen ihre Herrschait, 
Thor eroberte sich das Herz der Bauern, Odin das der Krieger und 
K6nige. Stumm gingen die alten Gétter in das Dunkel der Geschichte 
ein, ihre Namen klangen hohl, ihr Wesen war verkannt. 

Seit Mannhardt wussten wir zwar von der Existenz der agrarischen 
Religionsstufe bei den Germanen, konnten die wenigen antiken und 
mittelalterlichen Nachrichten mit den volkstiimlichen Briuchen zusam- 
menordnen. Spuren des alten Glaubens fanden sich bei allen Stimmen,” 

8 Andere Ansichten tiber Ull entwickeln: I. Lindquist, ‘“Eddornas bild av Ull—och 
guldhornens,”’ Namn och Bygd, xtv (1926), 82 ff. und H. Lindroth, “En nordisk gudagestalt 
i ny belysning genom ortnamnen,” Antikvarisk Tidskrift for Sverige, xx, 4 (véllig ver 
fehlt!). Der Versuch, in dem Ortsnamen Vrindavi die Kultstitte einer Vegetationsgittin 
Rind=“Efeu”’ zu finden (O. Lundberg, “Den heliga murgrénan,” Namn och Bygd, | 
(1913), 49-58), ist zuriickgewiesen worden von J. Sahlgren, ‘‘Oakta vi-namn,” Namn ocii 


Bygd., xt (1923), 110 ff., bes. pp. 125 ff. 
29 G. Schiitte, Danisches Heidentum (Heidelberg, 1923); E. A. Philippson, Germanisches 
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auch die benachbarten Finnen statteten eine Dankesschuld ab und 
gaben friihgermanisches Lehngut zuriick.*® Aber die altertiimlichen 
norwegischen und schwedischen Ortsnamen, die die Forschung jetzt zum 
Reden gebracht hat, sind, wie mir scheint, noch viel wertvollere Zeugen, 
sie stammen selbst aus der alten Zeit, und erst durch ihr Zeugnis sind 
die Schatten der Gétter beschworen worden. 
Ernst A. PHILIPPSON 
University of Michigan 





Heidentum bei den Angelsachsen (Leipzig, 1929), bes. die Kapitel v1: ‘‘Vegetationsriten und 
Vegetationsdimonen,”’ vir: “‘Die uranische Religion,” vim: “Die Vanen.” 

0 T, E. Karsten, ‘Spar af fornnordisk tro och kult i éstsvensk folktradition,” Finsk 
Tidskrift, Lxxmt (1912), 153-180; ders., Germ.-Finnische Lehnwortstudien: Ein Beitrag zu 
der diltesten Sprach- und Kulturgeschichte der Germanen (Helsinki, 1915), bes. pp. 39 ff. 
Weitere Literatur hierzu bei F. R. Schréder, ““Neuere Forschung zur germanischen Alter- 
tumskunde und Religionsgeschichte m,”’ Germ.-Roman. Misschr., xvu1 (1929), 403. 
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XXI 
O.F. (NORMAN) AOI AND AVOI, AND ENGLISH AHOY 


(Other words treated here are Old French (Norman) a voiz, avois, voi, aci; 
English avoy, hoy, ahey, hey; Provencal aei; Portuguese eoi ; Italian voi.) 


HE recent systematic analysis' of the Chanson de Roland with refer- 

ence to the exact positions of the word aoi in the Oxford manuscript 
seems definitely to reveal that that puzzling word is almost exclusively 
used only when there is some sort of shift in the narrative or a distinct 
pause or a break in the story.? G. Frank’s suggestion of a musical in- 
terpretation of aoi is in line with various theories of that type which 
have recently been summarized by T. A. Jenkins: 


The musical notations Ewo and Euouae, noted long ago in this connection by Du 
Méril (Poésies populaires latines, 173 note, and 426) were explained by Gennrich, 
Der musikalische Vortrag der Chansons de Geste (1923), and were more recently 
discussed by A. Hamel, who believes that aoi of the Digby MS. is some sort of 
abbreviation of euouae; or, better still, that aoi is a word made out of the vowels 
of the responsorium PAX DOMINI SIT SEMPER VOBISCUM; or, more simply still, 
out of PAx vOslIs (Zeits. fiir Franz. Sprache u. Litt., xtvi, [1926] 382-385.* 


If the above-mentioned theories have found little favor, they at 
least include some suggestions as to sources. Another rather large group 
of scholars—those who have proposed interpretations of aoi as an ex- 
clamation—have, with the exception of Jenkins, contented themselves 
with the vaguest remarks or guesses. Jenkins’ brief but adequate sum- 
mary of the latter group is as follows: 


Génin began the interpretation of aoi as a simple exclamation: “‘l’exclamation 
guerriére aoi—a voie, en route, allons”; Gautier wrote of “‘l’ohé, l’aoi de la Chan- 
son de Roland.” Charles Kingsley (Hereward, chapter 35) spoke of “that wild 
Aoi, the war-cry with which [the poet] usually ends his staves.” G. Paris, more 
moderately, believed aoi to be “‘une exclamation qui est un véritable refrain.” 
Luquiens spoke of ‘‘a sort of refrain,” while C. H. C. Wright thought “there may 
be a trace of lyric poetry in the refrain aoi.’”? To Kr. Nyrop, “aot est une simple 
onomatopée; comp. anglais ahoy, le danois o hij.” 

Less definite were the opinions of Voretzsch and of W. P. Ker. The former 
(Geschichte, 123 note) held that the word is “offenbar zur bezeichnung des 
strophenabschlusses”’; the latter (The Dark Ages, 355), calling attention to the 
“strongest rhetorical effect . . . made by the use of a single emphatic line at the 
close of a period,” adds: ‘“‘a device as well understood in the Chanson de Roland 

1 Grace Frank, “‘AOI in the Chanson de Roland,” PMLA, xtvm, 629-635. 

2 Ibid., 631. 

*T. A. Jenkins, Old French AOI; Language Monographs Published by the Linguistic 
Society of America, xtv (1933), 11-13. 
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as in the Légende des Siécles.”” Suchier fused the two ideas: the /aisse-end, he says, 
was at times indicated; in Roland, by the cry (‘‘Ausruf’’) aoi. 
In 1924 Jenkins suggested: 

aoi may be the imperative 2 sg. of aoire *ADAUGERE “‘to increase, to augment,” a 
verb which occurs in the Itala and in the Vulgate [see Blondheim, Romania, 
XLIx, 16] and one which, in its French form, seems particularly at home in the 
Norman-Picard territory. . . . Like the oi aupi of the Old French prose Psalters 
and the Quatre Livres des Reis, the 2 sg. aoi ADAUGE would be the usual imperative 
form for a general direction or command, as in Latin AGE, CAVE, FAC ET SPERA, 
and the like. 


The recent findings of Grace Frank,‘ more accurate than Jenkins in 
analyzing the parts of the narrative where aoi occurs, are believed by 
Jenkins to strengthen his theory “that there is a very large number of 
cases in which the last line produces a conclusion or summary of the 
whole psychological content of that laisse,” and that “it seems undeniable 
that the poet intended to place last in the strophe an especially happy or 
striking line, one surcharged with feeling and meaning.” Jenkins con- 
cludes, therefore, that his theory of special empHasis and value in the 
concluding line is preferable from many points of view to all previously 
existing theories. In any case, it seems evident that aoi can no longer be 
considered a sign for a musical phrase. As Jenkins has suggested, it is 
incomprehensible that, for a musician or executant, the same phrase 
needed to be repeated 173 times, and yet might be dispensed with 110 
times. Nevertheless, there are many who are not convinced by Jenkins’ 
own derivation. 

Especially in the light of Grace Frank’s study, I suggest that aoi 
is derived from avéco. From early to late Latin avocare occurs with 
great frequency with the meaning of “to interrupt, to break off, to 
divert.” Its use in the Roland to indicate an interruption or shift in the 
narrative seems especially appropriate. At those places it might be 
interpreted either as the jongleur’s reminder to himself that he has 
come to a resting place, or as a pronounced statement to his listeners 
to give notice that he is leaving a particular phase of the story to take 
up a different thread. 

Phonetically, the derivation aoi < avdco presents no serious difficulties. 
The shifting of stress to the stem vowel in the compound verb is of 

4 “Excluding the potentially controversial groups m1-v, we find in the manuscript a ratio 
of 121 laisses without AOI at the end to 160 with AOI at the end, or, including groups 
III and IV and assuming, as seems reasonable, that when the letters appear after first 
lines and next to last lines they were intended for last lines, we may count a total of 110 


laisses designed to end without AOI as compared with a total of 173 laisses designed to 
end with AOI.” Grace Frank, op. cit., pp. 630-631. 
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course regular. The dropping of the intervocal » before a labial vowel 
is also regular in Old French and Old Norman.’ The dropping of the 
intervocalic c after the tonic accent and before o or u is found in Old 
French and Old Norman, and the appearance of an epenthetic 7 in such 
cases is not at all unusual.* The familiar poi< paucu of the Roland is 
here especially noteworthy. 

Joret’? speaks in a general way of the persistence of velar c or its 
becoming € in Norman, but most of his examples involve c before a, 
and, as is well known, he has based his conclusions on too little analysis 
of the influence of stress and adjacent sounds. Buhle* makes no attempt 
to study c before o and u, but contents himself with the statements of 
Joret. Burgass® shows only that the palatal regularly dropped in ldcum, 
focum, and jécum, but numerous other examples are found throughout 
the work of Strauch.'° Both the dropping of c and the appearance of 
epenthetic i are especially common in the first person singular, present 
indicative, of Old French and Old Norman verbs." Furthermore, it is 
not improbable that in the case of avdco the creation of the epenthetic i 
was favored by the analogy of voiz <vdce."* Whereas Old French free tonic 
¢ plus epenthetic 7 regularly results in #i, many Old Norman texts show 
oi spellings for this derivation almost as frequently as they do ui. This 
is especially true in South and West Normandy." Schulzke shows that 
oi commonly replaces French ui in the South Norman Roman du Mont 
Saint-Michel and the Livre des maniéres. It will be recalled that the 
latter work was written by Estienne de Fougéres, bishop of Rennes 
(1168-78). The Roman du Mont Saint-Michel by Guillaume de Saint 
Pair presents the history of the famous monastery of that name situated 
on the Norman coast (about 1170). 

This association of 0t (<6+i) forms with the Roland and with the 
land about Mont Saint-Michel, and particularly with the history of 
that monastery, immediately recalls and corroborates Gautier’s strong 
arguments for Norman authorship of the Roland: 

® Cf. Schwan-Behrens, Grammaire de l’ancien francais (Leipzig, 1923), §106. 

6 Thid., §145. 

7 Charles Joret, Du C dans les langues romanes (Paris, 1874), pp. 217-294. 

§ Wilhelm Buhle, Das C im Lambspringer Alexius, Oxforder Roland und Londoner Bran- 
dan (Greifswald, 1881), p. 28. 

* Ernst Burgass, Darstellung des Dialects im XIII. scl. in den Departements “Seine- 
Inférieure und Eure (Haute Normandie)” (Halle a.S., 1889), p. 21. 

10 Max Strauch, Lateinisches O in der Normannischen Mundart (Halle, 1881). 

" Cf. Schwan-Behrens, op. cit., §§145, 348. 

® The influence of voiz on voiel is mentioned by Schwan-Behrens, op. cit., §140, Rem. 

18 Cf. especially Schulzke, Betontes +i und 5+i in der Normannischen Mundart (Halis 
Saxonum, 1879), pp. 22-27. Also Meyer-Liibke, Grammaire des langues romanes (Paris, 
1890), §190, p. 186. 
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Il s’agit ici, comme je l’ai démontré ailleurs, du fameux Mont Saint-Michel, 
prés d’Avranches, et de la féte de l’Apparition de saint Michel qui se célébrait 
le 16 octobre. 

Cette fete a été, je le veux bien, solennisée jadis dans toute la seconde Lyon- 
naise et jusqu’en Angleterre. Mais il y a loin, il y a bien loin de cette simple 
célébration d’une féte liturgique 4 l’importance exceptionnelle que l’auteur du 
Roland a partout donnée a saint Michel du Péril. 

C’est le 16 octobre que, d’aprés notre Chanson, l’empereur Charles tient ses 
cours pléniéres. C’est ‘depuis Saint-Michel du Péril jusqu’aux Saints’ que notre 
poéte trace les limites de la France, de l'Ouest a |’Est. Et enfin, prés de Roland 
mourant, c’est saint Michel du Péril qui descend, comme un consolateur supréme. 
Ce dernier trait est décisif. I] n’y a qu’un Normand—peut-étre méme n’y a-t-il 
qu’un Avranchinais—capable de donner tant d’importance 4 un pélerinage, 
a une féte, j’allais dire 4 un saint de son pays." 


It must be observed that Latin avocare is regularly found in Old French 
as avochier, avocer, avoquer, and avocquer, and that it consistently has 
learned forms and meanings. In sense it is restricted to legal usage, as 
the following examples from Godefroy show: 


Quant celui qui a ses garenz voes, les a avochies enla court... 
L’on a jour de garens amener, selonc le leuc ou il dit que il sont, quant l’on les 


avoce. 
Il avocque leur cause devant luy al’endemain du mois de Noel. 


It is significant that as generally used in this legal sense all the Romance 
derivatives of avocare seem to stress the calling away from one court 
rather than the calling fo the other. The N.£.D. under the verbs avouch 
and avoke presents a confused and unproved history of Latin advocare 
and avocare and Old French avochier and avoer, displaying a surprising 
assurance in its treatment of this entangled etymological group. How- 
ever, it is noteworthy that the first meaning presented for avoke is “‘to 
call away.” The theory may here be proposed that Latin avocare (Old 
French avoquer, avochier, etc.) did not become restricted to legal or 
quasi-legal usage exclusively, but was likewise used at least occasionally 
with all its common meanings, and in popular phonetic forms as well. 
Furthermore, it is noteworthy that the scribe of the Oxford manuscript 
is believed by many to have had clerical training. It is therefore probable 
that avocare and its French derivatives with both their learned and 
popular meanings and forms would be known to him. 

The possibility that aoi and avoi may be variants of the same word 
is recalled by Jenkins. Blondheim™ mentions the one example of avoite 
for aoite quoted by Godefroy, and presents other evidence for the inter- 


% Léon Gautier, La Chanson de Roland, 8th ed. (Tours), p. xxi. See also p. xxv. 
% Romania, xxx1x, 135, 
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calation of an irregular v in Old French to avoid hiatus. It is interesting 
that in the case of avoite for aoite those forms are explained as doublets 
from aoire<*adaugére, the verb proposed by Jenkins as the source o/{ 
aoi. However, if we assumed with Jenkins that the aoi of the Roland is 
derived from *adaugére, the identification of that aot with Old French 
avoi would be semantically impossible. 

If, on the other hand, we derive aoi from avdco, the identification of 
aoi with avoi seems inevitable on semantic grounds, as will be shown, 
and quite plausible on phonetic grounds. The retention of the 9 in avoi 
<avico may be due to the analogy of voiz<vdce, especially in the fre- 
quently used expression a@ voiz. Furthermore, it is likewise probable 
that some influence was exerted by analogy of avoer avouer <advocare, 
the learned avocher avoquer <avocare, and vocher vochier <vocare. 

Avois is generally believed to be the equivalent of @ voiz, which in 
turn is a shortened form of a grant voiz, which reproduces Latin magna 
voce. That avois should sometimes have been confused with @ voiz seems 
inevitable. However, I do not believe that that confusion was common. 
I propose that avois is normally avoi with the addition of the common 
analogical s (sometimes written z) of the first singular, present indica- 
tive. Also, here again the analogy of voiz <vdce may have had some in- 
fluence. It will be evident from Godefroy’s examples, given below, that 
both avoi and avois have the same meanings as those proposed above 
for the aoi of the Roland. 

Jenkins believes that “many of the cases of avoi in Godefroy are to 
be cancelled: they are (especially those which have avois) the archaic 
expression a voiz.”” He also assumes that G. Rolin is in error in printing 
“avot, escrie...”’ in Aliscans" “‘because the real exclamation follows in 
every case.” Jenkins is probably wrong, because it is apparent from the 
examples that where avoi or avois occurs the meanings “I call (you) 
away,” “I interrupt (you),” “stop” or “wait” fit in perfectly well with 
the sense of the narrative, even when “the real exclamation follows 
the verb of saying or declaring.” In other words, and more exactly, 
avoi or avois must be considered as an introductory part of the exclama- 
tion. Godefroy’s examples follow: 


id nats i r Avoil funt il, franc duc corteis, 
Avoi, s’escrie, a loi d’ome meschin.... Qu’est ce dunt tu nos aparoles? 


Avoil! funt il, sire, entent nos. Avoi, biaus frerel mult as fait coardie; 
Vilment tenfuis, la bataille as laissie. 


* Cf. Schwan-Behrens, op. cit., §§348, 352.—Interesting in this connection, but not 
necessary for the explanation of avois, is the remark of Schwan-Behrens that “le francais 
du sud-est connaft comme désinence de la I* pers. sing. -ois analogique: amois, gardois 
etc.” 17 Lines 1665, 4160, 4190, 
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Avoi, qu’ert devenus li senz? 


Avoil chevaliers, 
De folot parlez. 


Avois! escrie, mi chevalier, feres; 
S’il vous escape, a mort seres livré. 


Avois! escrie, ces napes nous ostes. 
Avois! escrie, le table me metes! 
Avois, s’escrie, ja seres afiné. 

Avois, escrient, vassal vous estes pris. 
Avoil lion, ocies Floire. 


Avoi, fole chose, fet ele, 
Desloiax, dolente et chetive. 


Avot, fet il, biau sire, avoi; 
En vostre front enseigne voi. 
Dirai ge vos por ce folie? 


Avois! s’escrie li cuivers renoiez; 
Par Deu, dist il, nos puisons viennent 
bien. 


Avoi, sire che dist Gerars, 
Puisque mesires Lisiars 
Velt gagier, por moi ne remaigne. 


Lairai aler? (le faucon)—Bau frere, 
avoil 

Fait li maistres, mors nous auroies 

Se tu molt tost nel secouroies. 


Avoil Tybert, ce dist Renart, 
Ne fuiez ne n’aiez regart, 
Arestez vos, parles a moi. 


Conpains, dist il, gar la menjons. 
Avoil dist Renart, non ferons, 

Se nos ici demorion, 

Ja en pais n’i mengerion. 


Avoi, dist ele, biau douz sirel 
M’ aves vous donc soupeconneuse, 
Qui sui vostre loial espeuse? 


Havoy! dist ele, biaus douz sire. 


Mar le dites, biau sire, avoil 

Avoil peres, fait Aucasins, ou est ore si 
haute honers en terre, se Nicolete ma 
tres douce amie l’avoit, qu’ele ne fust 
bien emploiie en li? 


Avoi! chastelains, et comment 
Quidies vous estre si secres 
Que je ne sache ou vous ames? 


Avois! s’est escrié; venez cha, mi ami, 

Que le castel est nostre, la Damedieu 
merchi. 

Avoy, je voy que l’en porte aussi grant 
honneur a telle qui est blasmee et dif- 
famee comme aux bonnes. 


Beaulx seigneurs, nous sommes venus 
veoir les filles au seigneur de ceans, et 
scay bien que je auray laquelle que je 
vouldray; mais j’ay avisé la tierce 
fille—Avoy, sire, distrent les amis de 
lui, ce n’est pas bien dit; car plus 
grant honneur vous sera de sa suer 
ainsnee. 


Avoy! dist il, m’amie, quel estat avoient 
elles a ceste feste? 


Avoy!l m’amie, fait le proudome, vous 
estes bien esmeue, et sans cause. 


Avoil chascuns me trompera, 
Mes ouen se je n’y pourvoyel 


Avoy, dist le duc Richard, tu as tant de 
foys couché avec moy, et oncques ce ne 
foy. , 
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Godefroy also lists voi, defining it merely as an interjection. An example 
follows: 

Ouvres, ouvres! Voi, par saint Gille, 

Fait li prestres, maufes te maine 

Qui nous mes ores en tel paine. 


Littre lists voi as obsolete, and defines it as an interjection of impatience. 
His examples are: 


Voy pour le sang que Dieu raya, 
Seras-tu asnes... 


Voi, madame, hé! vrai Dieu, qu’est-ce que ceci? quoi! vous 
voulez donc me facscher de gayeté de coeur pour esprouver 
ma patience... 


Chicaneau: Si vous parlez toujours, il faut que je me taise. 

La comtesse: Ah! que vous m’obligez! je ne me sens pas d’aise. 
Chicaneau: J’irais trouver mon juge et lui dirais ... 

La comtesse: Oui. 

Chicaneau: Voi! Et lui dirais: monsieur .. . 


No source is suggested by Godefroy, but Littré states that it is the im- 
perative of the verb voir. It is my opinion that we are here dealing with 
a shortened form of avoi, the complete original significance of the word 
having been forgotten by some speakers (or never having been known 
to them) and its first element having been interpreted as a useless addi- 
tional exclamation. 

The N.E.D. lists many examples of avoi and avoy, explaining them 
as being borrowings from Old French, and describing them as exclama- 
tions of surprise, fear and remonstrance. Every quotation given in- 
volving this word allows the translation “I interrupt (you)” or “stop,” 
as was the case with the Old French examples from Godefroy. 


If the present theory concerning the origin of Old French aoi be ac- 
cepted, the source of English ahoy would also seem to be cleared up. 
The assumption would be that aoi was introduced into English together 
with its doublet avoi. The long suspected relationship of Old French 
aot to English ahoy, while offering no phonetic difficulties, seems quite 
probable on semantic grounds. In all the examples involving ahoy given 
by the N.£.D. the translation “I interrupt (you)”’ or “stop”’ fits in per- 
fectly well with the sense of the whole quotation. The case is further 
strengthened by that dictionary’s quotations involving hoy (also found 
as hoyghe, hoi and hoay). This word is described as a natural exclamation, 
specifically “a cry used to call attention; also to incite or drive beasts, 
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especially hogs; in nautical language (also written Aoay) used in hailing 
or calling aloft.”” One is tempted to consider at least the possibility that 
hoy is a shortened form of ahoy rather than the original basis of ahoy 
as the N.E.D. states. 

The N.E.D. also lists ahey describing it as a lengthened form of hey, 
specifically “an exclamation to arouse the person addressed.’’ The 
examples given involving this word show that it is used as the equivalent 
of ahoy. Admitting the strong possibility that hey is an indigenous 
English exclamation, one nevertheless wonders if in the case of ahei 
we may not be dealing with an Old Norman form aei, which indeed we 
find in a Provencal poem. 

Attention has long been drawn to the word aei which is found at the 
end of each stanza of an anonymous poem in Bartsch’s Chrestomathie 
provengale.'* Bartsch defines it merely as an interjection, and offers no 
meaning. Jenkins dismisses all discussion of this form by asserting that 
it cannot be a variant of aoi or its older form because oi from ei is 
foreign to the language of the Roland. He has neglected, however, to 
consider the numerous occasions in Old Norman where ei is found as a 
variant of oi. Joret'® speaks of “des caractéres évidemment normands, 
la fréquence de la diphthongue ei pour oi par exemple.” Speaking of the 
Chronique des ducs de Normandie, he adds, “‘le vocalisme du texte publié 
par Francisque Michel est normand, du moin dans un de ses caractéres 
les plus essentiels ei=07.’’ Old Norman texts show many cases of 
rhymes and assonances of oi and ei. In commenting on the Livre des 
maniéres, Schulzke”® says, ‘“‘Wichtig ist fiir uns besonders die Thatsache, 
dass das Product von €+i mit dem von 5+i im Reime gebunden wird.”’ 
One of his examples from that work is: étreis (*trosco); deis (decem): 
vgis: quei’s (cdquo).* From his many examples taken from the Roman 
du Mont Saint-Michel, we may include the following: ¢’en eis (&xis): 
rois (*rdsco) and noit: liet (lectum).” 

Highly significant in this connection is the conclusion of Schulzke: 


Die Siidnormandie steht mit ihrer Behandlung von +i und 5+i keineswegs 
isolirt auf franzésischem Boden; denn es lassen sich viele Spuren siidnorman- 
nischer Formen in den Mundarten derjenigen franzésischen Provinzen, die sich 
von der Siidnormandie bis zum Sprachgebiet des Provencalischen hinziehen, 
nachweisen. Die Spuren triphthongischer Aussprache nehmen in dem Masse zu, 
als wir uns dem Provencalischen nahern.” 


18 4th ed. (Elberfeld, 1880), cols. 227-230. 

9 Op. cit., p. 246. 20 Op. cit., p. 28. 

2 Op. cit., p. 23. 2 Op. cit., p. 22. 

a Op. cit., p. 31. For his theories concerning the pronunciation of these sounds cf. pp. 
27-31. 
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Meyer-Liibke, who made use of Schulzke’s dissertation, concludes that 
“par conséquent, sur une grande partie du domaine provencal, |es 
résultats de ¢+i et de g+i se sont confondus.’”™ In the light of the 
above evidence it would seem probable that the author of the song in 
Bartsch’s Chrestomathie provengale is using in its variant form the aj 
of the Roland. 

As for the eot which is found at the end of each stanza of the Portu- 
guese Gesta de maldizer® by D. Afonso Lopez de Baian, Jenkins declares 
that it “seems too remote to consider.” One wonders whether he means 
remote in time or place or otherwise phonetically remote. In any case, 
it is well known that the author of the Portuguese poem was deliberately 
satirizing the style of the Roland.* The Portuguese spelling with ¢ 
may possibly indicate the normal weakening of any initial syllable 
pretonic a in Portuguese, while it may also be assumed that the Portu- 
guese author probably did not understand the real significance of this 
word, borrowed by him merely to indicate more clearly the object of 
his satire. 

The above-mentioned Provencal and Portuguese occurrences of avi 
and eoi also tend to disprove the theory that aoi is of more or less ac- 
cidental occurrence in the Oxford manuscript. On the contrary, it seems 
quite possible, since aoi (aei, eot) was known in Provence and Portugal, 
that the use of that exclamation, at least in manuscripts of the Rolan:, 
was common; and that, if other early manuscripts were to be found, the 
aoi or its variant aei would appear on them. 

Finally, it is interesting to note that in the Italian dictionary of 
Tommaseo and Bellini the exclamation voi is presented as though it 
were the second person plural personal pronoun, although this sup- 
posedly uncommon use of that pronoun is explained only as it occurs in 
the phrase a voi! It is described as “‘modo esortativo; su, sorgete, Via.” 
We are not told anything concerning the source of this expression 
which was included in the dictionary by Fanfani. May we not assume 
until further investigation proves the contrary, that here again we are 
dealing with Old French avoi, and that Fanfani’s example was probably 
obtained from some Italian work showing French influences? 

Harry A. DEFERRARI 
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™ Op. cit., §193. For his theories of pronunciation cf. §§189-193. 
% A copy of this short poem is found in Nunes’ Crestomatia Arcaica, 2*. ed. (Lisboa, 
1921), pp. 392-393. 
* Cf. Nunes, op. cit., p. 526; also Bell, Portuguese Literature (Oxford, 1922), p. 53. 
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XXII 


THE SOUTH ENGLISH LEGENDARY IN ITS RELATION 
TO THE LEGENDA AUREA 


HE similarity in structure and content between the South English 

Legendary and the Legenda Aurea was recognized more than fifty 
years ago by Horstmann, although he ruled out as wholly impossible the 
idea that the English author could have made use of the Latin collection.! 
This opinion he reaffirmed six years later in somewhat more detailed 
form in his edition of the Laud text of the South English Legendary: 


It was made shortly before or simultaneously with, the Legenda aurea by 
Jacobus a Voragine, the famous store-book of mediaeval legends. Neither of 
these collections is the source of the other: both were formed independently of 
one another, and prove that the same task, which was indeed required by that 
time, was attempted by different writers at different places.* 


Since 1887, though the important question of the relationship of the 
English Legendary and the Legenda Aurea has been touched upon in- 
cidentally by other students, no one has expressed any decisive opinion 
in regard to it. Neither Horstmann nor any succeeding scholar has 
undertaken a detailed comparison of the two works. Theoretically, the 
resemblances might be accounted for by supposing that the English col- 
lection was known to Jacobus de Voragine; but this explanation has 
never been suggested, and is too improbable to be seriously considered. 
Practically, we have to choose between two alternatives: (1) that the 
English author, as Horstmann affirms, did not borrow directly from the 
Legenda Aurea, but drew upon the same sources; or (2) that the English 
author was himself acquainted with the Legenda Aurea, and used it 
more or less directly as his model. If Horstmann is correct in stating 
that the English collection “was made shortly before or simultaneously 
with the Legenda aurea,” the second alternative would be excluded. We 
must begin, therefore, by determining the chronology of the two works. 


Jacobus de Voragine, compiler of the Legenda Aurea, was born in 
Viraggio in 1230; at the age of fourteen he entered the Order of St. 
Dominic and in 1267 was made Provincial for Lombardy. He was 
elected Archbishop of Genoa in 1292 and died July, 1298. The date at 
which he compiled the Legenda is not definitely known. The traditional 


1 Horstmann, Altenglische Legenden, Neue Folge (1881), p. xlv: “Die grosse Ueberein- 
stimmung beider Sammlungen erklart sich aus den gemeinsam Quellen, welche in beiden 
wortlich wiedergegeben sind; an eine Benutzung der L. A. ist nicht zu denken.” 

® The Early South English Legendary, EETS, Or. Ser. 87, p. viii. 
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opinion, as Dr. Pierce Butler*® has shown, appears to rest upon a state- 
ment by Jacobus himself in his Chronicon Januense, a history of Genoa 
from its foundation by King James down to the year 1296. Part XII 
of the Chronicon is devoted to the lives of the Archbishops of Genoa, 
among which Jacobus introduces a brief sketch of himself and a list of 
his works. The passage which concerns us is the following: 


Hic cum adhuc esset in Ordine suo, et postquam fuit Archiepiscopatu, opera 
plura fecit. Nam Legendas Sanctorum non uno volumine compilavit, multa ad- 
jiciens in eisdem de Historia Tripartita et Scholastica, et de Chronicis multorum 
Auctorum (Chronicon xu, 9). 


A cursory reading of the first sentence evidently led to the inference 
that Jacobus composed the Legenda after he became Archbishop, i.e. 
after 1292. This inference has been corrected by Dr. Butler. The phrase 
“et postquam fuit Archiepiscopatu”’ is parenthetical, and accordingly 
cannot be regarded as establishing the terminus a quo for the composi- 
tion of his works. Moreover, in listing his works, Jacobus placed the 
Legenda Aurea first, as though it was one of his earliest compositions. 
Some further chronological data are afforded in the text of the Legenda 
Aurea. The next to the last chapter (No. 181), “De sancto Pelagio 
Papa,” contains a kind of general history from the middle of the sixth 
century. This concludes with the deposition and death of Frederick II 
(1250), but does not mention the election of Alexander IV as Pope in 
1255. Professor Richardson‘ calls attention to this omission as possibly 
indicating that the Legenda was completed before 1255. At the same 
time, he does not regard this evidence as conclusive, inasmuch as 
numerous important events are passed over without mention. More sig- 
nificant, perhaps, is the omission in the Legenda of any mention of the 
great Dominican doctor, Thomas Aquinas. This has been pointed out 
by Wyzewa: 
Notons encore que, dans tout son livre, Jacobus de Voragine ne nomme pas une 
seule fois ce pape, ni, non plus, Thomas d’Aquin, qui, dés 1255, avait commencé 
a devenir une des gloires de l’ordre des Fréres Précheurs.® 


More definite than these arguments based upon omissions is the evi- 
dence presented by the appearance in this collection of saints’ lives of 
St. Peter the martyr, a Dominican friar who was murdered April 5, 
1252, and was canonized in the following year. This would seem to fix 
the completion of the Legenda as not earlier than 1253. Among the 


5 Pierce Butler, Legenda Aurea—Légende Dorée—Golden Legend (Baltimore, 1899), p. 5. 
* E. C. Richardson, ‘Jacobus de Voragine and the Golden Legend,” Princeton Theo- 
logical Review, 1 (1903), 273. 
5 Teodore de Wyzewa, Légende Dorée (Paris, 1917), p. xiii. 
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Minnie E. Wells 339 
miracles appended to the Life of St. Peter is one dated 1259; but, as 
these appear to have been added later, it is not necessary to conclude 
that in 1259 Jacobus was still continuing his work on the Legenda.’ 

Professor Richardson finds still another cogent reason for an earlier 
date in the large number and wide distribution of thirteenth-century 
manuscripts of the Legenda Aurea. He believes “‘the dated ones indicate 
that the work had achieved its international popularity before 1282, and 
probably before 1265.’ The actual date of composition he would fix 
between 1255 and 1258. With this conclusion Wyzewa concurs, placing 
the date of the Legenda about 1255; and this date has since been ac- 
cepted by Levasti, in his Italian translation.® 

In view of the immediate and extraordinary popularity enjoyed by 
this Latin collection of saints’ lives, it is reasonable to suppose that it 
would be known to the Dominicans in England very shortly after its 
completion, possibly as early as 1260. 


Earlier attempts to date the English Legendary were based upon the 
appearance in it of material found also in Robert of Gloucester’s Chron- 
icle, although for the Chronicle itself we have only an approximate date. 
More recent investigations, however, have inverted the chronological 
deductions by establishing the fact that the Life of St. Kenelm in the 
Legendary was the source of the corresponding passage in the Chronicle, 
instead of being borrowed from it.'° The most trustworthy evidences 
for dating the English Legendary are those which have been pointed out 
by Dr. Beatrice D. Brown in her edition of the Southern Passion." The 
upper limit is supplied by a line in the life of St. Edmund the Confessor: 
“And pe king hanri pat was po: pe kingues sone Ioan.’”’ The King here 
referred to is obviously Henry III, the son of King John, and since he 
is mentioned as no longer the reigning king, the line could not have been 
written before 1272, the year of Edward’s accession. The lower limit for 
the English Legendary Mrs. Brown finds in a passage in the Southern 
Passion which seems to imply that Jews were then dwelling in England. 


6 “Anno domini mcctrx in civitate Compostella fuit quidam vir nomine Benedictus” 
(ed. Th. Graesse, p. 291). Graesse’s edition reads A postellu, but this is obviously a typo- 
graphical error; all other editions and translations read Compostella. 

7 Wyzewa declares that these appended miracles cannot be used to date the collection 
as a whole, “car la plupart de miracles de saint Pierre Martyr paraissent avoir été inter- 
polés par des copistes de l’ordre des Fréres Précheurs’’ (op. cit., p. 248). 

8 E. C. Richardson, loc. cit. 

® Arrigo Levasti, Leggenda Aurea (Firenze, 1924), p. 22. 

10 Beatrice Brown, ‘“‘Robert of Gloucester’s Chronicle and the Life of St. Kenelm,” 
MLN, xu1, 13. 
ul EETS, Or. Ser. 169, p. xi. 
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Pat is the kynde of gywes pat leue shal ffor to pe laste ende; 

Hyt shal byleue ffor-to doomesday and panne chaunge hare lawe, 

And panne hi shulle to cristendom alle clanliche drawe; 

And ffor pis word of be gospel pis heye men pat beop 

Letep hem lybbe among vs as 3e now yseop. 
The natural inference is that these lines were written before the whole- 
sale expulsion of the Jews from England in 1290. After thus setting up 
1272 and 1290 as the upper and lower limits, Mrs. Brown concludes that 
the composition of the Legendary should probably be assigned to the 
decade between 1275 and 1285. 

It is evident, then, that there would have been ample time between 
the composition of the Legenda (1255-1258) and that of the Legendary 
(1275-1285) for the Latin work to reach England and suggest the compila- 
tion of a similar collection in the vernacular. 


Before taking up the question of the connection between the Legenda 
Aurea and the English Legendary it is necessary to determine the rela- 
tionship between the two early versions of the English collection: (1) 
the version preserved in MS. Laud 108, followed to some extent by a 
small group of later manuscripts; and (2) the version represented by 
MS. Harley 2277 and, with minor variations, by all the other early 
manuscripts of the English Legendary. The Laud MS in the opinion of 
palezographers was written between 1290 and 1300 and is some ten years 
older than Harley 2277, the earliest of the other manuscripts. On this 
account the Laud MS was the one selected by Horstmann for his edition 
of the Legendary. 

It is unfortunate that the Laud text is the only one which has been 
published in full, since this manuscript, on account of its many peculi- 
arities, is one of the least representative. Its collection of saints’ lives 
comprises only 67 items as compared with 92 items in the Harley MS. 
Moreover, between the two there are radical differences in arrangement. 
Horstmann fully recognized these differences but explained them on the 
theory that the Laud MS “shows the collection still in an unfinished 
state, in the way of progress, before its completion.’ 

Nevertheless, Horstmann’s theory that Laud MS represents the 
English Legendary in an inchoate stage involves serious difficulties.” 
No. 28 in the Laud collection, ‘“‘Fabian Sebastian” begins: 

South Eng. Leg., EETS, Or. Ser. 87, p. x. 

43 In an earlier study Horstmann stated his opinion of the arrangement in the Laud 
collection as follows: “Die Anordnung der Legenden ist willkiirlich und planlos; es scheint 
als habe der Bearbeiter die Vorlage, wenn diese nicht selbst dieselbe Unordnung hatte, 


mehrmals von Anfang bis zu Ende durchgegangen und einzelne Gruppen dabei nach 
Belieben ausgewahlt und aneinandergereiht.” See Alieng. Legenden (Paderborn, 1875),p. x. 
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Al pis bok is i-maked of holi dawes: and of holie mannes liues 

Pat soffreden for ore louerdes loue: pinene manie and riue, 

Pat ne spareden for none eize: godes weorkes to wurche; 

Of 3was liues ;wane heore feste fallez: men redez in holi churche. 4 
Pei ich of alle ne mouwe nou3t telle: ichulle telle of some, 

Ase euerech feste after opur: In pe sere doth come.— 

De fstrue feste pat in be sere comez: we cleopiez seres-dai, 

Ase ore louerd was circumciset: In pe giwene lay, 8 
For to fulfullen heore lawe: and for cristinedom non nas 

Are longe pare-afturward: pat he I-cristned was. 

He was Nyne and twenti ser: and prettene dawes old 

Are he i-baptized were: ase pe bok us hath i-told: 12 
Al-so it fel a twelfte-dai: seint Iohan pe baptist 

Baptizede in pe flum Iordan: ore louerd Ihesu crist. 

In pat dai a twelf-monbe: ore louerd was at one feste, 

Pare he turnde water to win: borus is moder heste: 16 
We holdez al-so pat dai feste: of pe pridde pinge: 

As be pre kingues to ore louerd: presaunt dude bringe, 

to him heo comen ase is moder: a-child-bedde lay, 

After pat he i-bore was: pane prettebe day, 

Ase it fallez a-twelfte-dai—: longe heo erore him sou3ten, 

gold, and mirre, and An-sens: In presaunt heo him brou3ten.— 

Seint Fabian prettene ser: pope was In rome 

he turnede mani men pat lupere weren: in-to cristine-dome. 24 
Decius, pat prince was: of hepenessse po, 

he let him martri pere-fore: and obere with him mo." 


Had this passage stood at the beginning instead of being buried in the 
middle of the Laud text, its function would have been recognized. For 
lines 1-6 obviously were composed as the Prologue to a sanctorale ar- 
ranged according to the calendar year; lines 7-10 relate to the feast of 
the Circumcision (or “yeresday”), which falls on January 1; lines 11-22 
deal with Epiphany or Twelfth day; and lines 23-26 make brief mention 
of St. Fabian, whose anniversary is January 20. This is followed by the 
“Vita Sancti Sebastiani’”’ (90 lines), whose anniversary also fell on Jan- 
uary 20. In other words, we appear to have here the normal beginning 
of a collection of saints’ lives following an orderly calendar arrangement. 
In manuscripts of the normal type the Legendary begins with a brief 
prologue (usually headed “Banna Sanctorum’’): “Nou blouwep pe niwe 
frut pat late bygan to springe’”—followed by a short section on the Feast 
of the Circumcision: ‘‘zeresday pe holy feste hey day is and god”’ and a 
section on Epiphany. 

The natural inference would appear to be, then, that in the Laud 


“4 South Eng. Leg., EETS, pp. 177-178, ll. 1-26. 
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MS we have not an inchoate legendary but one in which an earlier 
calendar arrangement has been thrown into disorder. Further confirma- 
tion of this view appears in the fact that even in the Laud MS certain 
groups of legends approximate the normal arrangement: Nos. 10-16, 
21-25, 50-54, and 61-65—all November saints, though not in proper 
order within the month. 

Very significant also is the fact that, whereas in Harley 2277 we have 
in proper calendar position the Invencio Crucis (May 3), Vita S. Quiriaci 
(May 4), and the Exaltacio Crucis (September 14), all this material in 
the Laud MS has been combined under the heading “Sancta Crux.” 
The Feast of the Exaltation is introduced thus in the Harley MS: 


Pe Holi rode pat was ifounde, as 3e wite in may 
an-hansed heo in septembre, pe holi rode day. 
Meni a zer was hit bitwene, rizt is bat me telle 
Of hire festen as hi fallep, nouper bileue I nelle. 


These lines seem to have been altered in the Laud MS for the express 
purpose of linking the Invention and the Exaltation together. 


391 Pe holie Rode was i-founde: ase 3e wutez in May: 
He was an-hanset in septembre sethpe: on pe holie rode-daiz. 


395 Mani a 3er pare was bi-tweone: ri3t is bat we telle 

Of eypur feste aftur obur: nopur ouer-huppe i nelle. 
The arrangement of the Cross material in Harley is closely parallel to 
that in the Legenda Aurea. Under the Invention of the Cross the narra- 
tive begins with the “Early History,” but whereas in the Legenda the 
story of Adam and Seth is briefly summarized from the Gospel of 
Nicodemus, the English account is considerably expanded by the in- 
corporation of incidents taken from the Vita Adae et Evae. From the 
same source also came the stories of Moses and David, which are not 
mentioned in the Legenda. The stories of Solomon, the Queen of Sheba, 
and of burying the wood of the Cross in a deep pit are common to the 
Latin and English Legendaries. From this point both pass on to the 
finding of the Cross by Helena, mother of Constantine, after the vision 
of the cross in the sky. This is followed by the life and martyrdom of 
St. Quiriac (formerly Judas, who revealed the Cross to Helena). 

Let us now see how the Laud “Sancta Crux” has confused the narra- 
tive in the process of rearranging it. Instead of beginning with the “Early 
History” the Laud text begins with Constantine, who is slaughtering 
the heathen folk because they killed Christ. He sends Helena to Jeru- 
salem to seek the Cross. From this point the story runs parallel to Harley 
down to the presentation of the nails of the Cross to Helena by Quiriac. 
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Then the story turns back abruptly to the Early History and continues 
parallel to Harley down to the point where the Emperor Constantine is 
introduced. Here follows the story of Constantine’s wars and the vision 
of the Cross which led to his conversion and baptism. At this point oc- 
curs another abrupt break introducing the martyrdom of St. Quiriac. 
As a consequence of these transpositions the Laud narrative now and 

then becomes incoherent. A single example of this will suffice. Accord- 
ing to Harley the Emperor, after learning that the Cross has been 
hidden by the Jews at Jerusalem, declares that he will never be happy 
until it has been found, and sends his mother to Jerusalem to seek it: 

‘whan ich haue,’ quab be emperour, ‘mi fon ibro3t to grounde, 

Ne worde ich neuer blipe of herte or pe holi crois be i-founde.’ 

Eleyne pat is moder was to ierusalem he sende 

To seche after pe holi crois, & heo gladliche vorp wende. 


The connection here is perfect. In Laud we read instead (Il. 354-6): 


Of heorte ne worbe ich neuere blipe: are be holie croyz beo i-founde! 
po pe Aumperour pe holie rode: and pe faire miracles i-sei;, 
he liet him baptizen of be pope: seint Siluestre bat was po him ful neisz. 


For the sending of his mother to Jerusalem we turn back to lines 2-5: 
Constantyn be Aumperour: much hepene folk gan a-quelle, 
For huy ore louerd iesu crist: to strongue debe brou3te, 


And alle be hebene men pat neiz him were: sone he dude to nouste. 
Eleyne bat was is moder: to Ierusalem he sende, etc. 


The later manuscripts which contain the complete history of the 
cross continue these two traditions in arrangement. One group follows 
Harley 2277 and the Legenda in dividing the story into two sections, 
the Invention and the Exaltation: to this group belong MSS. Egerton 
2891, Laud Misc. 463, Lambeth 223, Pepys 2344, B.M. Add. 10301, 
and Trinity College Oxford 57. In the other group the two parts of 
the story follow each other in chronological sequence without intercala- 
tion of other legends; the only variation from the order of the Legenda 
is the shifting of “Saint Quiriac” from the beginning to the end of the 
“Exaltation.” This is the arrangement in MSS. Egerton 1993, Trinity 
Coll. Camb. 605, Ashmole 43, and Cotton Julius D.1x. MSS. Har- 
ley 2250 and Vernon combine the texts without making this change 
in order. Since those manuscripts which combine the several sections 
into a single unit still preserve the invocation which usually marks the 
end of each item in the Legendary, it is evident that Harley rather than 
Laud represents the original plan. 

Further confirmation of this view is supplied by the Life of St. Mary 
Magdalene in the Laud MS, which is wholly different from that found 
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in Harley and almost all the other manuscripts of the Legendary. 
Whereas the Harley version is in the same metre as the other pieces in the 
English Legendary, the Laud version appears to have been taken over 
bodily from some other source. As Horstmann observes: “It is a very 
old poem, in stanzas, with mid-rhymes, originally in the East Midland 
dialect, perhaps by the author of Gregorius.’”’"™ There can be little doubt 
that this peculiar text in the Laud MS was substituted for the normal 
Life of Mary Magdalene which stands in the large majority of manu- 
scripts of the Legendary. The Laud Life occurs in only two later manu- 
scripts—Trinity Coll. Camb. 605 and Lambeth 223. 

In conclusion, the evidence which has been presented as to the order 
in MS. Laud 108 points to the conclusion that this manuscript, both as a 
whole and within the “Sancta Crux,” is farther from the author’s original 
than the slightly later MS. Harley 2277. MS. Laud 108 is of the late 
thirteenth century, and the composition of the Legendary must be 
placed some years earlier in order to give sufficient time for the arrange- 
ment which exists in the Laud manuscript. The date which has been 
worked out, viz.: the decade between 1275 and 1285, would allow sufii- 
cient time for these changes to take place. 


Having recognized that among the extant manuscripts the Harley 
rather than the Laud represents the more original form of the English 
Legendary, we are prepared now to consider its relation to the Legenda 
Aurea. At the outset we are confronted with a difference in the arrange- 
ment of the two collections: the saints lives in the Legenda begin with 
Advent, following the order of the ecclesiastical year, whereas theEnglish 
Legendary in nearly all the manuscripts begins with the calendar year. 
The only manuscripts which begin with Advent are: Pepys 2344, Egerton 
1993, and Bodleian Add. C. 38. Of these the earliest is the Pepys MS 
(early fourteenth century), but even in this one finds a significant indica- 
tion that the collection did not originally begin with the Advent season. 
For the items “Evangelium in principio,” followed by the “Banna Sanc- 
torum” and “seres day”—which at an earlier time served as a general 
prologue to the Legendary—appear in this manuscript at page 93. 

The following table shows the contents of the Legenda Aurea in parallel 
column with the items in the English Legendary according to the order 
of the Harley MS. This manuscript, unfortunately, has suffered the loss 
of leaves, so that at present the first 24 items and also No. 60 are wanting. 
But the contents of the missing portions are supplied from the closely 
similar MS. Corpus Christi Coll. Camb. MS 145. For convenience I 


8 South Eng. Leg., EETS, p. 462, note. 
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place Nos. 83-92 in Harley opposite the Advent Section in the Legenda 


(Nos. I-x!). 


II 
Il 
IV 


VII 
VIII 


XI 


XII 
XIII 
XIV 


XVI 
XVII 


XVIII 
XIX 


XXIII 
XXIV 


XXVI 
XXVII 
XXVIII 
XXIX 


Legenda Aurea 


De adventu domini 

De sancto Andrea apostolo 

De sancto Nicolao 

De sancta Lucia virgine 

De sancto Thoma apostolo 

De nativitate D. N. Jesu Christi 
secundum carnem 

De sancta Anastasia 

De sancto Stephano 

De sancto Johanne apostolo et evan- 
gelista 

De innocentibus 

De sancto Thoma cantuariensi 


De sancto Silvestro 

De circumcisione domini 
De epiphania domini 

De sancto Paulo eremita 
De sancto Remigio 

De sancto Hilario 


De sancto Macario 

De sancto Felice 

De sancto Marcello 

De sancto Antonio 

De sancto Fabiano 

De sancto Sebastiano 

De sancta Agnete virgine 

De sancto Vincentio 

De sancto Basilio episcopo 

De sancto Johanne elemosinario 
De conversione sancti Pauli apostoli 
De sancta Paula 


English Legendary 
Harley 2277 


83 St. Andrew 

84 St. Nicholas 

85 St. Lucy 

86 St. Thomas apostle 


87 St. Anastasia 

88 St. Stephen 

89 St. John the Evan- 
gelist 


90 St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury 

91 Vjta Iude Cariotis 

92 Vita Pilati 


1 Banna Sanctorum 





2 Circumcision 
3 Epiphany 


4 St. Hillary 
5 St. Wolston 


6 St. Fabian 

7 St. Sebastian 
8 St. Agnes 

9 St. Vincent 


De sancto Juliano (followed by “Alius 10 St. Julian confessor 


Julianus” = Julian Hospitaler) 


De septuagesima 
De sexagesima 


11 St. Julian hospittaler 
12 St. Bridget 
(See No. 28 below) 





XXXII 
XXXIV 
XXXV 
XXXVI 
XXXVII 
XXXVIII 
XXXIX 


XL 
XLI 
XLII 
XLII 
XLIV 
XLV 


XLVI 
XLVII 
XLVIII 


XLIX 
L 


LI 


LI 
LIII 


LIV 
LV 
LVI 


LVII 
LVIII 
LIX 


LX 
LXI 
LXII 
LXIII 
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Legenda Aurea 


De quinquagesima 

De quadragesima 

De jejunio quatuor temporum 
De sancto Ignatio 

De purificatione B.M.V. 

De sancto Blasio 

De sancta Agatha virgines 


De sancto Vedasto 

De sancto Amando 

De sancto Valentino 

De sancta Juliana 

De cathedra sancti Petri 
De sancto Mathia apostolo 


De sancto Gregorio 

De sancto Longino 

De sancta Sophia et tribus filiabus 
ejus 

De sancto Benedicto 

De sancto Patricio 


De annuntiatione dominica 


De sancto Timotheo 
De passione domini 


De resurrectione domini 
De sancto Secundo 
De sancta Maria Aegyptiaca 


De sancto Ambrosio 
De sancto Georgio 
De sancto Marco evangelista 


De sancto Marcellino papa 

De sancto Vitali 

De virgine quadam Antiochena 
De sancto Petro martire 
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(See No. 29 below) 
(See No. 30 below) 


13 St. 
14 St. 
15 St. 


Blase 
Agatha 
Scholastica 


16 St. 
17 St. 


Valentine 
Juliana 


18 St. 
19 St. 
20 St. 
21 St. 
22 St. 


Matthias 
Oswald confessor 
Chad 

Gregory 
Longinus 


(See No. 26 below) 

23 St. Patrick 

24 St. Edward the younger 
25 St. Cuthbert 

26 St. Benedict 

27 Anunciatiun 

28 Septuagesima 

29 Leynte 


30 Passiun (“Southern 
Passion”’) 
31 Pasche 


32 St. Mary Egyptian 
33 St. Alphege 


34 St. George 

35 St. Mark evangelist 
36 Letania major et minor 
37 Rogaciones 


38 St. Petri fratris 
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LXIV_ De sancto Fabiano 
LXV _ De sancto Philippo apostolo 39, 40 SS. Philippi et Ja- 
LXVI_ De sancta Apollonia cobi 
LXVII_ De sancto Jacobo apostolo (See No. 40 above) 
LXVIII De inventione sanctae crucis 41 Invencio Crucis 
42 St. Quiriac 


LXIX De sancto Johanne ante portam lati- 
nam 
LXX_ De letania majori et minori (See No. 36 above) 
43 St. Brandan 
44 St. Dunstan 
45 St. Aldhelm 
46 St. Augustine of Can- 
terbury 
LXXI_ De sancto Bonifacio martire 
LXXII De adscencione domini 
LXXIII De sancto spiritu 
LXXIV_ De sancto Gordiano 
LXXV_ De sancto Nereo et Achilleo 
LXXVI_ De sancto Pancratio 
LLXVII De sancto Urbano 
LXXVIII De sancta Petronella 
LXXIX De sancto Petro exorcista 
LXXX _- De sancto Primo et Feliciano 
LXXXI_ De sancto Barnaba apostolo 47 St. Barnabas 
48 St. Theophilus and mir- 
acles of the Virgin 
49 St. Alban 
LXXXII_ De sanctis Vito et Modesto 
LXXXIII De sancto Quirico et Julita ejus matre 
LXXXIV_ De sancta Marina virgine 
LXXXV_ De sancto Gervasio et Prothasio 
LXXXVI De nativitate sancti Johannis bap- 50 St. John the Baptist 
tistae 
LXXXVII_ De sanctis Johanne et Paulo 
LXXXVIII De sancto Leone papa 
LXXXIX De sancto Petro apostolo 51 St. Peter 
XC _ De sancto Paulo apostolo 52 St. Paul 
53 St. Swithin 
54 St. Kenelm 
XCI_ De septem fratribus qui fuerunt filii 
beatae Felicitatis 
XCII De sancta Theodora 
XCIII De sancta Margareta 55 St. Margaret 
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Legenda Aurea 


De sancto Alexio 

De sancta Praxede 

De sancta Maria Magdalena 
De sancto Apollinari 

De sancta Christina 

De sancto Jacobo majore 
De sancto Christophoro 

De septem dormientibus 

De sanctis Nazario et Celso 
De sancto Felice papa 

De sanctis Simplicio et Faustino 
De sancta Martha 

De sanctis Abdon et Sennen 


De sancto Germano episcopo 

De sancto Eusebio 

De sanctis Machabeis 

De sancto Petro ad vincula 

De sancto Stephano papa 

De inventione sancti Stephani proto- 
martiris 

De sancto Dominico 

De sancto Sixto 

De sancto Donato 

De sancto Cyriaco et sociis ejus 

De sancto Laurentio martire 

De sancto Hyppolito et sociis ejus 

De assumtione B. M. V. 

De sancto Bernardo 

De sancto Timotheo 

De sancto Simphoriano 

De sancto Bartholomeo 

De sancto Augustino 

De decollatione sancti Johannis bapt. 

De sanctis Felice et Adaucto 

De sancto Saviniano et Savina 

De sancto Lupo 

De sancto Mamertino 

De sancto Aegidio 

De nativitate B. M. V. 

De sanctis Cornelio et Cypriano 

De sancto Lamperto 

De sancto Adriano cum sociis suis 

De sanctis Gorgonio et Dorotheo 
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. Mary Magdalene 
. Christina 


. James the Great 
. Christopher 


60 St. Martha 


[61 St. Oswald the King} 


62 St. Lawrence 


63 Assumpcio Marie 


64 St. Bartholomew 


(See No. 49 above) 


65 St. Giles 











CXXXVI 
CXXXVII 
CXXXVIII 
CXXXIX 
CXL 
CXLI 
CXLII 
CXLIII 
CXLIV 
CXLV 


CXLVI 
CXLVII 
CXLVIII 
CXLIX 
CL 

CLI 
CLII 
CLIII 


CLIV 
CLV 
CLVI 
CLVII 
CLVIII 
CLIX 
CLX 
CLXI 
CLXII 
CLXIII 
CLXIV 


CLXV 
CLXVI 


CLXVII 
CLXVIII 
CLXIX 
CLXX 
CLXXI 
CLXXII 
CLXXIII 
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Legenda Aurea 


De sanctis Protho et Jacincto 
De exaltatione sanctae crucis 

De sancto Johanne Chrysostomo 
De sancta Eufemia 

De sancto Matthaeo apostolo 
De sancto Mauritio et sociis suis 
De sancta Justina virgine 

De sanctis Cosma et Damiano 
De sancto Forseo episcopo 

De sancto Michaele archangelo 


De sancto Hieronymo 

De sancto Remigio 

De sancto Leodegario 

De sancto Francisco 

De sancta Pelagia 

De sancta Margarita 

De sancta Thaisi meretrice 

De sanctis Dionysio, Rustico et 
Eleutherio 

De sancto Calixto 

De sancto Leonardo 

De sancto Luca evangelista 

De sancto Crisanto et Daria 

De undecim millibus virginum 

De sanctis Symone et Juda apostolis 

De sancto Quintino 

De sancto Eustachio 

De omnibus sanctis 

De commemoratione animarum 

De quatuor coronatis 


De sancto Theodoro 
De sancto Martino episcopo 


De sancto Briccio 

De sancta Elizabeth 

De sancta Caecilia 

De sancto Clemente 

De sancto Crisogono 

De sancta Catherina 

De sancto Saturnino, Perpetua, Fe- 
licitate, et aliis sociis 
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66 Exaltacio Crucis 


67 St. Matthew 


68 St. Michael (all three 
Parts’) 
69 St. Jerome 


- 


70 St. Denis 

(See No. 77 below) 

71 St. Luke 

71 11,000 virgins 

73 Saints Simon and Jude 


74 St. Quintin 


75 All Hallows 
76 All Souls 


77 St. Leonard 
78 St. Martin 


79 St. Edmund confessor 
80 St. Edmund king 


81 St. Clement 


82 St. Katherine 
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Legenda Aurea English Legendary, 
Harley 2277 
CLXXIV De sancto Jacobo interciso 
CLXXV_ De sancto Pastore 
CLXXVI_ De sancto Johanne abbate 
CLXXVII De sancto Moyse abbate 
CLXXVIII De sancto Arsenio abbate 
CLXXIX De Agathon abbate 
CLXXX_ De sanctis Barlaam et Josaphat 
CLXXXI De sancto Pelagio papa 
CLXXXII De dedicatione ecclesiae 


In comparing the contents of the two collections one notes first of all 
the appearance in the English Legendary of seventeen Lives of English 
and Irish saints which are not found in the Legenda Aurea: Wulfstan, 
Bridget, Oswald the Bishop, Chad, Edward the Martyr, Cuthbert, 
Alphage, Brandan, Dunstan, Aldhelm, Augustine of Canterbury, Alban, 
Swithin, Kenelm, Oswald the King, Edmund the Confessor, Edmund 
the King. 

The compiler of the English Legendary also, in two instances, in- 
stead of following the Lives in the Legenda Aurea inserted materia! 
drawn from English sources. These are Thomas of Canterbury, of whom 
a much more extensive account is given, and St. Juliana. In the case of 
the latter the narrative in the English Legendary is based directly upon 
the early thirteenth-century Liflade of St. Juliana."* 

Vernacular material also supplied the main source for the Life of St. 
Margaret" in the English Legendary, which is to be compared with the 
poem, “Olde ant yonge i preit ou oure folies for to lete,” preserved in 
Trinity Coll. Camb. MS. B. 14. 39, of the middle of the thirteenth 
century.'* But although the poem in the Trinity Coll. MS supplies the 
general basis for the Life in the English Legendary, it is significant that 
at several points in the narrative phrases and incidents lacking in the 
Trinity poem are taken over directly from the Legenda Aurea. Thus ci. 
vv. 75-80: 

pis tuo pinges p‘ bu nemnedest erst bicomeb pe faire & suete 
p* pu beo icome of hese blode & p‘ pu hote margarete 

puse tuo bicomep pe wel ynou3 suche maide noble & freo 
Ac pe pridde bicomep pe no3t as bu mi3zt iseo 

16 Ed. from MSS. Royal 17. A. xxvii and Bodley 34 by O. Cockayne, EETS, Or. Ser. 51. 
—Note that the English Legendary keeps the O.E. word raketeie (1. 112); cf. raketehe in 
the Liflade (pp. 46 and 47). 

17 Text of Harley 2277 printed by Cockayne, EETS, Or. Ser. 13, pp. 24-33. 

18 Printed by Cockayne, op. cit., pp. 34-43 and by Horstmann, Alteng. Leg. Neue Folge, 
pp. 489-498, 
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p* pu onoure pe false god be gywes honge on pe treo 

Such noble maide as pu ert. 
Legenda Aurea (Graesse, p. 401): “duo prima tibi recte conveniunt, quia nobilis 
haberis et pulcherrima margarita comprobaris, sed tertium tibi non convenit, ut 
puella tam pulchra et nobilis Deum habeat crucifixum.” 


Both English versions tell the story of the dragon who appeared to 
St. Margaret in the prison and proceeded to swallow her alive but burst 
asunder when the saint made the sign of the cross. But the author of 
the English Legendary expresses his doubt as to the truth of the story 
(vv. 165-168): 


Ac pis ne telle i° no3t forsope for hit nis no3t to sobe iwrite 
Ac weber hit is sop ober hit nis y not noman p* wite 

Ac a3e cunde hit wer pb‘ be deuel were to debe ibro3t 

For he ne mai polie nanne dep y ne mai hit ileoue nost. 


Jacobus, it is interesting to observe, expresses similar skepticism: “Istud 
autem, quod dicitur de draconis devoratione et ipsius crepatione, 
apocryphum et frivolum reputatur.” Yet another instance of the incor- 
poration of Legenda Aurea material is the passage (vv. 193-226) in which 
the Devil, being forced by St. Margaret to confess, tells of his imprison- 
ment by Solomon. This has no counterpart in the earlier English poem 
but is based directly upon Jacobus de Voragine (ed. Graesse, p. 402). 


What seems at first a notable departure from the Legenda Aurea is 
the appearance in the English Legendary of a group of seven Miracles of 
Our Lady (No. 48 in Harley 2277). One of these, ‘“The Oxford Scholar 
Led to Heaven,” is clearly of English origin and has no parallel in any 
Continental collection. Of the other six, all except one (‘‘Toledo’’) occur 
in the Legenda Aurea. Thus in Cap. x1, ‘De Annuntiatione,” are found 
the miracles “Saved by Learning Two Words” and “Devil in Service”’;'® 
in Cap. cxrx, “De Assumptione” one finds the miracles “B.V. comes 
to the Devil instead of Victim,” and “Jew Boy”; and in Cap. cxxx1, 
“De Nativitate” the miracle “Theophilus.” The relation of these texts 
to the Legenda Aurea has been examined by Ruth Wilson Tryon: 


Though the Harley stories present many variations from the text of the Legenda 
in minor details, the resemblance in the main outline of the stories is close enough 
to suggest some connection. For example, the various Latin texts of the ‘‘Devil in 
Service” give two distinct versions of the legend: according to one, the master is 
a pious man; in the other, a wicked robber. Harley follows Jacobus in making 
him a robber. Again, the “Lily” miracle in the Latin manuscripts appears in at 


9 The substitution of two friars as central figures in this miracle in place of the “vir 
religiosus et sanctus”’ of the Latin text has a significant bearing upon the general question 
of the authorship of the English Legendary. 
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least four different forms, to say nothing of countless minor variations. Here 
Harley once more follows Jacobus, reproducing the Legenda version of “Saved by 
Learning Two Words,” in practically every detail. The general similarity of out- 
line appears, then, to indicate some relationship between the Harley Collection 
and the Legenda; but an examination of the minor variations makes it unlikely 
that the Legenda was the immediate source used by the Harley translator.” 


This is certainly true in the case of “Theophilus,” the first in this series 
of miracles. The English text, consisting of 194 long lines, includes many 
details absent from the severely condensed Latin narrative—which, for 
example, makes no mention of the Jewish magician who served as in- 
termediary between Theophilus and the Devil. The author of the English 
text must have known a more expanded form of the story—of which we 
have an example (though not the immediate source) in the Penitentia 
Theophili by Eutychianus.” The other four miracles, on the other hand, 
are much briefer (Jew-Boy 42 lines, Devil in Service 56 lines, B.V. Comes 
to the Devil 84 lines, Saved by Two Words 26 lines) and these agree 
closely with the corresponding narratives in the Legenda Aurea. Mrs. 
Tryon argues (p. 311) that if the English compiler had been following the 
text of Jacobus directly he would not have passed over certain details 
“which would have heightened the dramatic quality of the narrative.” 
This, however, does not seem conclusive, nor, indeed, altogether con- 
sistent with her statement earlier in the same paragraph (p. 310): “The 


English text of the legends throughout displays more vivid characteriza- 
tion; the narrative is enlivened by direct quotation; the motivation and 
dramatic unity of several of the stories are considerably improved.” 
In any case no sources for these Harley miracles have been pointed 
out which are closer than the Legenda Aurea. Finally it may be noted 
that several of these miracles are appended in the Legenda Aurea to the 


” 


chapters “De Annuntiatione” and “De Assumptione,” which seem to 
supply the sources for Nos. 27 and 63 in the English collection. 
Except for these deviations, and the omission of a considerable num- 
ber of saints who were of slighter interest to an English than to a Conti- 
nental audience, the English Legendary presents a striking parallel in 
contents and arrangement to the Legenda Aurea. The most notable 
difference is due to the fact that the English collection, written in the 
vernacular, was primarily intended for the instruction of laymen. Ac- 
cordingly, the English author makes a systematic effort to present his 
material in popularized form. In those pieces which deal with Scriptural! 
material the greatest divergence between the two collections is seen. 
Whereas Jacobus drew upon numerous works of learned commentators, 


%0 PMLA, xxxvmt, 310. 
1 Text printed by G. W. Dasent, Theophilus (London, 1845), pp. 67-71. 
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the English author aimed to present simple explanations of the feasts 
of the church, based upon the narratives in the Vulgate or in apocryphal 
books. Certainly much of the material in the Legenda would have been 
unintelligible to “lewed men” for whom it was necessary to explain such 
words as heresie and arsmetrick. 

Despite this difference in style the Lives in the English Legendary 
show close verbal resemblances to the text of the Legenda Aurea. One 
may compare, for example, the opening lines of St. Dominic with 


Sgint Domenic, be holie frere: in spayne was i-bore, 

In be toune of Caylre—: wel guod was be more: 

Sire felice is fader het: is moder dame Ione 

glad was pe Moder of pe sone: pat for him gan ofte grone: 

peo swile pat pis holi child: in is Moder wombe was, 

hire poste, as heo lay a-slepe: as ore louerd 3af pat cas, 

pat heo bar in hire wombe a best: bat fairest in any lond, 

And pat best bar rizt in is Mouth: ane berninde brond 

pe brond in pusse bestes mouth: po it was of hire i-bore, 

Schon so pat al cristine-dom: pe briztore was pare-fore 

And so wide so was cristinedom: And pare was so deork so ny3t 

pe brond in pe bestes Moube: hire pouste saf gret list. 

Po pat child was i-bore: and i-bro3t to cristin-dom 

Al-so bifeol pat a guod lauedi: pat him of watere nam 

pou3te pat pare was a steorre: In his fore-heued so bri3zt 

pat poru-out al cristine-dom: schon and gaf gret lij5t.” 
Dominicus ordinis praedicatorum dux et pater inclitus ex Hispaniae partibus 
villa, quae dicitur Callarega, Oxoviensis dyoecesis patre Felice matre vero Jo- 
hanne nomine secundum carnem originem duxit. Cujus mater ante ipsius ortum 
vidit in somniis se catulum gestantem in utero, ardentem in ore faculam bajulan- 
tem, qui egressus ex utero totam mundi machinam incendebat. Cuidam etiam 
matronae, quae ipsum ex sacro fonte levaverat, videbatur, quod puer Dominicus 
stellam perfulgidam haberet in fronte, quae totum orbem illustrabat.** 


The close similarity continues throughout the legend, although the 
English author, characteristically, adds some explanatory passages: he 
interprets the symbolism of the star, offers a spirited defense of the friars, 
and defines the term heresy: 

Pare weren false cristine Men aboute in pe londe, 

pat nolden nou3t clanliche pe rizte bileue onder-stonde, 

Ne huy ne bi-lefden nou3t pat ore louerd were ibore of be maide Marie— 

Swuch manere fals bi-leue Men cleopeden heresie. 


The close agreement between the Latin and English texts also appears 
on comparing the following passages from the Lives of St. Longinus and 
St. Nicholas: 


32 South Eng. Leg., p. 278, ll. 1-16. 23 Leg. Aur., ed. Graesse, p. 466. 
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SEint longes was a blint knist: bo god was don on rod; 

Pilatus him made oure lord stinge: & obere pat per stode. 

To pe herte he smote a spere: ac po he felede pe blode, 

Per wip he wette is eizen: and heo bicome wel gode 

Pis knist bo he miste seo: seo pe erbe quak 

And peclips of pe sonne: be deuel he gan forsake 

Of pe apostles he let him cristin: and suppe borw here rede 

In pe lond of capadoce: strong lif he gan lede 

A maner monk as he were: seuene and twenti ser 

Dis holi man seint longius: in penaunce wonder per.* 
Longinus fuit quidam centurio, qui cum aliis militibus cruci domini adstans 
jussu Pylati latus domini lancea perforavit et videns signa, quae fiebant, solen 
scilicet obscuratum et terrae motum in Christum credidit. Maxime ex eo, ut qui- 
dam dicunt, quod cum ex infirmitate vel senectute oculi ejus caligassent, de san 
guine Christi per lanceam decurrente fortuito oculos suos tetigit et protinus 
clare vidit. Unde renuntians militiae et ab apostolis instructus in Caesaria Cappa- 
dociae viginti octo annis monasticam vitam duxit et verbo et exemplo ad fidem 
multos convertit.* 


Seynt Nicholas be holie man: pat guod confessour was 

Of heize men he was i-come: In pe cite of patras: 

For in patras he was i-bore: nelle ich par-of nou3t lye; 

his moder name was Ione: his faderes epiphanie. 

Pe furste day pat he was i-bore: pat child, pat was so guod; 

As it was in ane mele i-babed: al-one upri3zt it stod. 

Ano[n] so he was i-bore: he gan to beo guod and clene; 

he nolde fridai ne wodnesday: souke nou3t bote ene. 

po he coube gon ant speke: he ne pleide neuere mo, 

Ake swane obuer children rageden faste: to churche he wolde go; 

he nolde speke non ydel word; as swuche children doth; 

Leizingue and pleizes and ragingues: he bi-lefte al-so 

pe he was sethpe of grettore elde: to scole he was i-set; 

So wel he leornede: pat man nuste, no child leorni bet. 

Sethpe po he more coupe: al his studie he tok 

to guodespelles ant to holi writes: and alle opere bokes for-sok.”* 
Nicolaus civis Paterae urbis ex divitibus et sanctis parentibus originem duxit. 
Pater ejus Epiphanes, mater vero Johanna dicta est. Quem cum primaevo ju- 
ventutis suae flore parentes genuissent, deinceps caelibem vitam duxerunt. Hic 
prima die dum balnearetur, erectus stetit in pelvi. Insuper quarta et sexta 
feria tantum semel sugebat ubera. Factus autem juvenis aliorum devitans 


™% Egerton 1993, f. 119a. See Rose J. Peebles, The Legend of Longinus (1911), 96: “The 
story as given here follows closely the Golden Legend type, though I do not mean to imply 
that it was taken from Voragine. The questions of the judge and Aphrodisius are omitted, 
and the whole account is more popular in tone.” 

% Leg. Aur., ed. Graesse, p. 202. 

%® The South English Legendary, EETS, 87, 240, ll. 1-16. 
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lascivias ecclesiarum potius terebat limina et quidquid ibi de sacra scriptura 
intelligere poterat, memoriter retinebat.”” 


Lack of space prevents me from presenting further parallels. The rela- 
tion between the texts of Harley 2277 and the Legenda Aurea may also 
be observed by comparing the following Lives printed from this MS by 
Furnivall.?® 


St. Christopher, p. 59 ff. cf. Leg. Aur. ed. Graesse, p. 430 
11000 Virgins, p. 66 ff. cf. Leg. Aur. ed. Graesse, p. 701 
St. Katherine, p. 90 ff. cf. Leg. Aur. ed. Graesse, p. 789 
St. Andrew, p. 98 ff. cf. Leg. Aur. ed. Graesse, p. 13 
St. Lucy, p. 101 ff. cf. Leg. Aur. ed. Graesse, p. 30 


The Life of St. Barnabas (No. 46) offers a noteworthy exception in 
its extensive differences both in arrangement and incident from the 
text of the Legenda Aurea (Cap. Lxxx1). In this case one must assume 
that the English author made use of some supplementary source. Again, 
in the Life of St. John the Baptist (No. 49) one observes a variation in 
arrangement from the Latin collection. Although occupying the proper 
calendar position for the Feast of the Nativity of John the Baptist, 
(June 24), the English Life omits the account of his birth, presenting in- 
stead the material belonging to a different anniversary, ‘De decollatione 
sancti Johannis baptistae” (Leg. Aur., Cap. cxxv). Whatever the reason 
for this change, it is evident that this arrangement was not accidental. 
The marvels related in Cap. cxxv were gathered by Jacobus from vari- 
ous sources, and the appearance of the similar incidents in the English 
account can hardly be the result of an independent compilation. 


Still another instance of change in arrangement is presented by 
“Letania major et minor” (No. 36), which in the English Legendary 
follows immediately after St. Mark’s Day (April 25) but in the Legenda 
Aurea (Cap. Lxx) follows “St. John ante portam latinam.” There was 
equally good authority for the position given to this section in the 
English legendary, as appears from the statement of Jacobus in the 
opening sentence of ‘‘De letania majori et minori!” 

Letaniae in anno bis fiunt, scilicet in festo sancti Marci, quae dicitur letania 


major, et tribus diebus ante adscensionem domini, quae dicitur letania minor, 
et interpretatur letania supplicationem vel rogationem.” 


Specially important for our present investigation is the question as 
to the sources of the Lives of Judas and Pilate in the English Legendary. 


37 Leg. Aur., ed. cit., p. 22. 
8 Early Eng. Poems and Lives of Saints, London Philol. Soc. (Berlin, 1862). 
3° Ed. Graesse, p. 312. 
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These apocryphal stories follow the corresponding texts in the Legenda 
Aurea so closely that they might well be direct translations of them. 
Jacobus de Voragine appended the history of Judas to Chapter x.y, 
“De Sancto Mathia apostolo” and that of Pilate to Chapter Lin, ‘De 
passione Domini.” The author of the English collection, on the other 
hand, placed these “liper briddes” together. But as Pilate and Judas had 
no days assigned to them in the Calendar of Saints some uncertainty 
was felt as to their proper position. In three manuscripts (Harley 2277, 
Corp. Christi Coll. Camb. 145, Trinity Coll. Camb. 605) they are thrown 
over to the end of the collection, but in seven other manuscripts they 
follow the Passion, the position occupied by the Life of Pilate in the 
Legenda Aurea. 

These stories in the Legenda Aurea, as Professor Rand has shown,’ 
were borrowed by Jacobus with very slight modifications from MS. 
Palatinus 619 (x1—x1I cent.) in the Vatican. In the Vatican MS as in 
the Legenda Aurea the “Historia de Iuda Proditore” immediately fol- 
lows the account of the choice of Mathias as Judas’ successor. But in 
introducing these stories into his collection Jacobus adds a caveat which 
is not found in the Vatican MS: “Hucusque in praedicta historia apoc- 
rypha legitur, quae utrum recitanda sit lectoris arbitrio relinquatur, 
licet sit potius reliquenda quam asserenda.” 

In a more recent study of the development of the Judas legend, Pro- 
fessor Paull Baum* discusses the Life of Judas in the English Legendary 
in its relation to the version in the Legenda Aurea and concludes: 


We may be fairly certain that the English poem was based not on some early 
copy of the Legenda Aurea, but on an independent manuscript which contained 
the life of Judas, either Type R or Type L, and the life of Pilate side by side.* 


And in a footnote he adds: “Such a manuscript, for example, as St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, 214.” 

Professor Baum rests his case almost solely upon the “‘De ortu Jude 
scarioht”’ in this St. John’s College MS, which seems to him “to belong 
to the first half of the thirteenth century, and certainly is earlier than 
the composition of the Legenda Aurea.’ But his opinion on this point 
is distinctly at variance with that of Dr. M. R. James, who at Professor 
Baum’s request “again examined this portion of the manuscript and 
pronounced his ‘deliberate opinion’ that the life of Judas here ‘may quite 


% Edward Kennard Rand, “Medieval Lives of Judas Iscariot,’ Kittredge Anniversary 
Papers (1913), pp. 305 ff—For more general discussion of these legends see W. Creizenach, 
‘‘Legenden und Sagen von Pilatus” (Paul u. Braune Beitrdge 1, 89-107) and Du Méril, 
“Légendes de Pilate et de Judas Ischariote,” Poésies populaires latines du moyen Age, 
pp. 326 and 355. 3! Paull Franklin Baum, PMLA, xxxt (1916), 481 ff. 

2 Baum, op. cit., p. 531. % Baum, op. cit., p. 498. 
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possibly be after 1260; and not impossibly but less likely after 1280’.’™ 

As we have already shown,® recent authorities agree in dating the 
Legenda about 1255, so that Professor Baum is hardly warranted in his 
positive statement that the text in the St. John’s College MS “certainly 
is earlier than the composition of the Legenda Aurea.’”’ Moreover, a point 
which seems decisive against Professor Baum’s argument is the fact that 
the lives of Judas and Pilate in this Cambridge MS include the “HWu- 
cusque’”’ passage, which according to Professor Rand was written in the 
Legenda Aurea, by Jacobus himself! 

Professor Baum’s hypothesis thus becomes difficult if not altogether 
impossible. To account for this “Hucusque”’ passage in the Cambridge 
MS he is obliged to postulate the existence of a Latin text of these apoc- 
ryphal stories derived from Professor Rand’s Palatinus 619 and serving 
as the common source for Jacobus and the Cambridge MS. Indeed, as 
he admits, if “the second statement of Dr. James is correct .. . this 
hypothesis falls to the ground.”® 

Returning now to the Life of Judas in the English Legendary, I am 
obliged to call in question Professor Baum’s statement* that it is im- 
possible to determine whether the English poet used Type R (text given 
by Baum pp. 493-494) or by Type L (as represented by the Legenda Aurea). 
My collation of the English poem as printed by Furnivall** with these 
Latin texts shows no points in which it agrees with Type R as opposed to 


the Legenda Aurea. On the other hand, the phrases of the English text 
show repeated agreements with the Legenda Aurea instead of with Type 
. Limits of space oblige me to present only a few selected examples: 


. Fuit in diebus Herodis regis Pilato preside uir in Iudea Ruben nomine.. . 
uxoris sue Ciboree. 

. Quod fuit quidam vir in Jerusalem nomine Ruben . . . qui habuit uxorem, 
quae Cyborea nuncupata est. 

. Ruben was his fader icliped, his moder Thiborie. 
pis ruben in ierusalem wonede mid his wyue. 


. Ruben uero multi modis et inexplicabilibus inuoluitur curis. Nepharium enim 
ducit filium occidi, scelerosum totius gentis destructorem enutriri. 

. Parentes plurimum timuerunt, et quid de eo facerent, cogitare coeperunt, 
cumque filium abhorrerent occidere, nec vellent destructorem sui generis enu- 
trire. 

. Hi nuste what hem was to done po pat child was ibore, 

Lop hem was to murprie here flesch and here blod, 
And lop a bern to norischie so liber and vngod. 


* Baum, oP. cit., p. 497, n. 15. % See above, pp. 337-339. 
* Baum, op. cit., p. 499, note. 37 Baum, op. cit., p. 531. 
%8 Early Eng. Poems, pp. 107-111. 
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. Regina obsequitur hancque regiam peperisse prolem terram promulgatur in 
omnem. 

. Puerum igitur secreto nutriri fecit et se gravidam simulavit, tandem se filium 
peperisse mentitur et per totum regnum fama haec celebris divulgatur. 

. Heo let it witie in preuite, mid childe heo hire makede. 


. Regina autem sciens eum ad se non pertinere tantum in suum dedignatur 
audire. 

. Regina autem hoc moleste ferens et Judam ad se non pertinere sciens ipsum 
crebrius verberavit. Sed nec sic a molestia pueri desistebat. 

. Ac pe quene him beot sore agen, whan heo hit mizte vnderszite 
Ac perfore nolde he neuere bileue for neuere ichasted he nas. 


Finally, in Type R no connection is made between the anger of Judas 
over the wasting of the ointment and his betrayal of Jesus for thirty 
pence, although in the Legenda Aurea this is set forth in much detail: 


Dolens vero tempore dominicae passionis, quod unguentum, quod trecentos 
valebat, non fuerat venditum, ut illos etiam denarios furaretur, abiit et domi 
num xxx denariis vendidit, quorum unusquisque valebat decem denarios 
usuales et damnum unguenti tricentorum denariorum recompensavit; vel (ut 
quidam ajunt) omnium, quae pro Christo dabantur, decimam partem furabatur 
et ideo pro decima parte, quam in unguento amiserat, scilicet pro xxx denariis, 
dominum vendidit. 


What appears to be a direct paraphrase of this passage is found in lines 
127-136 of the English poem: 


Iudas of-po3te pis ille: for hit moche worp was 

And seide pat hit was vuele ido: pat hit isold nas 

Preo hondred pans hit was worp: and bermide me mi3te fille 
Menie pore man afingred: ho so hit moste sille 

Pat he seide for he wolde: if pe boxes hadde ibeon isolde 
Habbe ispend and to him: pe teoping iholde 

pe teobing perof was prettie pans: sore him of-bo3te perfore 
Pat so menie pans of his peofpe: scholde fram him beo ilore 
perfore oure louerd for prettie pans: he solde mid vnrizte 
pat he pe teobing of pulke boxes: to him Keouerie mi3te. 


Returning finally to the general problem of the English Legendary, 
we may inquire what sources would have been available for the exten- 
sive collection represented by Harley 2277 if the compilation by Jacobus 
is left out of consideration. Horstmann, who on chronological grounds 
excluded the Legenda Aurea, remarks: “I do not think that a Latin 
Legendary on the same basis then existed and could be used as a source.” 
It is not strange, then, that he was forced to the conclusion that the 
English Legendary was the result of collaboration, for as he declares, 
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“Merely to collect the materials, the Vitae, which had to be brought to- 
gether from different places, as no library of the present type then ex- 
isted, transcended the power of one man.”** But Horstmann’s supposi- 
tion that it was “the joint work of a whole abbey” is rendered dubious 
but the fact that among the lives in the Harley Legendary no distin-- 
tions of language or style have been observed. On the other hand, it 
would be quite possible to regard the collection as the work of a single 
author if we suppose that the English poet had the advantages of using 
the Latin collection as a basis. And doubtless this conclusion would long 
ago have found general acceptance had it not been for the mistaken 
opinion that the Legenda Aurea could not have been available in Eng- 
land at such an early date.‘ 

In her edition of the Southern Passion Mrs. Beatrice Brown brought 
forward strong evidence to show that the English Legendary was the 
work of a friar, though she was unable to decide positively whether he 
was @ Dominican or a Franciscan.“ Accordingly, it becomes a matter of 
some interest to note the number of manuscripts which include lives of 
St. Dominic and St. Francis. In the Legenda Aurea 4 chapter is devoted 
to each of them and another to the Dominican martyr, St. Peter. The 
Life of St. Dominic in the English Legendary appears to be based di- 
rectly on that in the Legenda, but the material for the Life of St. Francis 
on the other hand, as Horstmann has noted,® is taken from Bona- 
ventura’s Life of the Saint of Assisi.“ If the author of the English 
Legendary was a Dominican, as Mrs. Brown thinks more likely, it is 
singular that he deliberately turned aside from the text of Jacobus to 
the Life by Bonaventura, a Franciscan. Also it may be significant that 
although the Life of Dominic appears in only six manuscripts“ of the 
English Legendary, the Life of Francis is found in twelve,® and there is 
not a single manuscript which gives St. Dominic without St. Francis. 
On the other hand, the life of the Dominican martyr St. Peter appears 
in a larger number of manuscripts than either St. Dominic or St. 


3° Horstmann, South Eng. Leg., EETS 87, p. viii. 

“© Professor Baum has unconsciously supplied a valuable bit of evidence on this point 
by calling attention to the existence in the Cambridge MS (dated by James between 
1260 and 1280) of the lives of Judas and Pilate which, as I endeavored to prove, must have 
been copied from the Legenda A urea. 41 Southern Passion, Introd., Chap. v. 

® South Eng. Leg., EETS, p. 53, note. 

* Bonaventura was commissioned in 1260 to prepare a Life of St. Francis; and his 
work was presented and approved in 1263. 

“ Laud 108, Bodley 779, Vernon, Trinity Camb. 605, Egerton 1993, Lambeth 223. 

“Laud 108, Ashmole 43, Vernon, Bodley 779, Camb. Un. Add. 3039, Pepys 2344, 
Trinity Camb. 605, Cotton Jul. D. ix, Egerton 1993, Egerton 2891, Stowe 949, Lambeth 
223. 
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Francis.“ Indeed, Harley 2277, which is our most dependable manu- 
script and earlier than any other except Laud 108, includes the life of 
this Dominican martyr, but not the life of the founder of either order. 

The preponderance of the life of Francis as over against that of 
Dominic must, indeed, modify the value, as evidence of Dominican 
origin, of the subject-matter of the latter legend and of the dependence 
upon a Dominican original. The unsatisfactory state of the early manu- 
scripts makes it impossible to reach any final conclusion as to Dominican 
or Franciscan authorship, but it is clear at least that the collection 
circulated among groups where both orders were highly regarded. At 
the same time the omission in numerous manuscripts of the lives of 
both Dominic and Francis suggests that the popularity of the collection 
extended to circles not hospitable to the Orders—in all likelihood the 


secular clergy. 
MInnlE E. WELLS 
Southeastern Teachers College, 
Durant, Oklahoma 
“ Fourteen MSS contain the Life of St. Peter the Martyr: Laud 108, Bodley 779, 


Ashmole 43, Tanner 17, Vernon, Trinity Oxf. 57, Corp Chr. Camb. 145, Pepys 2344, Trin. 
Camb. 605, Harley 2277, Cott. Jul. D. ix, Egerton 1993, Egerton 2891, B. M. Addit. 10301. 
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XXIII 
ARCITE’S ILLNESS AND VINCENT OF BEAUVAIS 


HE most complete and detailed study of a specific medical case in 

Chaucer is the account, in The Knight’s Tale, of Arcite’s injury, 
his gradually developing symptoms, the diagnosis of their underlying 
causes, the treatment applied, and the patient’s eventual death. Boc- 
caccio’s Teseide describes the youth’s accident but does not record the 
attempts of the physicians to save his life: the entire passage is an 
interpolation by Chaucer. The probable source of the poet’s remarkably 
accurate knowledge of medicine is revealed by an examination of the 
medical chapters of the greatest of medieval encyclopedias, the Speculum 
Majus of Vincent of Beauvais. 

Arcite is thrown from his horse with such violence that his breast is 
“to-brosten with his sadel-bowe.” Forthwith, alarming symptoms begin 
to develop. 

Swelleth the brest of Arcite, and the sore 
Encreesseth at his herte more and more. (A 2743-44) 


An examination of Vincent’s discussion of accidents to the lungs or 
chest reveals the fact that a sore, or impostume, was a common result 
of such injuries. An entire chapter is devoted to an exposition of the 


nature of the impostume, which, on the authority of Haly, is defined as 
follows: ““Apostema est grossicies & tumor qui membro fit ex abundantie 
materie concavitates eius replentis ac distendentis.”" In a chapter en- 
titled “De Passionibus Accidentibus Operimento Costarum & Lacertis 
Pectoris et Dyafragmati,” the encyclopedist describes such an abscess 
located in the chest, and indicates that it may arise from an external 
wound or “‘punctura.” 


Lateris autem dolor est apostema quod in lacertis fit pectoris & aliquando in 
interioribus costarum lacertis, huius signa sunt dolor ac percussio in eo latere in 
quo est passio vel punctura.? 


Though this description applies only in a general way to Arcite’s 
sore,” in the next chapter Vincent deals with a wound and an im- 
postume both strikingly similar to those with which the unfortunate 
youth is afflicted. The wound is classified as a separatio continuationis: 


“ 


Separatio continuationis est ut vulnus quod a pectore ad cor mittitur sive per- 
foratur. Quod si ad cor & concavitates, maximeque ad sinistram, penetraverit, 
homo ilico moritur, si non, paulo post obit. 


1 Speculum Doctrinale xv, cap. xxiv, “De Apostemate.” 
® Ibid., xv, cap. Ixxxviii. 
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The impostume described in the same chapter seems to be an exact 
counterpart of Arcite’s. 

Organicus morbus est ex apostemate sanguineo vel colerico quod accidit cordi vel 
casule ipsum circumdanti. Et cui hoc accidit non diu vivit. Huius signa sunt 
inflammatio, gravitas, & distensio.* 


This impostume resembles Arcite’s in every detail. Both arise from 
blood; both are located at the heart or very near it; both cause swelling 
and pain; and both result in death. 

If the exciting cause of an impostume is frequently a wound, the direct 
cause is an excess of some humor, particularly of a corrupt or putrefying 
humor such as clotted blood. “Et materia quidem huius apostematis est 
colera aut sanguis colericus. .. . Et cum hoc quandoque fit ex sanguine 
adusto. ...”4 That Arcite’s impostume is of the type caused by blood 
is made clear by Chaucer’s next two lines: 


The clothered blood, for any lechecraft, 
Corrupteth, and is in his bouk y-laft. 


The dangers arising from corrupted blood are repeatedly mentioned by 
Vincent. If a wound is not properly bandaged, “‘sanguis . . . ad infirma 
loca transmittitur, indeque illic apostemata et vulnera generantur.’” 
Blood which flows into any part of the body and is not assimilated wil! 
remain in that member, putrefy, and cause fever: 

Cum ad membra sanguis ierit, quod quidem nature sue conveniens est. . - 
suscipit & in suam naturam transformat. Quod autem non confert, subtiliat & 
soluit; quod si non valeat, in illo membro remanet & in locis vacuis, cumque putre- 
factivum fuerit, febres generat.® 


The poet next turns to the remedies for Arcite’s desperate case: 


That neither veyne-blood, ne ventusinge, 
Ne drinke of herbes may ben his helpinge. 


Vincent devotes several chapters to a discussion of the various methods 
of blood-letting. The two main branches of this type of surgery were 
cyrurgia in venis and ventosa. The first term is self-explanatory. The 
second, ventosa, is applied to a type of blood-letting employed on the 
body rather than on the limbs and, according to Vincent, particularly 
helpful to patients suffering from gross blood. “Ventose . . . prius sub- 
tilem extrahunt sanguinem quam grossum; harum quidem iuvamentum 


3 Ibid., xv, cap. Ixxxix, “De Passionibus Cordis & primo de Cordiaca.” 

‘ Ibid., xv, cap. Ixxxviii, “De Passionibus Accidentibus Operimento Costarum & Lacer- 
tis Pectoris et Dyafragmati.” 

5 Ibid., x1m1, cap. cxlvii, “De Alligatione Eiusdem.” 

6 Ibid., xm, cap. ix, “De Purgatione Corporis ad Custodiam Sanitatis.” 
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est in corporibus grossis grossumque sanguinem habentibus.”’ There 
were three methods of ventusing: sifia vacua, sitia cum igne, and the 
more radical ventosa cum incisione. Excessive or infected blood required 
the use of the last type. The thicker the blood, the deeper must be the 
cut. Gross blood such as Arcite’s demanded nothing less than an in- 
cision ad profundam carnem! Vincent discusses the process simply and 
grimly. Ventosa cum incisione is to be applied 


ut a membrorum profundo sanguis malus extrahatur, simulque cum eo mali 
humores educantur. Et siquidem modicum sanguinem oporteat extheri, non 
profundam incisionem convenit. Si, vero, multum, multa quoque fiat incisio ac 
profunda. Item, si tenuis fuerit sanguis, incisio in cute & non profunda ex- 
hibeatur. Si, vero, grossus, usquam ad profundam carnem deducatur.® 


The next three lines constitute the only difficult detail in the descrip- 
tion of Arcite’s sufferings. 


The vertu expulsif, or animal, 
Fro thilke vertu cleped natural 
Ne may the venym voyden ne expelle. 


For an understanding of this passage, a knowledge of the whole medieval 
theory of “virtues” is necessary. 

In each of the three principal organs of the body—namely, the liver 
heart, and brain—is generated one of the “spirits,” the mysterious and 
intangible vital fluids which, flowing through veins, arteries, and nerves, 
inform the body with vitality, prevent its dissolution, and control the 
functioning of all its organs. The three spirits, natural, vital, and 
animal, establish in their respective seats the corresponding “virtues,” 
the vital forces through which the soul mingles itself with the body 
and directs its actions. In connection with Arcite’s case, the seat and 
instruments of the virtues animal and vital should be noted. The virtus 
animalis is situated in the brain and functions by means of the nerves. 
“Animalis ... in ventriculis cerebri generatur ac per nervos ad omne 
corpus mittitur.”® The virtus naturalis has its seat in the liver. Its 
spiritus is diffused through the veins. “Naturalis virtus operatur in 
eparte sanguinem et alios humores, quos per venas ad omni corporis 


7 Ibid., x1m1, cap. cxxxiv, “De Cyrurgia que Fit in Carne et primo de Ventosis.” It 
should be noted in connection with this excerpt that Vincent misquotes his source, the 
Canon of Avicenna, in such a way as to reverse the meaning of the last clause. Avicenna 
says that ventusing is of very little use in purging gross blood. (See Avicennae Canonis 
Liber 1, fen iv, cap. xxi, “De Ventosis.””) Chaucer, in having Arcite’s physicians employ 
ventusing, follows Vincent. 

8 Tbid., xm, cap. cxxxv, “De Triplici Ventosarum Usu.” 

* Ibid., xtv, cap. xlvii, “De Spiritibus.” 
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membra transmittit ut inde augeantur & nutriantur.”!° The naturalis, 
then, controls venous blood, and Chaucer is correct in his statement that 
it is “thilke vertu cleped natural” which must be purged of venom if 
Arcite’s life is to be saved. 

The virtues whose task it was to expel the venom must now be con- 
sidered. That the action of the expulsiva, one of the four main subdivi- 
sions of the maturalis, was required for driving out a corrupted humor is 
obvious, for the expulsion of whatever was harmful to the body was 
the specific function of that virtue. ‘““Expulsiva vero nociva & super- 
flua expellit.”"' The main field of action for this virtue was the stomach," 
but it functioned also in other members of the body. “Expellit etiam 
hec virtus a membro in membrum nocentes materias.’"* The expulsiva 
should, then, have performed its task not only in Arcite’s stomach but 
also in the region of his wound. Its failure was doubtless due to the de- 
terioration of the whole virtus naturalis, of which it was a part. The 
blood from Arcite’s injury settled in his breast in such quantities that 
it could not be immediately expelled. Remaining there, it putrefied, 
thereby doing irreparable harm to all branches of the naturalis, including 
the expulsiva, which, had the injury been less, would probably have 
been able to expel the infected humor. 

The question of the working of the virtus animalis in Arcite’s case is 

slightly more complicated. It involves the medieval theory of the func- 
tions of the virtues in the act of breathing. The control of the breath 
was one of the offices of the virtus vitalis, but it must be noted that 
breathing, although actuated and controlled by the vitalis, was definitely 
a voluntary action, performed by the muscles at the stimulus of the 
nerves, the instruments of the virtus animalis. Vincent is explicit on 
these points: 
Sicut autem superius dictum est, per virtutem vitalem fit dilatatio simulque 
reductio per quas utrasque fit anhelitus ac respiratio. Est autem anhelitus unus 
ex voluntariis motibus; movet enim pectus, & pectoris motus fit per nervos qui 
lacertis inter costas positis continuantur. Omnis autem motus qui fit per nervos 
& lacertis voluntarius est. Hinc est quod homo quando vult spiritum suum artare 
potest & respirationem prohibere." 


All voluntary actions are performed by the virtus animalis through the 
mediation of its instruments, the nerves. Vincent devotes a chapter to 
this point, and states definitely: “Omnes autem sensus & motus volun- 


10 Sp. Naturale xxv, cap. iii, “De Viribus Anime quibus Commiscetur Corpori.” 

0 J[bid., xxv, cap. iii, “De Viribus Anime quibus Commiscetur Corpori.” 

2 Tbid., xxv, cap. ix, ‘“De Actione Virtutis Expulsive in Eodem.” 

13 Tbid. 

™ Tbid., xxv, cap. lii, “Quod Vitalis Causa Sit Anhelitus ac Respirationis et Ceterorum.” 
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tarii diriguntur a cerebro.’ Again, in a chapter entitled De Anathomia 
Membrorum, he writes: “‘Sed et musculis pectoris nisi a cerebro mover- 
entur non possit aer attrahi.’’® 

The virtus animalis, then, was undoubtedly one of the two virtues 
whose functions were necessary in the act of breathing. But was there, 
according to the beliefs of medieval physicians, any reason for a virtue 
whose seat was in the brain to fail in its action because of a wound in 
the breast? Vincent’s statements make clear the fact that such a reaction 
was exactly what wus to be expected. The animalis sent out its impulses 
by means of the nerves. Therefore, if a nerve in any member of the 
body was cut, that member was deprived of both sense and motion. 
“Porro virtutis sentientis et virtutis moventis operationes exhibet cere- 
brum mediatione nervorum.... Unde cum aliquis nervorum qui ad 
aliquod membrorum illud pervenit inciditur, membrum illud sensu 
motuque privatur.’’ Arcite’s breast was “al to-brosten.” Its nerves 
must have been injured. 

Even, however, if the accident failed, by some miracle, to damage the 
nerves of Arcite’s chest, the resulting impostume and the congested 
blood must have done so. p 


Cessatio quidem motus, id est, enervatio, fit si nervis membrum moventibus 
incommodum accidat quod transitum virtutis voluntarie moventis omnino pro- 
hibeat. Et hoc . . . aut ex apostemate nervos ingrossante, aut ex humore grosso ipsi 
nervo inherente si concavus est, aut ex compressione qui nervis accidit non con- 
cavis. .. . Si autem in lacertis pectoris, defectus vocatur anhelitus.'* 


It is significant for one attempting to pass judgment upon the ac- 
curacy of Chaucer’s medical knowledge that in this failure of the 
pulmonary system the poet attributes the cause to the right virtue, the 
animalis. A man who possessed merely the ordinary layman’s knowledge 
of medical science would almost surely have selected the vitalis as the 
root of the trouble, since the cause of the impulse to breathe certainly 
lay within the province of that virtue. In Arcite’s case, however, the 
impostume had not yet encroached sufficiently upon the seat of the 
vitalis to prevent its functioning. The heart still continued to beat, 
thereby causing the dilatatio and reductio which should have resulted in 
exhalation and inhalation. The more distant animalis, however, crippled 
by the serious injury to its channels, the nerves, could no longer produce 


6 Ibid. xxvt, cap. xi, “Qualiter Omnes Sensus et Voluntarii Motus a Cerebro Diri- 
guntur.” 

6 Tbid., xxxm, cap. Ixxiv, ““De Anathomia Membrorum.” 

1 Tbid., xxv, cap. lvi, “De Virtute Animali et eius Speciebus.”’ 

18 Sp. Doc. x1v, cap. cxxxvi, “De Accidentibus Virtute Moventi & primo de eius De- 
fectione.”” 
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a sufficient muscular contraction and expansion of the chest to carry on 
adequately the act of breathing. 

It is evident, then, that the injury to Arcite’s chest and the resulting 
impostume naturally caused the failure of the virtus animalis and that 
the defection of the animalis seriously impaired the patient’s ability to 
breathe. The next question to be considered is whether, as Chaucer 
implies, the loss of the ability to breathe deeply and regularly would 
lessen the power of the body to expel a noxious humor such as the blood 
clotted in Arcite’s breast. Vincent clearly indicates that such would be 
the case. One of the most important functions of the pure air drawn into 
the lungs in the process of breathing was the purification of the blood 
by means of the expulsion of its noxious fumes. “Dilatatur enim et con- 
stringitur, quia ministrat aerem cordi attrahendo et cordis calorem 
mitigando et cor ipsum depurando superfluas fumositates ab ipso 
recipiendo & eas expellendo.’”* Chaucer is, then, right in believing that 
the virtus animalis, had it been functioning properly, would have helped 
to relieve Arcite’s breast of the gross blood decaying there. It should have 
purified the heart itself by receiving from it and expelling the superfluous 
fumes arising from the blood. Because of the defection of the animalis, 
the fumes were not expelled. Remaining in the blood, they added to the 
general corruption of the system.”® 

Arcite’s case is now indeed desperate. The corruption has spread unti] 


The pypes of his longes gonne to swelle, 
And every lacerte in his breast adoun 
Is shent with venim and corrupcioun. 


According to Vincent, affections of the organs involved in breathing 
might arise in any one of several places. 


19 Sp. Nat. xxv, cap. iii, “De Viribus Anime quibus Commiscetur Corpori.”’ 

20 Professor W. C. Curry believes that Chaucer’s reference to the failure of the “vertu 
expulsif, or animal” to expel the venom from the “natural’”’ means that Arcite was unable 
to cough. He bases this theory on the statement of Gilbertus Anglicus that the cough is “a 
movement resulting from the combined action of the virtus animalis and the virtus natur- 
alis. (See Curry, Walter Clyde: Chaucer and the Mediaeval Sciences [New York, 1926], 
pp. 142 ff.) If Professor Curry is right, it is still probable that Chaucer derived his informa- 
tion from Vincent, who presents the same theory of the cough. (See Speculum Doctrinale 
Xv, cap. lxxxiii, “De Passionibus Pulmonis & primo de Tussi.’’) Since, however, Chaucer 
makes no reference whatever to coughing, Mr. Curry’s explanation of the lines seems un- 
necessarily circuitous. It was gross blood, not phlegm, which had to be expelled from 
Arcite’s breast if he was to live. It is undoubtedly true that in the later stages of his malady 
he could not cough, but he suffered from an even more serious disability. He could not 
breathe deeply or regularly enough to purify his blood of the noxious fumes which were 
constantly adding to his infection. 
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Dicendum de illis (passionibus) qui fiunt in membris anhelitus. Huiuscemodi 
namque passionum alie nascuntur ... in pulmonis cannalibus, alie quoque in 
pulmone ipso . . . alie in lacertis pectoris, alie vero in corde.” 


Arcite’s pulmonary system is now infected in no less than three of these 
regions: his heart, the pypes of his longes, and every lacerte in his breast. 
The extraordinary similarity of the italicized phrases to Vincent’s 
pulmonis cannalibus and lacertis pectoris might suggest the conjecture 
that Chaucer was writing with the Speculum open before him. 

The next two lines record a last attempt on the part of Arcite’s 
physicians, an attempt which they must have realized was foredoomed 
to failure. 

Him gayneth neither, for to gete his lyf, 
Vomyt upward ne dounward laxatif. 


The physicians in administering emetics and laxatives for a congestion 
of humors in the lungs were following a tradition approved by Vincent. 
“Cum attractus humorum sit in...cannalibus pulmonis... me- 
dicamen tamen illum ad meri trahit & ad stomachum, a quo ad intestina 
pellitur.’” 
The crisis has now come, and all the expedients of the doctors have 

proved futile. 

Al is to-brosten thilke regioun, 

Nature hath now no dominacioun; 

And certeinly ther nature wol nat wirche 

Far-wel phisyk! go ber the man to chirche! 


The most critical stage of any illness was the hora status, defined by 
Vincent as the hour of the final struggle between nature and the in- 
vading forces of disease. ‘‘Porro status est hora pugne, sc., in qua vehe- 
mens pugna fit inter naturam & materiam, apparetque victoria unius 
earum super aliam.”™ The life of the patient hangs in the balance. Only 
the victory of nature can save it. The physician is helpless. His whole 
duty is the imitation of nature; he is, at best, merely her servant. ‘‘Me- 
dicus ergo peritus nature motus debet imitari. In omnibus enim natura 
operatur; medicus vero minister est.’™ Arcite’s injury has reached its in- 
evitable outcome. If a man suffers a wound which “ad cor & con- 
cavitates . . . penetraverit, homo ilico moritur, si non, paulo post obit.’”™ 


™ Sp. Doc. xv, cap. xxix, “De Passionibus Membrorum Anhelitus & primo de Gurgu- 
lione.”’ ® [bid., xm, cap. xciv, ‘De Modo Attrahendi Humores.” 

% Tbid., xv, cap. iii, “De Horis Febrium.”’ 

™ Tbid., xt, cap. xxxviii, ‘De Preparatione Corporis ad Humorum Purgationem.” 

% Tbid., xv, cap. lxxxix, “De Passionibus Cordis & primo de Cordiaca.” 
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Arcite’s wound was not quite deep enough to cause immediate death, 
but the resulting impostume at his heart cut off whatever slender hope 
of recovery may have remained, “Cui hoc accidit non diu vivit.’’* 

The complications resulting from Arcite’s accident and the underlying 
causes which produced them may perhaps be rendered more intelligible 
by a brief summary. Shortly after the youth’s accident, his breast began 
to swell. Blood gathered in the injured region, clotted, putrefied, and 
gave rise to an impostume, which developed at the patient’s heart. 
The physicians made desperate efforts to expel the corrupted humor. 
Ordinary blood-letting having failed, they resorted to the expedient of 
“ventusinge” cum incisione ad profundam carnem. Even this Spartan 
treatment, however, failed to have any effect, and the resources of 
medicine proved as futile as those of surgery. Though the doctors were 
unable to achieve any practical results by their efforts, they arrived at 
a correct diagnosis: the virtus expulsiva, whose function it was to expe! 
noxious humors from the body, had been seriously impaired by the gen- 
eral corruption of the virtus naturalis, of which the expulsiva was a part; 
the virtus animalis, which controlled the voluntary action of breathing 
and thereby purified the blood, had been rendered practically impotent 
by the fact that its channels, the nerves, had been injured, first by the 
wound itself, then more seriously by the gross blood and the resulting 
impostume. Both these virtues were therefore powerless to expel or to 
purify the corruption of the mnaturalis, in whose province lay the vein 
blood clotting in Arcite’s breast. The infection spread more and more 
widely. The pulmonary tubes became hopelessly congested, and the 
muscles of the chest were paralyzed by the ever-increasing corruption. 
The physicians made a final attempt to expel a part of the decaying 
humor through the stomach, but the expulsiva had deteriorated to such 
a degree that it could not be roused to action even by emetics and 
laxatives. Nature’s dominion was broken, and nature failed. . 

A survey of the principal medical works known during the period, 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether any one of them might have been 
the source of the poet’s knowledge of medicine, yields negative results. 
An examination of the entire body of classical and medieval medical 
literature is, of course, beyond the scope of this paper. The best basis 
of selection seems Chaucer’s own list of the authorities known to the 
Doctor of Phisic. An examination of at least the best known works of 
these men’ (with the exception of “th’olde Esculapius), in most cases 

% Ibid. 

7 See Pedanii Dioscoridis Anazarbei De Materia Medica, ed. Sprengel, in Medicorum 


Graecorum Opera quae Exstant, ed. Kuhn, Lipsiae, 1829-30; CEuvres de Rufus d’Ephése, 
ed. Daremberg and Ruelle, Paris, 1879; Magni Hippocratis medicorum omnium facile 
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of their complete opera, leads to the conclusion that no one of these 
authorities could have supplied all the details of medical theory and 
practice with which the poet was familiar. 

On the other hand, every medical detail referred to by Chaucer, not 
only in the passage discussed in the present paper but also in Dame 
Pertelote’s advice to her husband in The Nun’s Priest’s Tale, in the 
description of the Summoner’s malady, and in the summary of the 
Doctor of Physic’s qualifications, is, without exception, included in the 
Speculum. The poet’s statements on all points of medical theory and 
practice agree perfectly with its teachings. His verses contain close 
verbal parallels to some of its phrases. His terminology corresponds ex- 
actly and consistently with that of the encyclopedia. Every medical 
authority mentioned in his works is cited in its pages. It is the clearest 
and most readable summary of scientific knowledge known to the period. 
It seems, then, entirely reasonable and natural that Chaucer when he 
desired information on the science of medicine should turn to the 
Speculum Majus of Vincent of Beauvais. 

- PAULINE AIKEN 

Yale University 





principis Opera Omnia quae Exstant, apud Andrae Wecheli heredes, Francofurti, 1505; 
Haly Abbas (Ali ibn L-Abbas), Liber Medicinae dictus Regalis, Bernardinus Rizus, Venice, 
1492; Claudi Galeni Opera Omnia, in Medicorum Graecorum Opera quae Exstant, ed. 
Kihn, Lipsiae, 1829; Liber Serapionis A ggregatus in Medicinis Simplicibus, Reynaldus de 
Novimagio, Venice, 1479; Breviarium Joannis filii Serapionis medici, Reynaldus Novi- 
magensis, Venice, 1479; Rhazes (Abu Bekr Muhammad ibn Zakariya ar-Razi), Liber ad 
Almansorem, bound with other tracts, including the Libri Divisionum, Bonetus Locatellus, 
Venice, 1479; Avicennae Canonis Libri v and De Viribus Cordis, Petrus Maufer et socii, 
Venice, 1486; Averrois Cordubensis Colliget and Collectaneorum de Re Medica, in X Volu- 
men Aristotelis, Venetiis apud Iuntas, 1503; Maimonides, A phorismi Medici (containing 
Janus Damascenus’ A phorismi and Rhazes’ Liber de Secretis in Medicina), Bologna, 1489; 
Summi in Omni Philosophia Viri Constantini Africani, apud Henricum Petrum, Basileae, 
1539; Bernardus de Gordonio, Lilium Medicinae, per Anthonium Lambillionis & Marinum 
Sarraceni, Lugduni, 1491; John of Gaddesden, Rosa Anglica, Joannes Antonius Birreta, 
Papia, 1492; and Gilbertus Anglicus, Compendium Medicine, Jacobum Saccon, Lugduni, 
1510. 














XXIV 
CONTINUITY IN XV CENTURY ENGLISH HUMANISM 


EVERAL years ago Professor Gray of Bryn Mawr discovered, on 
the Exchequer Rolls for 1455-56, record of payments to four Greek 
visitors to England.' Having noticed that discussions of English human- 
ism were inclined to run thin for the third quarter of the century, he 
presented his findings concerning these Greeks as a contribution towari 
a new and more detailed telling of the story. He established that one o{ 
the beneficiaries, Emanuel of Constantinople, was the scribe of the 
famous Leicester Codex of the New Testament, and discussed the learne: 
character of the King’s Council in these years.? Nevertheless, he con- 
cluded on so modest a note that one was not yet confident of the con- 
tinuity of English humanism after the death of Humphrey in 1447. 
Previous writers give us a full and glowing account of the stir of men’s 
minds under the influence of Humphrey, and a hasty sketch of travellers 
to and from Italy after Humphrey’s death, not swinging into another 
full and vivid narrative until they reach the later years of Henry VII. 
Our information is not slight; on the contrary, the chain binding the 
two periods may be reconstructed link by link, making the tale con- 
tinuous. So far as simple chronology goes, the relations of England with 
Italy, and the response of important people at Oxford to humanism, 
hardly slacken for a moment. Whether the love of learning was genuine 
in the early period, whether Oxford really understood humanism at al! 
before Linacre returned at the end of the century, depends largely, | 
think, on intangible evidence. But I should like to suggest that the con- 
templation of the details of the activity of the neglected period leaves 
one with the conviction that the middle of the century was worthy of 
its beginning and its end; that Linacre and his friends had the less con- 
spicuous figures to thank for preparing their way; in short, that the love 
of the humaner letters was continuous. 

The older authorities, Voight, Sandys, Burrows, Vickers, Einstein, 
and others, as Professor Gray found, slurred over these intervening 
years; Burrows calls the second half of the century the most obscure 
since the conquest, and doubtless it is.* With the publication of Walter 
Schirmer’s monograph, Der Englischer Friih humanismus,‘ we should ex- 
pect to have the question stated clearly, and settled. Here at last are 


1 Gray, Howard, “Greek Visitors to England in 1455-1456,” Anniversary Essays in 
Medieval History by Students of Charles Homer Haskins (1929). ® Ibid., 105 f. 

* Burrows, Montague, ed., Collectanea (Ox. Hist. Soc., 1890), 11, 334. 

‘ Leipsig, 1931. Stephens, George R., The Knowledge of Greek in England in the Middle 
Ages (Philadelphia, 1933), is not concerned directly with this aspect of the problem. 
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all our scattered facts collected, with an appreciable amount of new 
material. How much yet lies unnoticed in the archives, public and pri- 
vate, how much poetry, as meretricious as Whethamstead’s, how many 
translations from the Greek proving that baldness is preferable to bushy 
hair, how many letters written with humanistic flourishes, we do not 
know. It seems evident, however, that the outlines of the picture are 
laid once for all, with significant changes to come in interpretation of 
old facts, rather than in the discovery of new ones. 

The main sections of the monograph describe the century as a develop- 
ment from one period to the next, the period of the patrons, followed by 
that of the seekers after the new learning in Italy, and concluding with 
that of the establishment of a firm basis for English humanism. As an 
arrangement of ideas, this is excellent, but it is not permissible, I think, 
to base generalizations on continuity or its absence on the implication 
that the first and second periods are distinct. The facts are that the 
early seekers went to Italy during the period of Humphrey’s and 
Bekynton’s patronage, and that Grey and Tiptoft, although seekers, 
were also patrons. The development of the idea breaks down before the 
disillusioning eye of chronology; the change from patronage to study 
for its own sake is much less clear than Schirmer suggests. Though 
Schirmer’s conclusion is right that the third period follows the second, 
one cannot keep the periods entirely separate. 

I shall discuss: (1) the chain of events connecting the early and the 
later period, and (2) the continuity of a genuinely humanistic attitude 
throughout the century. 

From the earliest days of Humphrey’s interest in the new learning 
to the very close of the century, the stream of English visitors to Italy, 
and Italian visitors to England, was continuous. And those who jour- 
neyed to and fro had humane letters on their lips if not in their hearts 
and heads. The machinery of ecclesiastical and secular officialdom was 
the structure which supported the fabric of the intellectual relations of 
England with Italy during this period. Had the urge of the new learning 
been less consistent and strong than we suspect, the ordinary official 
bustling of diplomatic missions and legal quarrels between England and 
the Papacy would have kept alive the mutual interest of the two 
countries. Inevitably and steadily the new learning flowed through these 
channels. The following recital of evidence on this point will contain few 
surprises for students of this subject, or for the ecclesiastical historian. 
Its importance here lies in the emphasis placed upon it. 

It is a truism that the Council of Constance in 1415 first turned such 
humanists as Poggio Bracciolini and AZneas Sylvius toward the north,’ 


* Vickers, Kenneth H., Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester (London, 1907). 
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although it is less often stressed that English ecclesiastics there came 
into direct contact with the best minds of Italy. The Council of Base] 
had an even greater part in drawing Englishmen toward the new light 
of Italy. Its history is a devious one. Opening in Basel in 1431, it dragged 
out its course until 1449. An offshoot from it adjourned in 1438 to 
Ferrara, and from thence to Florence on account of the plague. The 
question of the consolidation of the eastern and western churches 
brought to Florence many Greeks, some of them scholars who stayed in 
Italy. At this council, Zano Castiglione, Bishop of Bayeux, a friend of 
Humphrey’s, commissioned by him to buy books for his library, spread 
abroad Humphrey’s love of learning.* It was through him that Hum- 
phrey came in touch with Piero del Monte, Piero Candido Decembrio, 
and Leonardo Bruni, and that the name of Englishman ceased to con- 
note barbarian in the understanding of the educated Italian.? Simon da 
Taramo, later in correspondence with Bekynton and others in England, 
was at this council. Both Adam Moleyns and Abbot Whethamstead of 
St. Albans proceeded from Basel to Florence and joined the learned 
group of scholars associated with that city and Rome. 

Even the Council of Basel-Ferrara-Florence, however, should rather 
be called one of the first causes of English interest in Italian intellectua! 
life than a link in its continuity. It certainly stimulated the transaction 
of legal and other business, and it is this business that the records show 
in continuous operation. The middle fifty years or so of the century 
present a picture of English churchmen great and small in Rome, and 
Italians constantly in England on church affairs. Almost without 
exception, these men have some connection, indeterminate in strength, 
with the new learning. The kinds of business which kept them travelling 
were four: (1) the negotiating for, and presentation of, livings, bishoprics, 
and cardinalates, (2) legal disputes, (3) the collection of papal revenue, 
and (4) more or less formal embassies between the English king and the 
pope. The same individual frequently accomplished different missions. 

As to Italians in England, the papal collectors through the middle of 
the century included Simon da Taramo, Piero del Monte, Zano Cas- 
tiglione, and Vincent Clement. Of these, Piero del Monte was sent first 
to England in 1434, before his correspondence with Humphrey on 
humanistic matters began.* In addition, he was papal notary in England 
in 1441.° Vincent Clement, first a member of Humphrey’s circle, was 


8 Ibid., p. 351. See Humphrey’s letters, Z.H.R., x and x1x, for correspondence with Con- 
tinental humanists. 

7 Ibid., passim, Schirmer, etc. If facts of this sort are discussed by Vickers and Schirmer, 
and are generally accepted, no references will be given. 

8 Vickers, p. 369. ® Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1436-1441, p. 521. 
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engaged as Henry VI’s orator in Rome, carried on negotiation with the 
Pope regarding the founding of Eton,’® was sent again as ambassador 
from Henry to Rome in 1452," was papal collector in England in 1454,” 
and is mentioned on the patent rolls for 1464 as collector general, sub- 
deacon of the Pope, and nuncio of the apostolic see.“ He was appointed 
King’s proctor in the papal court in 1454 and again in 1460." All of 
these men were in touch with Humphrey in the thirties and forties, and 
all except Piero, with Oxford and Bekynton’s circle, in the forties and 
fifties. 

We turn to the Englishmen who, going to Italy, there came in touch 
with the new learning. Their official records are fuller than their records 
as seekers, as Schirmer calls them. Adam Moleyns, seen before at Basel 
in company With A.neas Sylvius, was papal notary in London in 1437 
and 1444." Richard Caunton, doctor of both laws, “who had laboured 
in the King’s business in the Roman court for years past,’”"® we know to 
have been active in Bekynton’s business as well. While pushing Bekyn- 
ton’s appointment to his bishopric, he joined a group of Englishmen in 
touch with Florentine humanists.'? Andrew Holes, a figure elusive 
enough to warrant an article some years ago in Englische Studien,’* 
besides collecting books and chatting with the bookseller Vespasiano, 
was king’s proctor in the Roman court from 1437 to 1445.'® He led an 
active official life after his return to England.*® The princely William 
Grey, later Bishop of Ely, patron of John Free, and donor of books to 
Oxford, was given his commission in 1445 as King’s proctor in the 
Roman court, and again in 1450." In 1454, after his return to England, 
his appointment to his bishopric names him notary and referendary of 
Pope Nicholas.” It is interesting that his protegé John Free is the only 
one of this group of travelers whose name does not appear on the patent 
rolls in an official capacity. Robert Fleming, however, always mentioned 
in the same breath with Free, was appointed King’s proctor at Rome 
in 1455 and 1457.8 Fleming and John Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester, were 


10 Schirmer, p. 63 f. The volumes of the Rolls Series concerned with Oxford matters, 
L and Lvt, and Oxford Hist. Soc. (1898), Epistolae Academicae, may be consulted for the 
correspondence of these men. 

" Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1446-1452, p. 572. 2 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1452-1461, p. 195. 

8 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1461-1667, p. 32. 4 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1452-1461, pp. 195, 644. 

% Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1436-1441, pp. 271, 388. Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1446-1452, p. 204. 

17 Schirmer, p. 100. Schirmer has added to the older accounts many details of lesser men 
like Caunton., 

18 Wer war Andrew Hols? ESt, xtvt, 197. See likewise Vespasiano da Bisticci, Memoirs, 
tr. W. G. and E. Waters (London,1926). 19 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1436-1441, p. 167. 

2° Cal. Pat. Rolls, passim. 2 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1441-1446, p. 390; 1446-1452, p. 404. 

2 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1452-1461, p. 204. % Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1452-1461, pp. 227, 336. 
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together in 1457 appointed orators and special messengers to offer the 
King’s obedience to Calixtus III.* Although as the century progresses, 
the centre of interest shifts to Oxford, we find scholars still journeying 
to Italy on business. As has been said, Sellyng and Linacre went to Rome 
as ambassadors of the king. John Shirwood, who accompanied them, 
was later when Bishop of Durham, famous for a library which con- 
tained Greek books.” He is listed in a pardon dated 1485, as protonotary 
apostolic.% Both Polydore Vergile and Ammonius, correspondents of 
Erasmus and conspicuously a part of the intellectual life of the early 
sixteenth century, came to England as papal collectors. 

These notes have shown us an almost constant procession of English- 
men and Italians traveling from one country to the other. We come now 
to the second, and more significant aspect of the problem: was there 
continuity of a genuinely humanistic attitude toward learning from 
Humphrey’s day to Linacre’s? 

Although the evidence is susceptible of varying interpretation I be- 
lieve that the spirit of humanism was as genuine in Humphrey as in his 
successor John Tiptoft, and was for no conspicuous period lacking at 
Oxford. We should find in Schirmer, who has examined all this material, 
conclusive opinion concerning continuity in fifteenth-century humanism. 
His main thesis cannot be gainsaid, that English humanism was essen- 
tially not concerned with the arts, but practical in the sense of being 
applied to conduct, to religion, to reiorm and amelioration. It is valuabe 
to have this emphasized. He makes very clear that it was not until its 
true spirit was realized and developed by Linacre the physician that 
it showed strength and vitality of its own. But the hope of gaining from 
Schirmer’s mass of facts a just idea of the continuity of humanism 
through the middle of the century is not fulfilled. His interpretation o/ 
several points bearing on this problem is questionable; the two I choose 
as being especially important are the nature of Humphrey’s humanism, 
and the affair of Vincent Clement at Oxford. 

As to Humphrey’s humanism: if one is not justified in calling him a 
humanist, then there was no humanism in England in the early part o/ 
the century. Schirmer disposes of him rather completely by insisting 
that he was a Mecenas rather than himself a scholar or lover of books. 
Vickers, on the other hand, sees in Humphrey a genuine exponent o/ 
the new spirit. He did not read Greek, to be sure, but even Colet hai 
trouble with his Greek. It is then a question of definition; by one 
definition, and on certain evidence, Humphrey was more Maecenas than 

% Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1452-1461, p. 362. 


% Allen, P. S., “Bishop Shirwood of Durham and his Library,” E.H.R., xxv, 445. 
% Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1470-1485, p. 348. 
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humanist. But when Schirmer comes to Tiptoft, he calls him unquali- 
fiedly a humanist; his evidence, it seems to me, is not vastly different 
in character from that assembled in discussing Humphrey, not different 
enough at any rate to warrant the dismissal of the one and the en- 
thusiastic acceptance of the other. If Tiptoft brought tears to the eyes 
of Pius II by the elegance of his Latinity,”’ it is equally true that years 
before, Humphrey’s passion for learning was eulogized by the same 
Pius, when he was not yet Pope, but Aineas Sylvius.”* 

As to Vincent Clement, Schirmer’s treatment of this episode is injured 
by a non-sequitur. The circumstances were these: Vincent Clement, a 
Spaniard by birth, an Italian by education, a servant of the Pope by 
profession, a humanist by avocation, had proved useful to Henry VI.” 
Wishing to reward him, the King in 1443 sent a formal application to 
Oxford, asking that Clement “be enrolled” on their “sacred page with 
the rank of professor.’*° The University turned down the application 
flatly. Schirmer reasons that, since Clement was a humanist and Oxford 
would have none of him, therefore Oxford set its face against humanism. 
As a matter of fact, Clement was friendly with various people in au- 
thority at Oxford, presenting a copy of Latin poems to Bekynton, for 
instance. One can as readily interpret the university’s refusal to dislike 
of the King’s interference as to disapproval of humanism. An Oxford 
that from 1435 to 1447 was writing grateful letters to Humphrey for his 
gifts of books and money would not have been likely to refuse to honor 
an old friend of his in 1443 because it was blind to the new learning. 

These two debatable points strike at the heart of the problem of the 
continuity of humanism throughout the century, and, disparate as they 
appear to be, are really parts of the same whole. Perhaps Aneas Sylvius 
without true knowledge was gracefully talking about Humphrey’s 
passion for learning; perhaps Humphrey’s Latin secretary wrote his 
letters; perhaps the scholars so eager in his praise were interested only 
in their stipends. It remains a fact that Humphrey carefully selected 
his books from lists sent him by Piero Candido,* and that the portion 
of these given to Oxford in 1439 aroused at the University excited in- 
terest and pleasure.** The next two decades saw the founding of colleges 
by Henry Chicheley, William Waynflete, and Henry VI, and the de- 
parture from Oxford for Italy of the first group of humbler churchmen 
seeking the new learning. 

It is difficult to say how far a really new attitude toward learning 


27 Schirmer, p. 107 f. 

°8 Der Briefwechsel des Aeneas Silvius Piccolomini ed. Wolkan (Vienna 1909), p. 227. 

2° Schirmer, pp. 63-64. %0 Bekynton’s Correspondence, Rolls Ser. tv1, i, 223. 
| F.H.R., x1x, 519. ® Munimenta Academica, R.S., L, i, 326 f. 
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permeated the still medieval curriculum at Oxford. However, the ac- 
count, decade by decade, shows keen interest in Greek, in education, and 
in Italy. To return to Professor Gray’s Greek visitors: by a long and 
fascinating chain of probabilities, he suggests that the scribe Emanue! 
of Constantinople may well have taught Greek at Oxford full fifteen 
years before the usually assigned date, that is, in the late fifties or early 
sixties. It was William Waynflete who paid Emanuel in person the money 
assigned on the Exchequer Roll. Waynflete was at the time deeply in- 
terested in the founding of his new college, Magdalen. Grocin, later a 
reader in divinity at Magdalen, had in his possession at his death severa| 
of Emanuel’s manuscripts. However, the known facts are illuminating. 
Stimulated by Humphrey’s gifts of books in the forties and by donations 
of Grey, Tiptoft, and others in the fifties and sixties, encouraged by the 
learned bishops Waynflete, Grey, Bekynton, and Neville, the University 
was the centre for all the conspicuous figures of these doubtful years. 
During the period, the chancellors Kymer, Neville, and Chandler were 
friends of Humphrey, Grey, or Whethampstead, or like Neville, human, 
ists of a sort in their own right. During the forties and fifties, Free- 
Fleming, Grocin, Tiptoft, and Sellyng were students at Balliol, New, and 
other colleges. Piero del Monte and Vincent Clement, Biondo da Forli 
and Simon da Taramo, were in close touch with the University, by cor- 
respondence if not in person. During the forties and fifties, Grey, Flem- 
ing, Free, Tiptoft, and Gunthorpe went almost direct from Oxford to 
Italy. The return of Grey in 1455, of Tiptoft in 1461, and of Gunthorpe 
in 1464, brought fresh from its source, the love of humanistic studies.” 
Keeping close communication with Oxford, they must assuredly have 
strengthened Grocin’s teaching, which probably included some Greek, 
and have encouraged Sellyng in his journeys to Italy. On the third of 
these journeys, in 1485, he took Linacre and Shirwood. From that date, 
the tide sets strongly toward humanism in its particular English form. 
ELIZABETH Cox WRIGHT 
Swarthmore College 


33 Letters and records already quoted; Schirmer gives all the facts. 
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XXV 
SKELTON’S QUARREL WITH WOLSEY 


ASSAGES from Colin Clout, Speak, Parrot, and Why Come Ye Not 

To Court sprinkle the pages of every account of England in the time 
of Henry VIII. As illustrative material for historical texts these satires 
of Skelton are unsurpassed. They are not vaguely general, condemna- 
tory of times and manners in the all-inclusive fashion that must have 
rendered so many medieval diatribes innocuous reading even to those 
evil ones to whom they were primarily addressed. Colin Clout, indeed, 
masquerades as a member of this type: “It is wronge with eche de- 
gre....” But the disguise is thin. Prelates who build noble mansions 
royally, adorn their walls with unseemly tapestries, give evil counsel, 
rule both king and kaiser, ride on gaily caparisoned mules—these are 
“prelates,” but the plural is transparently a singular. It is this single- 
ness of objective, together with the acute danger in which that single- 
ness must have placed the satirist, that provides the historian of politics 
with contemporary comment with which to annotate his discussion, and 
the historian of letters with a character of consuming interest. 

A study of Skelton’s assault upon Cardinal Wolsey is neither unim- 
portant nor superfluous. The evidence bearing upon the course of events 
is scarce and unsatisfactory; the interpretation of that evidence there- 
fore sketchy and liable to sudden shifts with each slight increase in 
factual knowledge. These, briefly, are the elements that must be con- 
sidered in any reconstruction of the story: 


1. The morality Magnificence, which, its latest editor believes, is directed at 
Cardinal Wolsey.! 

2. Speak, Parrot, an obscurely written satire attacking Wolsey.” 

3. Colin Clout, generally admitted to be, at least in part, another blow at the 
Cardinal.* 

4. Why Come Ye Not to Court, a bitter and undisguised assault on Henry’s 
chancellor.‘ 

5. The Garland of Laurel, which mentions Speak, Parrot and Colin Clout in 
rather uncertain terms, and contains interesting references to satire in general.® 

6. Lautre Enuoy to The Garland of Laurel, dedicating that poem to the King 
and to Cardinal Wolsey.® 

7. Lenuoy to The Douty Duke of Albany, presenting the work to ‘““My Lorde 
Cardynals Right Noble Grace... ”” 


1 Magnyfycence, edited by R. L. Ramsay, EETS, Ex. Ser., xcvitt. 


® The Poetical Works of John Skelton, 2 vols. (London, 1843), 11, 1. 3 [bid., 1, 311. 
‘ Ibid., 11, 26. 5 Tbid., 1, 361. 
® Ibid., 1, 424. 7 Ibid., 1, 83-84. 
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8. A Replycacion Agaynst Certayne Yong Scolers Abiured of Late, which is in- 
scribed, ‘Honorificatissimo, amplissimo, longeque reverendissimo in Christo 
patri, ac domino, domino Thomae, &c. . . .””* 

9. Bale’s statement that Skelton died in sanctuary at Westminster.° 


Here is material that proves that Skelton was at one time a suppliant, 
at another an antagonist, of Cardinal Wolsey. Dyce argues that “Wolsey 
might have forgiven the allusions made to him in Colyn Cloute; but it 
would be absurd to imagine that, in 1523, he continued to patronize the 
man who had written Why come ye nat to Courte.”© Therefore, the 
reasoning goes, the Replycacion must have been written before Colin 
Clout, Speak, Parrot, and Why Come Ye Not to Court. As for the two 
envoys, that to The Garland of Laurel and that to The Douty Duke of 
Albany, they cannot properly belong to the poems to which they are 
attached since those poems must have been composed after the attacks 
on Wolsey had begun. Dyce asserts: 


The probability (or rather certainty) is, that the L’Envoy, “Go lytell quayre,” 
&c. has no connexion with the poem on the Duke of Albany: in Marshe’s volume 
the various pieces are thrown together without any attempt at arrangement; and 
it ought to be particularly noticed that between the poem against Albany and 
the L’Envoy in question, another L’ Envoy is interposed. 

Lautre Envoy to the Garland is also a second envoy. Furthermore, it does 
not appear in the 1523 edition of that poem. With these envoys out of 
the way, Dyce can draw a picture of a “humble client” of the Cardinal 
transformed into his “‘dearest foe” by some “extraordinary provocation,” 
dying in the sanctuary to which he had been forced by the powerfu! 
wrath he had dared to provoke." 

But this apparently satisfactory construction of the story can stand 
no longer than its primary assumption: that the Replycacion with its 
dedication of effusive humbling before Wolsey antedated the com- 
position of the satires. J. B. Mullinger proves this assumption false by 
demonstrating that the wilful youths castigated in the Replycacion were 
Thomas Arthur and Thomas Bilney, and the date of the poem con- 
sequently 1528, certainly after the latest date assignable to Colin Clout, 
Speak, Parrot, and Why Come Ye Not to Court. In order to account for 
this bid for Wolsey’s favor after the writing of the poems against the 
Cardinal, Mullinger suggests that Skelton was playing a double game, 
satirizing anonymously, and at the same time, attempting to preserve 
the appearance of a loyal and devoted subject.” In this he is followed by 


8 Tbid., 1, 206. 
® Scriptorum Ilustrium Maioris Brytannie (Basle, 1559 [?]), pp. 651-652. 
10 Skelton, Works, 1, xliv. 1 Tbid., 1, xliii-xliv. 


2 J. B. Mullinger, The University of Cambridge, 1, 607 and n., 608. 
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Thiimmel, who makes use of the hypothesis to explaiu the dedication 
to Wolsey at the close of The Douty Duke of Albany.“ But the suggestion 
depends on Wolsey’s failure to recognize the satires as the work of Skel- 
ton, a failure impossible to conceive in view of the blatant individuality 
of the poet’s verse technique. Furthermore, in the Garland of Laurel, 
published in 1523, the satirist admits the authorship of Speak, Parrot 
and Colin Clout. Another student of Skelton, Friedrich Brie, apparently 
overlooking the work of Mullinger and Thiimmel, settles on Robert 
Barnes as the subject of the Replycacion, and dates the poem, therefore, 
1526 or 1527. Mullinger’s identification is almost certainly better, but 
in either case the essential point remains the same: the Repl ycacion 
with its servile dedication to Wolsey followed the composition of the 
satires. Brie adds nothing of consequence in the way of explanation. 
He can conclude only that the annoying dedication is either forged or 
misplaced.“ 

The implications of Mullinger’s discovery are first made manifest by 
Berdan.” If the prefatory words to the Replycacion are genuine and 
belong where Pynson’s edition places them (there ¢s no real reason for 
thinking otherwise), the new date has rendered untenable Dyce’s de- 
scription of Skelton as an adherent of Wolsey turned into an irreconcil- 
able enemy. At the same time it has emphasized the importance of as- 
signing to its proper position in the chronological sequence each of the 
relevant poems of the satirist as the most significant means of determin- 
ing the course of events in his conflict with Wolsey. As a result of his 
investigations, Professor Berdan determines that the poems must be 
dated thus: 


Speak, Parrot 1517-1518 
Colin Clout ?-1524-1525 
Why Come Ye Not to Court 1521-1523 
Duke of Albany end of 1523 
Replycacion 1527 


Berdan is now in a position to suggest a new interpretation for the story. 
Speak, Parrot he does not consider, except in very small part, as an 
attack upon Wolsey. The “early version’”’ of Colin Clout, too, he believes 
has little to do with the Cardinal. The serious phase of the quarrel is 
reflected first in Why Come Ye Not to Court, and then in material added 


3 Arno Thiimmel, Studien iiber John Skelton (Leipzig, 1905), pp. 44-45. 

4 Friedrich Brie, “Skelton Studien,” ESt, xxxvm (1907), 13. 

% “The Dating of Skelton’s Satires,” PMLA, xxtx (1914), 499-516. 

18 Ibid., p. 516.—It is clear from Berdan’s argument that he considers the hyphenated 
dates not as limits within which the poems must have been written, but as representative 
of the beginning and ending of the composition. 
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to the older Colin Clout, some of the additions being made as late as 
1524 or 1525. Then, accepting Se Boyar’s identification of the poet with 
one Dominus Johannes Shelton, camerarius of Norwich Cathedral, 
Berdan finds him accused by Bishop Nikke of “gravia crimina et 
nephanda peccata.”’ Skelton attempts to propitiate the powers in the 
dedication to Replycacion, and, failing because of his earlier satires, dies 
broken, old, and hopeless in the sanctuary of Westminster.!” 

However neat this presentation of the story may seem, it does not 
account for all the facts. The envoys to the Garland of Laurel and the 
Duke of Albany have been discarded by each of the students of the 
subject: Dyce,'* Brie,!® Koelbing,?° Thiimmel,” and Berdan.” Appar- 
ently the primary motive for neglecting this material is in every case 
the difficulty found in fitting it into a well-ordered history of the relation- 
ship between Skelton and Wolsey. Berdan is willing to admit that the 
dedication to Replycacion Agaynst Certayne Yong Scolers is genuine, 
since it was printed shortly after its composition, but continues: 


Of the other two, it is worth comment that the original edition of the Garland, 
1523, has no such envoy to the Cardinal. Therefore until these are shown to be 
the work of Skelton, it seems rather a waste of time to discuss them. 


But where evidence is scarce, it can be no “‘waste of time” to weigh 
what there is most carefully. This material was published as Skelton’s, 
some forty years after his death, indeed, but by an editor who brought 
to light many undoubted works of the poet, and made but one clearly 
false attribution to him, that of the prose Boke of Three Foles. This 
editor, Marshe, was able to reproduce accurately the two cryptograms 
in Ware the Hawk and the Garland of Laurel, though the latter was copied 
wrongly in a manuscript version of the poem. Until the dedications are 
shown not to have been written by Skelton, they must be considered as 
his. Certainly they appear to be much in his usual style. The fact that 
the envoy to the Garland does not appear in the 1523 edition of that poem 
fails to affect the validity of the envoy to the Duke of Albany, though 
Berdan’s words, “‘Of the other two... ,” seem to imply this. Further- 
more, the non-appearance of the Garland envoy in the 1523 book by no 
means proves that Marshe falsified the matter in 1568; a dozen other 
explanations are possible, one of which will be produced later (p. 395). 
Finally, the argument that the disputed passages are unnecessary, since 
the poems to which they are attached already have dedications, carries 

17 Tbid., passim. 18 Op. cit., 1, xliii-xliv. 19 Op. cit., pp. 12-13. 

20 Zur Charakteristik John Skelton’s (Stuttgart, 1904), p. 140. Koelbing believes the 
Albany dedication is genuine and correctly placed, but declares he cannot account for it. 

1 Op. cit., p. 44. Thiimmel follows Koelbing. He produces in tentative explanation Mul 
linger’s theory cited above (p. 378). 2 Op. cit., pp. 514-515. % Tbid., p. 515. 
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no weight at all, for in both cases the first envoy is general, directed to 
the public, the second specific and personal. In Speak, Parrot Skelton 
uses four such tail-pieces. 

Acceptance of this neglected material taken together with a recon- 
sideration of the dates and meanings of several of the poems leads to a 
new interpretation of the story of the quarrel with Wolsey. 

Most of the dates have been determined. Little criticism can be made 
of the careful researches of Ramsay, who assigns Magnificence to 1515 
or 1516.% In a previous paper I have attempted to show that the latter 
part of Speak, Parrot was composed towards the end of 1521, rather 
than in 1518-19, and that its butt is Wolsey alone rather than Somerset, 
Wingfield, and incidentally Wolsey, as Berdan suggests.” I also tried to 
demonstrate that Why Come Ye Not to Court was finished in late October 
or early November, 1522.% There is no ambiguity about the reference 
of the Duke of Albany to events in November, 1523, and the consensus 
of scholars places the poem either in late 1523 or early 1524. Mullinger’s 
dating of the Replycacion after December, 1527, is beyond doubt. There 
remain only Colin Clout and the Garland of Laurel. 

Berdan has concluded that Colin Clout was composed in piecemeal 
fashion over a period of several years, ending in 1524 or 1525. He de- 
fends this conclusion on the following grounds: First, he asserts that 
Skelton habitually revised and augmented his works. Professor Berdan 


finds in his study of Speak, Parrot that the composition of that poem 
took several years, the later additions being attacks on Wolsey. Further- 
more, certain passages in Why Come Ye Not to Court apparently in- 
dicate breaks in the writing. The argument proceeds to the particular 
case of Colin Clout. The Garland of Laurel, which was published on 
October 3, 1523, contains a catalogue of the poet’s works in which are 
included the following lines (1233-1239): 


Also the Tunnynge of Elinour Rummyng, 

With Colyn Clowt, Iohnn Iue, with Ioforth Iack; 
To make suche trifels it asketh sum konnyng, 

In honest myrth parde requyreth no lack; 

The whyte apperyth the better for the black, 
And aiter conueyauns as the world goos, 
It is no foly to vse the Walshemannys hoos;.. . ”” 


Colin Clout, therefore, must have been written before the Garland. But 
the description of the poem given in the quotation does not conform 


* Op. cit., p. xxv. 

*% “Skelton’s Speak, Parrot,’’ PMLA, 1, 59-82. % Tbid., pp. 62-63. 

*7 Side Note: Quis stabit mecum adversus operantes iniquitatem? Pso. Arrident melius 
seria picta jocis: In fabulis Aesopi. 
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to the poem as we have it. At least in part, the satire is clearly an at- 
tack on Wolsey, and it was so understood by Skelton’s readers. 


If the reasoning up to this point be accurate, it follows that one version of the 
poem was written previous to the composition of the Garland, namely the por- 
tions in which Skelton objects to the conditions of the Church in general, and 
that, as he did in Speke, Parrot, upon this he grafted other portions definitely 
aimed at Wolsey.* 


In support of this inference, Berdan adduces a group of topical refer- 
ences which seem to suggest a date for sections of Colin Clout later than 
the latest possible for the Garland. Lines 162-185 are asserted to point 
the quarrel between Church and State at the Convocation of May, 
1523;?* lines 376-438, Wolsey’s dissolution of several monasteries in 
1524,°° and lines 936-981, the tapestries of the Triumphs of Petrarch at 
Hampton Court, acquired by Wolsey from the executors of Bishop Rut- 
hall, who died February 4, 1523." This last is conceived as particularly 
striking evidence of the revision of Colin Clout, since the time between 
February and October, 1523, is too short for the delivery of the tapes- 
tries, the writing of two poems (Colin Clout and the Garland), and the 
publication of one of them. 

Let the statement as to the satirist’s customary mode of composition 
be first reconsidered. In my paper on Speak, Parrot, I have tried to 
prove that that poem is almost all directed at Wolsey, and consequently 
those portions clearly referring to him were in all probability written at 
the same time as the rest. The series of mysteriously dated envoys in 
Parrot which by Berdan’s interpretation were written during a period 
extending from October, 1517, to December, 1518, were shown in the 
same essay to have been written at spaces of about two weeks in the 
fall of 1521. As for the lines in Why Come Ye Not to Court: 


But now vpon this story Thus wyll I conclude my style, 
I wyll no further ryme And fall to rest a whyle, 
Tyll another tyme, And so to rest a whyle, &c. (393-395) 


Tyll another tyme, &c. (226-229) 


there seems to be no need to take them as indicating long spaces between 
sections of the poem; they might as well represent resting points in the 
task to be followed by intervals no longer than several days, or even a 
single night. 

Next, the topical references. Most stressed of those presented by 
Professor Berdan is the passage describing a group of tapestries illustrat- 
ing Petrarch’s Triumphs of Fame and Chastity. There is record of such 


% PMLA, xx1x (1914), 508-509. %® Tbid., p. 509. 
% Ibid., pp. 509-510. ® [bid., pp. 510-512. 
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a series bought by Wolsey from the executors of Bishop Ruthall. “Un- 
less there chanced to be in England and familiar to Skelton another set 
of tapestries allegorically representing Petrarch’s triumphs—an hypoth- 
esis that does not seem probable—Skelton’s lines refer to these.’’** The 
conclusion that some portion of Colin Clout was written after Ruthall’s 
death in February, 1523, is apparently inescapable. But a little further 
reading in the same account which recorded this purchase (an inventory 
of the Cardinal’s effects after his death) reveals a gaping hole in the 
argument. Wolsey himself possessed not one, but at least three sets of 
the Triumphs.* 

Another passage that is taken to prove that parts of Colin Clout were 
composed after the Garland is that dealing with the monasteries. Closer 
analysis shows that the reference is very probably not to the dissolutions 
of 1524. Skelton’s discussion of monastic conditions is divided into two 
sections. The first tells that the harsh treatment accorded the monks 
by the prelates is making them 

... fayne 
For to tourne agayne . 
In secula seculorum, 
And to forsake theyr corum, 
And vagabundare per forum .. . (ll. 376-380) 


This was a common complaint before the breaking up of the monasteries 
began.™ The satirist then turns to the nuns, with whom prelacy is 


® Tbid., p. 512. 

% Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic of the Reign of Henry VIII (London, 1867); 
tv (3), no. 6184. 

“6 pieces of triumphs, counterfeit arras lined with canvas .. .” 

“Hangings bought of the executors of my lord of Durham, 14 Henry VIII., containing 
the triumphs of Time, Death, Chastity, Eternity, Cupid and Venus, and Renown or Julyus 
Cisar,...” 

“Six pieces of triumphs bought of Richard Gresham, Dec. 16 Hen. VIII.” 

Tapestries representing the Triumphs seem to have been quite common in the early 
sixteenth century. See Histoire Générale des Arts A ppliqués dV Industrie, v1: Les Tapisseries 
du XII* dla fin du XVI* siécle, by Jules Guiffrey (Paris, n.d.), pp. 77-78. 

* “T ondini vero interim Volsaeus, cui ab initio deliberatum fuerat provinciam quaestui 
habere, monachos omnium ordinum ad se vocat, simulansque bonitatem eos ad pedes 
jacentes in multis reprehendit, quod aliam longe degant vitam, atque 4 principio professi 
fuissent, quod in literis & artibus bonis se non exerceant, sed admirabili quodam studio ad 
divitias augendas concitentur, ac idcirco suum officium esse affirmat talia corrigere, quo 
eorum religio ne prorsus labefiat. Et ut fidem verbis majorem habeant, ex improviso 
coenobium Westmonasterium adit, ibique de statu monachorum severe cognoscit, intem- 
peranterque omnia agit, miscet, turbat, ut terreat caeteros, ut imperium ostentet, ut se 
terribiliorem praebeat. Ista omnia eo pertinebant, uti monachi ad censuram vocati sua 
sponte pecuniam dare, quam statum suum mutare mallent.” Historiae Anglicae Libri 
XXVII Autore Polydoro Virgilio, ed. Ant. Thysus (Lug. Bat., 1651), bk. 27, p. 47. 
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“now” beginning “the self same game.” They “must” (not “are fain 
to’’) leave their abodes. It is of them that he says, addressing the bishops 
(ll. 406-421): 

Ye do them wrong and no ryght Thus the people telles, 

To put them thus to flyght; Rayles lyke rebelles, 

No matyns at mydnyght, Redys shrewdly and spelles, 

Boke and chalys gone quyte; And with foundacyons melles, 

And plucke awaye the leedes And talkys lyke tytyuelles, 

Evyn ouer theyr heedes, Howe ye brake the dedes wylles, 

And sell away theyr belles, Turne monasteris into water milles, 

And all that they haue elles: Of an abbay ye make a graunge. ... 


In 1521-1522, dissolution of monastic houses occurred for the first time 
in fourteen years. Two religious foundations were dissolved—Bromehall 
and Lillechurch, both establishments for nuns.* Among the chief 
temporal assets of the former was a water-mill.* Not only is there no 
reason for doing violence to the unity of the poem by assigning this 
part of it to 1524, but the emphasis on nunneries and the mention of 
the “‘water-mill” seem definitely to prove that it was written sometime 
in 1522. The identification of the cowardly clergy who dare not fight 
for the rights of the church as Becket did, with the clergy of the 1523 
Convocation, need not long detain us. Skelton makes similar remarks 
in Speak, Parrot (1521).*7 Wolsey ruled the clerics with iron hand, and 
failure to fight him might easily be interpreted as failure to defend the 
Church. In fine, of the topical references cited by Berdan, not one re- 
quires a date for any passage in Colin Clout that would force the assump- 
tion of revision. 

The fact that seems to have given birth to the rewriting theory is 
the failure of the Garland description to answer to Colin Clout as we 
have it. How can this intensely serious work be linked with Elinour 
Rummyng as a “‘trifle,”’ a piece of “honest mirth?” Yet even Berdan’s 
supposition that portions of Colin Clout were written after the poem 
was so described fails to answer the question. Scissors will not suffice 
to transform the tirade into a “‘trifle.” The best answer, I believe, is 
that given by Berdan to a similar question arising from the poet’s de- 
scription of Speak, Parrot as: 


Item the Popingay, that hath in commendacyoun 
Ladyes and gentylwomen such as deseruyd, 
And suche as be counterfettis they be reseruyd; . . . 
(Garland, ll. 1188-1190) 


% F. A. Gasquet, Henry VIII and the English Monasteries (London, 1888), 1, 63-65. 
™® Letters and Papers, m1, no. 2080. 
47 L]. 112-128. See my interpretation in PMLA, u1, 77-80. 
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“ .. Speke, Parrot by no possible construction can be taken to refer to 
ladies of any kind. The unavoidable inference is that, feeling he has gone 
too far, he deliberately suggests a wrong interpretation.’** The descrip- 
tion of Colin Clout seems to represent the same desire to obfuscate. Of 
course, it is difficult to understand how Skelton could have expected 
people to be misled so grossly, for even after the befogging of four hun- 
dred years, the general direction and purpose of these satires are patent. 
One may strive to find an alternative explanation for “trifle of honest 
mirth” in modesty, but it is a virtue one hesitates to ascribe to the 
poet. It does not characterize the descriptions of ether poems in the 
Garland catalogue. Nor does the assumption of it assist in the solution 
of the Speak, Parrot problem. The conclusion, then, seems to be that 
the descriptions were intended for those who had not read the poems, or 
had misunderstood them. As for the others, the damage had already 
been done. 

If the admission that portions of Colin Clout were written after the 
Garland of Laurel is not required by a consideration of the habits of the 
poet, evidence from mention in the poem of contemporary events, or the 
queer description of it just cited, it becomes proper to accept 1523, the 
date of the publication of the Garland, as one limit for the date of Colin 
Clout. The early limit is provided by the passage on the suppression of the 
monasteries already considered. Before the closing of Bromehall and 
Lillechurch in 1521-22, no similar case had occurred since 1507, and 
that would be far too early to account for the clear mention of Wolsey 
as ruler. Since the lines speak of the event as having recently occurred, 
the poem must have been written in the spring or summer of 1522, un- 
less its composition was mingled with that of Why Come Ye Not to Court, 
already assigned to the fall of that year. The proposed position of Colin 
Clout close to Speak, Parrot in late 1521 and Why Come in late 1522 
is strongly supported by the numerous verbal and thematic correspond- 
ences with those two satires which the reader may readily find for 
himself. 

This date may be partly tested by an independent line of evidence. 
The date of the Garland of Laurel, published in October, 1523, is still 
uncertain.** If written before the spring of 1522, the preceding argument 


% PMLA, xxix, 505. 

* Helen Stearns (MLN, 1928, 314-316) is the most recent investigator of the date of 
the Garland. She concludes the poem was written in the Spring of 1523. Her most cogent 
argument depends on the fact that Skelton declares the work was written at Sherriff Hut- 
ton Castle to celebrate the laurel chaplet woven for him by the Countess of Surrey and 
ladies of her court. Miss Stearns finds by examination of “State Papers’’ and the “Catering 
Book’’ that the Countess had been in Ireland from 1519 to April, 1522, whence she had 
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must fall. If, however, there is any new material that indicates that the 
Garland was composed after that time, a possible objection to the date 
assigned to Colin Clout is removed. 

The catalogue in the Garland of Laurel includes both Speak, Parrot 
and Colin Clout. If Spring or Summer, 1522, be accepted as the date of 
the latter, the terminus a quo is defined. The other limit is provided by 
the date of publication of the Garland, October, 1523. It would seem 
preferable to believe that the writing of the three Wolsey poems was 
not interrupted by the composition of the Garland, a work entirely 
alien in character, containing, as will be shown, an apology for previous 
satires. One would tend, therefore, to place the Garland after Why Come 
Ye Not to Court (Fall, 1522). Since some time must be allowed for the 
process of publication, it might tentatively be concluded that the work 
was written in late 1522 or early 1523. 

There are several props to this hypothesis. The Garland opens with a 
stanza specifying the situation of the stars at the time Skelton wandered 
in the forest of Galtres and dreamed his dream: 


Arectyng my syght towarde the zodyake, 
The sygnes xii for to beholde a farre, 
When Mars retrogradant reuersyd his bak, 
Lorde of the yere in his orbicular, 
Put vp his sworde, for he cowde make no warre, 
And whan Lucina plenarly did shyne, 
Scorpione ascendynge degrees twyce nyne.... 


The most significant clue in this bundle of astronomical information is 
“Mars retrogradant.” The line “Put up his sword for he could make 
no war” apparently indicates the beginning of a retrograde period, for 





gone to Tendring Hall. Her residence at Sherriff Hutton therefore began in the Fall of 
1522 or later, and the composition of the poem must have followed her move to the north- 
ern seat or preceded 1519. I should be happy to accept this evidence which agrees well with 
the results of my own searches, but I can find nothing in State Papers to indicate that the 
Countess remained with her husband throughout his stay in Ireland. In fact, on August 3, 
1520, Surrey wrote to London to ask that his wife and children be permitted to return 
home until the sickness infecting Dublin had abated (State Papers, vol. 2, p. 29). I have 
been unable to trace the “Catering Book” covering the movements of the Howards in these 
years beyond Nott’s description of it in his edition of the younger Surrey’s poems. Miss 
Stearns alleges further a calculation of the retrogradations of Mars for this period similar 
to that done for me by Dr. Wolf, and recorded on page 387 here. In order to define the season 
of the year in which the poem was composed, Miss Stearns points to the lines in which 
Skelton says that he walked and dreamed in the leafless woods, and concludes that such 
an exploit was possible only in the Spring. But allegorical strolls and swevens do not de- 
pend on physical temperature. One cannot get around the reference to Janus and the new 
year which appears at the end of the poem. 
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planets in such motion were considered as badly affected, in evil posi- 
tion, with their natural influence impaired.*® Periods of retrograde 
motion can be calculated with great accuracy. Mars “reverses his back”’ 
for about two months and a half once every twenty-five and a half 
months, approximately (the interval between retrograde periods is not 
constant). Miss Stearns, in an examination of the date of the Garland, 
calculated that Mars was retrograde in February, 1521, and April, 1523." 
It seemed necessary to find out more particularly when the beginnings 
of these periods occurred. Dr. Wolf, of the faculty of Physics at the 
College of the City of New York kindly undertook the painful task for 
me. His results, which are accurate within about five days, follow: 


Retrograde Motion of Mars 1515-1523" 


Beginning of Retrogression End of Retrogression 
26 August 1516 8 November 1516 

15 October 1518 28 December 1518 

3 December 1520 15 February 1521 

22 January 1523 6 April 1523 


It becomes clear from the table that if the statement that Mars was 
going into retrograde motion refers to the date of the poem, the Garland 
must have been written either during the winter of 1523 or before 1521, 
that is, before Colin Clout and Speak, Parrot, both of which it mentions. 
There is but one difficulty in accepting the later date. When the dreamer 
of the Garland awakens at the close of his vision, he observes in the 
heavens Janus, making his almanac for the New Year. Now this may be 
taken in two senses. It may date the conclusion of the composition, in 
which case it is difficult to understand how the poem, if begun anywhere 
near January 22, 1523, could have been finished soon enough to make a 
New Year’s sentiment appropriate. On the other hand, the passage may 
be understood in the historical sense, dating the occurrence of the vision, 
as though the dreamer waked but a few hours after he had fallen asleep. 
If this is correct, the 1523 date becomes quite possible. Although Janu- 
ary 22 may seem a bit late for a New Year’s greeting (“Good luk this 
new yere! the olde yere is past’’), Skelton undoubtedly relied on the 
inaccurate astronomical tables of the time, or the still more inaccurate 
almanacs rather than on observation for his information as to planetary 
movements, so that an error of as much as a month might readily have 
been made. The poet may therefore have begun the Garland about 
January 1, and been misled into thinking that Mars was already 


“ Albohazen Haly, De iudiciis astrorum libri octo (Basle, 1571), p. 260. 
“ MLN, xm, 316. 
© The dates given are according to the Julian Calendar. 
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retrograde.“* It appears preferable to me to make the necessary concession 
than to accept the alternative assumption of a rewriting of both Colin 
Clout and Speak, Parrot, or of the Garland catalogue. 

Corroboration is still required for so pivotal a date. In the course of 
the dream vision which sets the poem, Skelton is escorted by Occupation 
to a field walled about with stone. Each of the gates represents a nation. 


But one gate specyally, where as I stode, 
Had grauin in it of calcydony a capytall A; 
What yate call ye this? and she sayd, Anglia. 


The beldynge therof was passynge commendable; 
Wheron stode a lybbard, crownyd with golde and stones, 
Terrible of countenaunce and passynge formydable, 
As quikly towchyd as it were flesshe and bones, 
As gastly that glaris, as grimly that gronis, 
As fersly frownynge as he had been fyghtyng, 
And with his forme foote he shoke forthe this wrytyng: 


Cacosinthicon ex industria® 


Formidanda nimis Jovis ultima fulmina tollis: 
Unguibus ire parat loca singula livida curvis 
Quam modo per Phoebes nummos raptura Celaeno; 
Arma, lues, luctus, fel, vis, fraus, barbara tellus; 
Mille modis erras odium tibi quaerere Martis: 
Spreto spineto cedat saliunca roseto. 

(ll. 586-601) 


The crowned leopard over the gate of England must, of course, be 
Henry VIII. He looks fierce and grim as though he has recently been at 


428 There is further evidence that the poem was written in December or January. Skelton, 
describ?ng the circumstances in which he had his vision, declares: 
Thus stode I in the frytthy forest of Galtres, 
Ensowkid with sylt of the myry mose, 
Where hartis belluyng, embosyd with distres, 
Ran on the raunge so longe, that I suppose 
Few men can tell now where the hynde calfe gose; 
Faire fall that forster that so can bate his hownde! (22-27) 
The “harts’ bellowing’’ refers to the noise made by stags during the rutting season. The 
mating period may last as late as December, though the height of the rut occurs in late 
October or November. Skelton seems to say that the deer have “run on the range’’— 
rutted—for a particularly long time. The last two lines are obscure to me, unless the emen- 
dation “Fewmes”’ for “Few men” is allowed. “Fewmes’’—the droppings of deer—were 
once highly valued by hunters as marks of the age and sex as well as the whereabouts of 
the animals. The passage would then mean: the harts have rutted for a long time this 
season, and the hunter may now begin to hunt hinds. Such an interpretation definitely 
places the dream vision in December or January. 
* “Cacosinthicon” is an error for “cacosyntheton’’: something badly put together. 
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war. He holds a scroll in difficult Latin. Dyce says, ‘“The whole of this 
‘Cacosyntheton ex industria’ is beyond my comprehension.’ The only 
attempt at translation is that of Hammond in English Verse between 
Chaucer and Surrey: 


Skelton seems to say that Industry(?) bears weapons more to be feared than are 
the bolts of Jove; that she is as ready to use her curved talons as is a harpy to 
snatch money. Then, enumerating the disputes of a fierce world, he adds: “‘Thou 
wanderest a thousand ways to seek for thyself the strife of Mars, that the wild 
nard may give place to the scorned and thorny rose-tree.”’ Is he alluding to his 
own industrious use of letters as a weapon of attack? 


The appropriateness of such sentiments from Henry VIII poised angrily 
above the gate of England is beyond understanding. If close attention 
is paid to the reminiscences of Juvenal’s Satire vimt. 129: 


Nec per conventus et cuncta per oppida curvis 
Unguibus ire parat nummos raptura Celaeno 


and of Vergil’s Eclogue v. 16: 


Lenta salix quantum pallenti cedit clivae 
Puniceis humilis quantum saliunca rosetis 


it will be realized that the passage is literally a cacosyntheton ex in- 
dustria—something badly put together on purpose. The technique is 


similar to that of the jumbles of sense and nonsense that constitute 
large sections of Speak, Parrot. There does, however, seem to be a war- 
like thread running through the lines: “You raise the terribly fearful 
last thunderbolts of Jove. . . . Arms, plaque, affliction, gall, force, fraud: 
a barbarous country. You wander in a thousand ways to seek for your- 
self the hatred of Mars.” 

If this interpretation is permitted, the difficulties disappear. The only 
war in which England found itself between 1515 and 1523 was that begun 
in the spring of 1522 against France, and later Scotland. The words are 
apparently addressed to the latter, after Henry “chad been fighting” on 
the French coast during the summer. There was no real engagement with 
the Scots until the fall of 1523. Surrey’s rape of the French countryside 
in 1522 gives sufficient occasion for a similar threat to the northern 
enemy. And the enigmatic last line becomes more clear when it is 
remembered that the thistle is a national emblem of Scotland, and the 
rose of England. “‘Saliunca,” is defined by Walafrid Strabo“ as “aculeis 
et punctionibus plena.” Although the Scottish fower is not strictly 


“ Op. cit., m, 313. 
* Ed. by Eleanor Prescott Hammond (Duke University Press, 1927), p. 516. 
 Migne, Patrologia Latina, cx, 1298. 
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“spinetum” or “saliunca,” the loose interpretation of “thistle” illustrated 
in the early uses cited by the Oxford Dictionary warrants the conjec- 
ture that Skelton here intends it. 

The past participial form “had been fighting,” combined with the 
threat of a future war places the composition of the poem during the 
cessation of military operations, between late fall of 1522 and summer, 
1523. 

The probable dates of those of Skelton’s poems which bear in some 
way on his quarrel with Wolsey may now be summarized: 


Magnificence, 1515 

Speak, Parrot, finished late 1521 or early 1522 
Colin Clout, Spring or Summer, 1522 

Why Come Ye Not to Court, Fall, 1522 
Garland of Laurel, early 1523 

Duke of Albany, late 1523 

Replycacion, 1528 


One significant observation leaps immediately from the table. In the 
space of somewhat over a year were written all three poems containing 
violent attacks on Cardinal Wolsey. Thereafter, no such attack occurs.“ 
This in turn suggests two problems. First, Colin Clout, from its position 
in the sequence, cannot correspond to Berdan’s description of it as a 
general satire on Church conditions farced with later attacks on Wolsey. 
Second, the Garland, composed so soon after the most ripping and open 
of the satires, must in some way betray their existence and perhaps also 
the reason for their cessation. 

Colin Clout, unlike Speak, Parrot, does not attempt to reveal truths 
to the chosen yet hide them from the lay. The meaning of the poem is 
not wrapped in puns and conundrums. Yet it is difficult to grasp the 
satirist’s full purpose. Skelton must have been a rapid writer, and as 
such, an easy mark for the devil of digression. His stream of bile 
inundates every tangent crevice. He is the wrathful man, intent upon 
smiting his chosen adversary, yet quick, too, to belabor every annoying 
passer-by. Furthermore, he has not yet, as in Why Come Ye Not to Court, 


7 The one bit of verse written after the date assigned to the Garland of Laurel that might 
be construed as an attack on Wolsey is a couplet, recorded by Hall (op. cit., p. 657) and 
ascribed by him to Skelton, which has as its subject the Convocation of May, 1523: 

Gentle Paule laie doune thy sweard: 
For Peter of Westminster hath shauen thy beard. 


The point is that Convocation, which had met originally at St. Paul’s, was transferred to 
St. Peter’s so that it would be under the direction of Wolsey instead of Archbishop War- 
ham. But the couplet need not be taken as a blow at Wolsey. It sounds more like a topical 
jest of the sort that must have given the poet his reputation as a maker of “quick answers.’’ 
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thrown caution to the tempest. Professor Berdan has pointed out the 
clever invention of Colin as one who simply reports what people are 
saying, having no opinions himself. But the structure of the poem hides 
another safeguard—one that allows Dyce to say that “Wolsey might 
have forgiven the allusions made to him in Colyn Cloute’’—that misleads, 
as I believe, Berdan into the conclusion that the Wolsey material con- 
stitutes an overlay on an originally impersonal complaint. That trick 
may be uncovered only by a close analysis of the poem. 

Colin Clout begins, logically enough, with a statement of subject- 
matter. The author proposes to treat of the disagreement between 
clergy and lay (ll. 47-70). He proceeds to report the accusations made 
by the commons against the great prelates. They are proud, neglectful 
of their flocks, oppressive, careless of the rights of the Church, ungener- 
ous, slothful and ignorant, cowardly. They eat meat in Lent. They do 
not properly examine candidates for the priesthood. They sin in simony 
and luxury. They give evil advice to the king. They oppress the monks 
and disestablish the nuns. But they shall be punished (71-487). 

Next, Colin recounts clerical criticisms of the lay. This section is 
quite short. The commonalty is infected with heretical notions. When 
they condemn the clergy, they condemn it too generally (488-580). 

Why do they so? The explanation is bloated out of all proportion, and 
repeats in large measure the strictures of the first section. The lay has 
discovered that prelacy is “come up of naught” and consequently in- 
ordinately proud. Bishops are flattered and do not see the evils. They 
leave enlightenment to the poor doctors, whereas they could so easily 
become “lanterns of light” if they preached a little. “Wax” doctors 
(those who have their degrees through influence and not study) and 
itinerant friars cause distrust of the Church. The bishops can curb 
these creatures, but they are too busy building royal mansions and look- 
ing at lewd tapestries (581-981). 

Thus everyone carps at the Church. The condition cannot continue 
always, for one man cannot always rule the king. If the people talk so, 
there must be something in what they say. Bishops ought to mend their 
ways. They should not be angry with Colin—it betrays them. But they 
heed no correction. They threaten to punish Colin. They will not even 
allow this book to be printed (982-1249). 

So far, the satire seems general enough. It is peculiar only in that it 
stresses so strongly the evils of the great prelates instead of proceeding 
in orderly fashion, class by class, as the traditional medieval complaints. 
But closer examination reveals the similarity of Colin Clout to its 
chronological neighbors, Speak, Parrot and Why Come Ye Not to Court. 
The “bishops” are almost invariably one bishop. That one is Wolsey. 
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At every turn the satirist’s meaning shows itself. When the few good 
prelates are censured for cowardice, it is because they are 


. .. loth to hang the bell 
Aboute the cattes necke, 
For drede to haue a checke; . . . (Il. 163-165) 


They fear to “shoe the mockish mare.”’ When ‘“‘some” of the bishops are 
denounced as luxurious, “‘they’’ are described riding on mules, bedecked 
in gorgeous garments (309-322)—a description that tallies perfectly 
with Cavendish’s famous picture of Wolsey proceeding to court. “They” 
give counsel against the common weal (360-361). Who was in a position 
to give such counsel? “. . . some of you do eate / In Lenton season fleshe 
mete” (205-206); in Lent, 1522, to the great disgust of all the people, 
Wolsey promulgated a dispensation easing the rigors of the rule,** per- 
haps because he himself, as poor in health, had asked for and secured 
such a privilege from the Pope.*® “They” oppress the monks; all the 
religious of England murmured at the stringency of Wolsey’s visitations. 
Sometimes Skelton loses the thread of his plurals. When it is prophesied 
that “they” shall be punished, the punishment falls only on 


...one 
That shuld syt on a trone, 
And rule all thynges alone (475-477). 


The proud “prelates” take it upon “them” “To rule bothe kynge and 
kayser’’ (606). “They” have forgotten “their” pauper origins, but “they’’ 
may trip so “That all the worlde may say, / Come downe, in the deuy]! 
way” (671-672). Instead of controlling itinerant friars, “they” spend 
“their” time “Buyldyng royally/Theyr mancyons curyously”’ (936-937) ; 
what can fit the description but Hampton Court? And then, again for- 
getting the plural: 

Sqyre, knyght, and lorde, It is a besy thing 

Thus the Churche remorde; For one man to rule a kyng 

With all temporall people Alone and make rekenyng, 

They rune agaynst the steple, To gouerne ouer all 

Thus talkynge and tellyng And rule a realme royall 

How some of you are mellyng; By one mannes verrey wyt; 

Yet softe and fayre for swellyng, (982-995). 

Beware of a quenes yellyng. 


Finally, Colin declares that the “prelates” refuse to be corrected; that 
to all criticism “‘they’”’ answer, 


* Polydore Vergil, op. cit., pp. 65, 66. 
Letters and Papers, 1m, nos. 634, 647, 676. 
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Howe darest thou, daucocke, mell? 
Howe darest thou, losell, 

Allygate the gospell 

Agaynst vs of the counsell? (1162-1165). 


Which of the bishops was chief counsellor? 

Colin Clout is, then, a bitter attack on Cardinal Wolsey, thinly cur- 
tained with the appearance of medieval class satire. In openness of ex- 
pression it finds its place between the difficult Speak, Parrot and the 
bald Why Come Ye Not to Court. Thus, in the course of about a year 
and a half, Skelton became progressively more confident and daring. 
Whether this occurred because he found he could rely on some powerful 
patron for protection (in 1523 he was under the wing of the Countess of 
Surrey), or merely because an unchecked step invites another, I do not 
know. 

Suddenly Skelton’s battle against the powers ceased. There are no 
more tirades against Wolsey. Only a few months after the climactic 
Why Come Ye Not to Court was written the Garland of Laurel, as quiet 
and unvenomed a work as the rector of Diss was capable of producing. 
Surely this poem, which constitutes an estimate of the work of a lifetime, 
must give some evidence of the recent turmoil, perhaps hint a reason for 
the abrupt change in tone. 

First under observation must be the references to the satires in the 
Garland catalogue. Many of the poet’s works are there listed: some are 
described, more or less briefly; some receive but passing mention. The 
descriptions always tally with the poems as we know them—with two 
striking exceptions: Speak, Parrot and Colin Clout. The third of the 
Wolsey group, Why Come, although composed immediately before the 
Garland, is not mentioned at all. Clearly there is a desire to bury the 
significance of the three satires. Speak, Parrot, Skelton declares, is a 
laud of good women. The purpose of the poem is so carefully hidden 
that perhaps he feels he can successfully falsify its intention. Not so 
with Colin Clout—the meaning is too clear. Therefore it is classed as a 
“trifle” in the hope that it may escape under its disguise of general 
satire. But, as Berdan points out, there can be no mistake about Why 
Come.*° However much it may hurt to leave an important poem out of 
the list of the works of the Laurel, that satire must be passed over in 
silence. 

The poet’s mood at the time he wrote the Garland is more clearly 
illuminated by Dame Pallas’ explanation to the Queen of Fame of Skel- 
ton’s failure to write against vice: 


% PMLA, xxix (1914), 505. 
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And if so hym fortune to wryte true and plaine, 
As sumtyme he must vyces remorde, 
Then sum wyll say he hath but lyttill brayne, 
And how his wordes with reason wyll not accorde; 
Beware, for wrytyng remayneth of recorde; 
Displease not an hundreth for one mannes pleasure; 
Who wryteth wysely hath a grete treasure. 


Also, to furnisshe better his excuse, 
Ouyde was bannisshed for suche a skyll, 
And many mo whome I cowde enduce; 
Tuuenall was thret parde for to kyll 
For certayne enuectyfys, yet wrote he none ill, 
Sauynge he rubbid sum vpon the gall; 
It was not for hym to abyde the tryall. 


In generrall wordes, I say not gretely nay, 
A poete somtyme may for his pleasure taunt, 
Spekyng in parablis, how the fox, the grey, 
The gander, the gose, and the hudge oliphaunt, 
Went with the pecok ageyne the fesaunt; 
The lesarde came lepyng, and sayd that he must, 
With helpe of the ram, ley all in the dust. 


Yet dyuerse ther be, industryous of reason, 
Sum what wolde gadder in there coniecture 

Of suche an endarkid chapiter sum season; 
How be it, it were harde to construe this lecture; 
Sophisticatid craftely is many a confecture; 

Another manes mynde diffuse is to expounde; 

Yet harde is to make but sum fawt be founde (ll. 85-112). 


Now this highly interesting passage cannot really constitute an explana- 
tion of why Skelton never wrote satire—we know, and his audience must 
then have known that he had written much. It must, therefore, explain 
why the flow of diatribe has suddenly stopped. First, the old poet assures 
us, such efforts are not worth while; they do not pay. Furthermore, 
they are dangerous. Was it for Juvenal to “abide the trial?” It is perhaps 
permissible to “taunt” from the cover of beast fable or other “colour,” 
but people are likely to misunderstand such “an endarkid chapiter.”’ 
The passage as a whole has a most amusing double aspect. To those who 
have supported him in his fight against Wolsey, he apologizes for his 
defection. To the party in power he says, “Perhaps you have misunder- 
stood my intent.” After all, is not Speak, Parrot a praise of virtuous 
ladies, and Colin Clout a trifle of honest mirth? 

Skelton is now engaged in covering up the traces of his recent attacks, 
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in minimizing their importance, in claiming that they have not been 
properly taken. The explanation for this change of heart is to be found 
in the much neglected envoys, one to the Garland of Laurel, and the other 
to the Douty Duke of Albany. The Garland envoy is not, it is true, in- 
cluded in the first edition of the poem. But it has been concluded that 
the Garland was written in 1523. A strikingly similar envoy is attached 
to the Duke of Albany, also written in 1523. The two dedications strongly 
support each other. Surely it is racking the long arm of coincidence to 
assume that Editor Marshe, in 1568, fortuitously so placed these sup- 
posedly stray pieces. It seems more probable that the Garland envoy 
was omitted from the 1523 edition because Skelton did not wish to make 
public the reason for his sudden capitulation. The two messages must 
be examined closely. 
Envoy to the Garland of Laurel: 
Ad serenissimam Majestatem Regiam, pariter cum Domino 
Cardinali, Legato a latere honorificatissimo, &c. 
Lautre Enuoy 
Perge, liber, celebrem pronus regem venerare, 
Henricum octavum, resonans sua praemia laudis. 
Cardineum dominum pariter venerando salutes, 
Legatum a latere, et fiat memor ipse precare 
Prebendae, quam promisit mihi credere quondam, 
Meque suum referas pignus sperare salutis 
Inter spemque metum. 
Twene hope and drede 
My lyfe I lede, 
But of my spede 
Small sekernes; 
Howe be it I rede 
Both worde and dede 
Should be agrede 
In noblenes: 
Or els, &c. <j 
Envoy to the Douty Duke of Albany: 
Skelton Laureat, obsequious et loyall!. 
To my lorde cardynals right noble grace, &c. 
Lenuoy 
Go, lytell quayre, apace, 
In moost humble wyse, 
Before his noble grace, 
That caused you to deuise 
This lytel enterprise; 
And hym moost lowly pray, 
In his mynde to comprise 
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Those wordes his grace dyd saye 
Of an ammas gray. 


Ie foy enterment en sa bone grace. 


In one year after Why Come Ye Not to Court, Skelton, obsequicus 
and loyal, writes a poem at the request of Cardinal Wolsey! There mus: 
have been some agreement between the antagonists. Back of it was surely 
the threat Skelton hints in the mention of the punishments accorded 
to Ovid and Juvenal, and in the fears for safety expressed in the Gar- 
land envoy. That the danger was a serious one is proved by the fact 
that the hatred of Wolsey forced Skelton to hide himself in the sanc- 
tuary of Westminster in order to save his life (see p. 398). But there 
was something besides the threat. Both envoys remind Wolsey of a con- 
versation in which there was talk of a prebend (the “‘amice grey” of 
the dedication to the Duke of Albany is a hood of grey fur worn by canons 
and holders of prebends). “Don’t forget your promise,” begs Skelton. 

One need not condemn the poet too harshly for accepting the bribe. 
Undoubtedly the primary motive behind the sudden stilling of his 
critical outbursts was dread of most severe punishment. And Skelton 
was growing old. The prebend must have seemed to him secure harbor 
after dangerous wrack. Viewed from another angle, the offer constitutes 
a remarkable commentary on the potency of satire distributed without 
the aid of printing. It is matter for wonder, indeed, that the great 
Cardinal’s vengeance did not descend summarily upon his petty an- 
tagonist. 

The promise of a prebend was probably never kept. No document | 
have searched bears any trace of Skelton’s induction into such an office. 
Nevertheless, five years later, in the passage prefatory to the Replycacion, 
Skelton again humbles himself before his former adversary, again speaks 
of Wolsey as his “‘fautor.”’ 

The material so far developed does not in any way support the identi- 
fication of our poet with Dominus Johannes Shelton, camerarius oi 
Norwich Cathedral, proposed by Se Boyar®' and accepted by Berdan. 
There is no strong reason for supposing the two are the same. Although 
“Shelton” may ‘be interchangeable with “Skelton,” it is noteworthy 
that all of the references to the canon of Norwich Cathedral use the first 
form, and all but one or two to the poet, the latter. The name “John 
Skelton” is itself common enough; it is possible to distinguish at least 
three persons bearing it at that time. No biographical or traditional ma- 
terial connects the poet with Norwich Cathedral, and no mention of 
Shelton, camerarius, includes the words “poet laureate,” so scrupulously 
and consistently added to Skelton’s name in most of the undoubted 


| MLN, xxvii, 244-245. 
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references. Finally, if Skelton were possessor of the “amice grey” in 1514 
(as Johannes Shelton was), hecould hardly have beenasking for it in 1523." 

Consequently, the assumption that Skelton was in trouble with the 
authorities in 1526 is baseless. The only reason for denying a peaceful 
last six years to the old poet is the statement in Bale’s Scriptorum 
Illustrium Majoris Britanniae, that because of his invectives against the 
Cardinal, he was forced to flee to sanctuary at Westminster, where he 
died, “captivitatis suae tempore.” This is a puzzling declaration. If it is 
accepted, it forces the conclusion that there occurred a new outbreak be- 
tween thesatirist and Wolsey, with new invectives which have disappeared 
without trace. Yet the evidence cannot be discarded merely because it 
is inconvenient, because it disturbs the simplicity of the proposed recon- 
struction of the story of the quarrel. Fortunately, there is more cogent 
reason for disregarding it. 

Bale himself had no independent knowledge of Skelton. The note on 
the poet in the first (1548) edition of his catalogue is restricted to: 


Skeltonus poeta laureat’, sub diuerso genere metri 

edidit, - 

Anglica carmina, li. plu.®8 
In the course of the decade before the publication of the next edition 
of his work (1559?), Bale acquired new information about the poet from 
two sources. William Horman provided him with a quotation from 
Erasmus and the title of a satiric poem directed at the grammarian, 
Lily. Edward Braynewode, an antiquary responsible for many of the 
biographical notices in the new edition, supplied a sketch of Skelton’s 
life, some account of his poetry, and a list of his works. This material 
may be seen in its raw state in Bale’s notebook.’ Using Braynewode’s 
contribution as a base, Bale compounded the item on Skelton which ap- 
pears in his 1559 (?) catalogue.® It differs from its sources only in slight 
elaboration, insertion of transitional phrases, correction of Latinity, and 
the addition of a single probably erroneous statement.” If Braynewode’s 


® That the names “Skelton’”’ and “Shelton”’ are distinct and not readily interchangeable 
has recently been demonstrated by H. L. R. Edwards, in John Skelton: A Genealogical 
Study, RES (1935), pp. 406 ff. 

53 Tiustrium Maioris Britanniae Scriptorum, (Ipswich, 1548), fol. 254 v. 

% Index Britanniae Striptorum, edited by R. L. Poole and Mary Bateson (Oxford, 1902), 
p. 253. 

®% The editors of the Index are of the opinion that the notice there found constitutes a 
careless abstract of that in the 1559 edition. That the notebook material has priority is 
sufficiently proved by the fact that, unlike the edition, the Jndex keeps the matter contrib- 
uted by Horman and Braynewode separate, and credits them as donors. 

% Bale seems to believe that Skelton’s prophecy of the fall of Wolsey was made on his 
deathbed. The passage referred to is probably Il. 461-480 of Colin Clout. See Works, 1, 
xlvi. 
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words, as recorded in the notebook, be compared with the corresponding 
passage in Bale’s 1559 edition, the error involved in the description of 
the manner of Skelton’s death becomes patent. The notebook reads: 


Ob literas in Cardinalem Wolsium inuectiuas, ad Westmonasteriense asylum 
confugere pro vita seruanda coactus fuit, vbi tamen sub Islepo abbate fauorem 
inuenit. Mortuus tandem, in D. Margarete templo ante summum altare conditus 
est, cum hac scriptione alabastrica. . . .57 


The edition of 1559: 


Ob literas quasdam in Cardinalem Vuolsium inuectiuas, ad Vuestmonasteriense 
tandem asylum confugere, pro uita seruanda coactus fuit: ubi nihilominus sub 
abbate Islepo fauorem inuenit ...Vuestmonasterij tandé, captiuitatis sue 
tépore, mortuus est: & in D. Margarite sacello sepultus ... * 


Braynewode says merely that because of his attacks on Wolsey, Skelton 
was forced to seek safety in sanctuary. “Finally,” he died—but there 
is no necessary connection between the two statements. Bale, observing 
that the poet had not only been pent in Westminster, but was also buried 
there, makes the very natural mistake of linking the two ideas, and in 
order to save his reader from any “misunderstanding,” emphasizes the 
point by inserting the words, “‘at Westminster,” and “in the time of his 
captivity.’”’ That Skelton did not die in sanctuary is indicated also by 
Tale xiv of the Merie Tales of Skelton, in which the poet is described as 
kneeling to Wolsey after his release from the Abbey. The natural con- 
clusion is that the satirist’s flight for his life had occurred many years 
before, “Ob literas quasdam in Cardinalem Vuolsium inuectiuas”—that 
is, shortly after the series of Wolsey poems had ended in the climactic 
Why Come Ye Not to Court. 

Though the end of the story is therefore quite clear, the beginning 
remains mysterious. Whether motivated by personal pique, conflict of 
opinion, or the urging of a patron, Skelton wrote a group of poems in 
1521-23 constituting a crescendo of attacks upon the most feared person 
of the realm, Cardinal Wolsey. Then the attacks ceased. A few months 
after the last, because of danger so imminent that he was forced to seek 
sanctuary, and because of the promise of a bribe, he attempted to cover 
up his traces. Thereafter, Wolsey became his patron. His last two poems 
were written under the Cardinal’s auspices. Bale’s statement, that he 
died in hiding at, Westminster, is apparently erroneous. It is both pleas- 
anter and more probable to suppose that turbulent Skelton, who had 
quarreled so much and so highly, died in peace. 

Witt1am NELSON 

Columbia University 


5 Index, p. 253. 
88 Scriptorum Ilustrium Maioris Brytannie (Basle, 1559 [?]), pp. 651-652, 
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XXVI 


DELONEY’S SOURCES FOR EUPHUISTIC 
LEARNING 


LL critics of Thomas Deloney’s novels have commented on the 
frequent passages in which, dropping his ordinary colloquial style, 
he indulges in euphuistic references to alleged wonders of natural 
history. His editor, Mr. F. O. Mann,' explains many of the references by 
citing a probable source like Stephen Batman’s Batman vppon Bartholome 
(1582) and highly improbable sources like Pliny, Sextus Empiricus, 
Cornelius Nepos, Belleforest, and the Nuremberg Chronicle. As I have 
recently shown,? a large number of Deloney’s “facts’’ about natural 
history and of his erudite-looking anecdotes were lifted directly from 
Thomas Fortescue’s translation, The Forest or Collection of Historyes 
(1571, 1576). Many others (as well as a few that I supposed to have 
come from The Forest) were taken from Stephen Batman’s The Doome 
warning all men to the Iudgemente (1581) and Thomas Johnson’s Cornu- 
copie, Or diuers secrets... Newlie drawen out of diuers Latine Authors 
into English (1595). 
From The Doome Deloney borrowed the following passages: 


DELONEY? BATMAN 
she became wondrous sad, and as_ Of the nine Sibils hauing the gift of 
ciuill as the nine Sibbels (10). prophesie ... (C6"-C7, a long dis- 
cussion). 


as the people of Jilyris kill men with 


their lookes (19). It is sayd also in Ji/lirijs are people y‘ 


in their anger do loke so stearnely on 
their aduersaries, that with the sight 
onely they kill them whom they be- 


hold... (A3). 
like the Fish Scolopendra, that cannot Scolopendra, whiche Gaza doth trans- 
be toucht without danger (19). late a hundred feete, lyke a wylde 


lande beast, whosoeuer toucheth it, 
shall be presently infected with an itch, 
as if he were stoong with Nettles... 
(B7). 


it was my chance to meete witha mon- _Cinomolgi a people that are headed like 
ster, who like the people Cynomolgy, dogges, whose voyces are as the bark- 
had the proportion of a man, but ing of Houndes, by the whyche they 


* The Works of Thomas Deloney (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1912). 
* PMLA, xu1x, 679-686. 
* The references are to Mann’s edition by pages, to Deloney’s sources by signatures. 
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DELONEY 


headed like a dogge,‘... his breath 
like the Basilisks, killing afarre off. I 
vnderstand, his name was Enuie, who 
assailed mee inuisibly, like the wicked 
spirit of Mogunce, who flung stones at 
men, & could not bee seene (24). 


saying nothing, as if he had been 
tonguelesse, like the men of Coroman- 
dea. ... when she heard him. . . shee 
would turne her face in a carelesse sort, 
as if she had been borne (like the 
woman of Taprobana) without eares 
(47). 


wishing he had wings like the monsters 
of Tartaria, that he might fly to and fro 
at his pleasure (48). 


I heard once my brother read in a 
book, that Bucephalus, Alexanders 


Deloney’s Sources for Euphuistic Learning 


BATMAN 


doe bewray themselues. . . (B1). [The 
basilisk] is not aboue a span long, yet 
his venome is so sharpe, that with his 
breathe only, he strangleth any great 
Serpent . . . (B6). 

This yeare [858] a Deuill miserably 
afflicted the Citie of Mogunce for three 
yeares: this reuolte and runagate 
Spirite didde manye myracles, hee 
shewed many iuggling trickes, and 
greatlye annoyed the inhabitauntes: 
firste being an idle Ghost he was seene 
of no man, but caste stones at men, 
and knocked at their doores . . . (N4- 
N4’). 


Coromande, a people wythout tongues, 
and yet with their voice, make a 
dreadfull noise, their bodyes all hairie, 
grey eyed like the colour of Ise, 
toothed as dogges (B1”). 

In the Ile of Taprobana such humaine 
creatures are found mishapen, They 
haue shorte thyghes, . ..a verye greate 
heade, with one eye alone in the fore- 
head. . . . they want eares, yet is their 
hearing sharpe . . . (Bb5v). 


Among many valleys in Tartaria are 
founde straunge Monsters: they haue 
a long necke aboue their breastes, and 
a heade in manner of a Grype or Grif- 
fin, in the breast two eyés, a nose and 
a mouth, two wings of diuerse colours 
in their flanckes, armes and legges like 
a mans:...they flye heauily, as 
Geese do, the feathers of their wings 
are fit for greate Lordes in making o/ 
Arrowes .. . (Bb5). 


Bucephalus . . . was of a more notable 
shape and nature than other horses... 


“ Compare also “I haue been where I haue seene men headed like Dogs, and women of 
the same shape” (p. 179) and Johnson’s Cornucopia, D2, “There bee people vnder the 
great Cham which haue heads like vnto our dogs.” 
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DELONEY BATMAN 


Steed, being a beast, would not be and when he was trimmed with the 

backt by any but the Emperour (50). kinges furniture, he would suffer no 
man to sit vpon his backe but Alexan- 
der (E4).5 


All the Batman passages that I have quoted occur in Deloney’s 
first novel, Jack of Newbury (1597). Rather scanty evidence, on the 
other hand, indicates that Johnson’s Cornucopia (1595) came into his 
hands too late for him to rifle it for Jack of Newbury. Possibly his com- 
ment, “‘they will not sticke (like the Pellican) to pierce their owne 
hearts to dee them good” (p. 19), was inspired by Johnson, ‘‘The Pel- 
lican reuiues her young ones being killed with her own blood” (sig. B4”); 
but the simile (which is an Elizabethan commonplace) more probably 
came from Batman’s The Doome, sig. C1, “‘when she [the pelican] seeth 
hir yong ones killed of Serpents, she pierceth hir side with hir bill, 
and recouereth the dead yong with hir warme bloud.” Again, when 
Deloney writes, “if there be a Lyon in the field, here is neuer a cocke to 
feare him” (p. 28), he may be following Johnson, “the Lyon [is afraid] 
when he seeth a Cocke” (sig. B3), though (as I noted in my earlier 
article) The Forest is just as likely to have been his source. Less ambigu- 
ous than these cases is the mention (p. 4) of “a Herring (which so soon 
as he is taken out of the Sea, presently dyes),” which seems to be a 
literal and unimaginative reading of Johnson’s comment, “It is reported 
that the Hearing liueth only by water” (sig. D3”). 

Whether the Cornucopia was or was not used in Jack of Newbury, it 
had a considerable share in the composition of Deloney’s three other 
novels, the borrowings being more numerous in The Gentle Craft, Part 
1, and Thomas of Reading than in The Gentle Craft, Part 1. Some of them 
upset opinions expressed by literary critics. For example, in the first 
part of The Gentle Craft Sir Hugh experiences various calamities and 
dangers. Finally 


he perceiued an huge Elephant with stiffe joynts stalking towards him, and 
presently after came a fiery-tongue Dragon, which suddenly assaulted the peace- 
full Elephant in whose subtle encounter the wrathfull Dragon with his long, 
wringing taile did so shackle the hinder feet of the Elephant together, that, like 
a prisoner fast fettered in irons, he could not stir a foot for his life: what time the 
furious Dragon neuer left till he had thrust his slender head into the Elephants 
long hooked nose, out of which he neuer once drew it, vntill by sucking the 
Elephants blood, he had made him so feeble and so weak, that he could stand no 
longer vpon his feet; at which time the fainting Elephant with a greiuous cry, fel 


* Of course the “book” might have been Lyly’s Euphues and his England (R. W. Bond’s 
The Complete Works of John Lyly (Oxford, 1902], 1, 107) or Plutarch. 
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down dead vpon the Dragon: so with the fall of his weightie body burst the 
Dragon in peices, and so killed him; whereby their bloods being mingled to- 
gether, it stain’d all the ground where they both lay, changing the green grasse 
into a rich scarlet colour. 

This strange fight betwixt these two beasts caused good Sir Hugh to iudge that 
Nature had planted betwixt them a deadly hatred, the fire whereof could not be 
quenched but by shedding of both their hearts blood. . . . 

At last another Elephant met him, who according to his kind nature neuer left 
him till he had conducted him out of all danger, and brought him out of the Wil- 
dernesse into the way again (81). 


Commenting on the foregoing paragraphs, Dr. A. F. Lange® says that 
the dragon-elephant episode is borrowed from the romance of Guy of 
Warwick but that Deloney’s treatment is in places “deliberately 
burlesque.” Actually, however, without a thought of burlesque, but with 
entire seriousness, Deloney is imitating the following words of the 
Cornucopia (though I do not know where he learned of the elephant’s 
stiff joints): 

The Elephant is at continuall warre with the Dragon, who like an enuious per- 
son will not be satisfied but with the blood of the Elephant, and therefore lying 
in waite as the Elephant passeth by the Dragon, beeing of an exceeding length, 
windeth his taile about the hinder legges of the Elephant and so letteth his going, 
and then thrusteth his head into the Elephants nose and sucketh or exhausteth 
his breath, or els biteth him in the eare, whereto he may not reach with his nose, 
and when the Elephant is faint, so that he can no longer indure, hee falleth downe 
vppon the Dragon which is full of blood and with the poyson of his bodie break- 
eth him: so that the blood of the Dragon and of the Elephant, runneth about 
mingled together, which is that which we call Sinopre (D3). 

[Elephants] if they meete with a man in the Wildernes being out of anie waie, 
they will gently goe before him and bring him into the plaine way (D3). 

Other borrowings in The Gentle Craft, Part 1, may be enumerated. 
Possibly even a simple remark like “‘as fierce as a Panther” (p. 121) 
was suggested by Johnson’s account of “‘the Panther his fierce lookes” 
(sigs. D4’-E1); while “‘saying, be thou as fortunate as Policrates” (p. 
106) is almost certainly indebted to the story of “‘the Giant Polycrates” 
(as Johnson terms him), “who in al his life time neuer suffred any griefe, 
aduersitie or misfortune” (sigs. E1-E1’). In the Cornucopia, too, 
Deloney read, “it is suposed that the Stork hath no tong” (D1”), in- 
formation that he twice repeats.’ 

6 The Gentle Craft by Thomas Deloney, p. xxxv (Palaestra, xv [1903]). W. J. Halliday, 
Deloney’s Gentle Craft (Oxford, 1928), p. 8, agrees with Lange, adding (p. 91) that ‘There 
are incidents in it [that is, The Gentle Craft], such as the fight between the elephant and the 
dragon, that recall the Arcadia.” Mann, pp. 524 f., refers to Batman vppon Bartholome. 

7 “As if you were tonguelesse like a Stork [misprinted stock]’’ (p. 75). Again in Thomas 
of Reading (p. 252), “I would I had beene like the storke tonguelesse.”” 
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The following passages also deserve mention: 


DELONEY 


you are as much troubled in loue, as a 
Goat in an ague (75). 


The wildest Bull... is tamed being 
tied to a Fig-tree, and the coyest 
Dame...may yeeld like the stone 
Charchedonis, which sparkles like fire, 
and yet melts at the touch of soft wax 
(82). 


the braines of a Weasill hath this 
power... that if the powder thereof 
be mingled with the runnet, wherewith 
women make their Cheese, no mouse 
dares touch it: In like manner, the 
tongue of a water-frog hath such great 
force in it, that if it be laid vpon the 
breast of any one sleeping it will cause 
them to tell whatsoeuer you shall de- 
mand. ...whosoeuer puts but six 
leaues of Mugwort in his shooes, shall 
nere be weary, though he trauell thir- 
tie or fourtie miles on foot in a fore- 
noon. ... by the verie same hearb my 
last Dame kept her Ale from sowring: 
and it is said that where housleek is 
planted, the place shall neuer be hurt 
with thunder: Pimpernel is good 
against Witchcraft (88). 


by natures course, there is a mutuall 
loue in all things: the Doue and the 
Peacock loue intirely, so doth the Tur- 
tle and the Popiniay: the like affection 
the fish Musculus beareth vnto the 


JOHNSON 


Strange it is that the Goate should be 
continuallie troubled with an Ague 
(D1"). 


A Bull though neuer so fierce, becom- 
meth quicklie verie gentle beeing tyed 
vnto a fiigge [sic] tree (B3"). 

There is a kinde of Carbuncle stone 
called Carchedonius of a woonderfull 
nature. ...it sendeth forth sparkes, 
and if wax bee put to it, it melteth 
awaie (D1). 


if you put the braine of a Weasell into 
your rennet or cheeslepe wherewith 
you gather the curde of cheese, the 
Mise will neuer taste or eate the 
cheeses (B2"-B3). 

The tongue of a water Frogge put on 
the head of one sleeping: causeth him 
to speake in his sleepe (A4"). 

Plinie sayth, that if a traueller binde 
Mugwort to any part of him, it keep- 
eth him from being weary in trauell 
(E1"). 

It is also incredible that Mugwort put 
into Ale or Beere in the heate of sum- 
mer, shoulde keepe the same from 
sowring, yet daylie experience sheweth 
the contrarie (E2”). 

Also it is reported, that Pimpernell 
laid vnder the threshold of the doore 
driueth away all manner of inchant- 
ments and _ witchcraft... . Fuchius 
writeth that that house is neuer 
stroken with Thunder nor Lightning, 
vppon the which doth growe Hous- 
leeke, or Syngreene (E2). 


In like manner as in plants, so also in 
foules and beastes is there a mutuall 
amity, as... betweene the Doue and 
the Peacocke, betweene the Turtle and 
the Popiniay. 


DELONEY 


huge Whale, insomuch that he leadeth 
him from all danger of stony rocks.*. . . 
if the male of the palme trees be planted 
from the female, neither of both pros- 
per: and being set one neer another, 
they do flourish accordingly, imbracing 
with ioy the branches one of another 


(95). 


an Eagles thirst is neuer expelled, but 
by blood (97). 


I am like the Ebon-tree, that neither 
beares leafes nor fruit (132). 


Deloney’s Sources for Euphuistic Learning 


JOHNSON 


Also the fish called Musculus loueth 
the Whale so, that he leadeth the 
Whale from danger of Rocks (B1- 
Bi’), 

The Palme tree of the male kind and o/ 
the female kinde growing together, doo 
folde the branches one within another, 
as it were embracing each other, 
neither will the female beare any frute 
without the company of the male (B1). 


The Eagle is said to drinke no water 
but blood (C1). 


The tree whereof groweth the wood 
Ebenus which is as black as ieat, bear- 





eth neither leafe nor fruit which is 
rare (D3¥).° 


Johnson’s Cornucopie throws light on some queer examples and 
learned allusions in The Gentle Craft, Part 11. For instance, a character 
remarks (p. 180) that Arcadia “doth more abound in plenty of Asses, 
where they swarme as thicke as Bees in Cicily,” and Dr. Lange*® hazaris 
the opinion that towards Arcadian themes and courtly style Deloney’s 
“real attitude is probably expressed in Tom Drum’s assertion that 
Arcadia abounds in asses.’”’ On the contrary, far from being satiric, 
here Deloney was proudly airing his learning, and he goes on to add 
through Tom Drum’s mouth the information that “‘the best [cork] grows 
in Sparta; but for Hides and Lether there is none comparable to that in 
Siciona.” All of which is a serious repetition of Thomas Johnson, who 
assures us that “Affricke, and Arcadia [excel], in plentie of Asses” 
(sig. E3), ““Hibla in Sicilie surpasseth for Bees and plenty of hony” 
(sig. E3), “Sparta excelleth for corke” (sig. F2’), “the Ile Siciona [is 


® Compare also p. 96: ‘‘I would be as ready to guide thee from the dangerous rocks of 
my Fathers wrath, as the fish called Musculus is for the Whale.” Fortescue, The Forest, 
sig. Aa4’, in a passage which closely resembles Deloney’s words, calls the fish “Talpa- 
marina.” 

® Compare also p. 80: “they had no sooner shaken off their dropping wet garments on the 
shore [of Sicily], but that they were asaulted by a sort of monstrous men that had but one 
eye apiece, and that placed in the midst of their foreheads,” which may have come either 
from Johnson, sig. D1" (“In Sicile Ileland are Giants which haue but one eye and that is 
in the middle of their foreheades’’), or from Batman’s The Doome, sig. A4 (‘The people of 
Arimaspi, haue but one eye in their foreheads, wherof they be so called, or wherof they 
toke their name, bicause Arima in y Scithid tong signifieth one, & the word Spu an eye. 
we commonly cal them Cyclopes (one eied:)).” 10 Palaesira, XVIt, viii. 
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famous] for hides and lether” (F1’). Here, too, Deloney learned that 
“So doth the milke of a Mule once in a month eaten, cause her that eate 
it not to conceaue”’ (sig. A4) and that “It is not good to meete with an 
Hare in a iournie, for manie haue proued it euill by common experience” 
(sig. C1”), and he repeats the sentences thus: “or else his Mistresse 
was in her infancy nourished with the milk of a Mule, which bred such 
barrennesse in her; for till her dying day she neuer had’child” (p. 170), 
“as vnluckie to be met, as a Hare on a iorney”’ (p. 174)." 

Thomas of Reading furnishes an amusing instance where Deloney mis- 
understood, or corrupted, Johnson’s words. The latter reports that 
“Asturia in Spaine [is most famous] for ambling horses” (sig. F1”), 
and the novelist solemnly echoes, “There is no Country like Austria 
[sic] for ambling horses. . . . An ambling gennet of Spaine is too slow to 
serue our turnes” (p. 263). Other bits of lore thus borrowed follow: 


DELONEY 


A bird was neuer seen in Pontus. ... 
the affection of my heart... resem- 
bleth the stone Abiston, whose fire can 
neuer be cooled (251). 


The thunder... is driuen away by 
ringing of belles (251). 


then would I be like those men (that 
eating of the tree Lutes) forget the 
country where they were borne (251). 


the Camels of Bactria, that runne an 
hundred miles a day (262 f.). 


JoHNSON 


There is not any bird to be seeue [sic] 
in the Ile of Pontus, where Achilles 
was buried (F3v). 


a stone named A beston found in Araby 
. . . beeing once hotte will neuer after- 
wards bee cooled againe (C3¥). 


it is a common experiment in all coun- 
tries that the ringing of Belles, doth 
scatter and put awaie thunder (C4). 


the tree called Lutos, which groweth in 
Affrick . . . if any stranger doth eat of 
the frute therof, he doth incontinently 
forget his owne Country wherein he 
was borne (D4). 


The Cammelles of Bractria will run 
aboue an hundred miles in one day 
(D1). 











1 Compare also p. 179: “othersome I haue seen, that one of their legs hath been as good 
as a penthouse to couer their whole bodies.’’ Johnson, sig. D4’, writes: “Such like [men] 
also are saide to bee in Indie that one legge being so great that therewith they they [sic] 
couer themselues from the sunne.”” Batman, The Doome, sig. A4”, tells that “Scipodes and 
Monomeri are people hauing but one foote, without bending their knee at any time, and 
yet very swift. Plinie reporteth that in the great heate of the yeare, they lye vpon their 
backes and with the bignesse of their foote they shadow their bodies from the Sun”’; and 
he gives a further account of one-footed Ethiopians at sigs. Bb4’-BbS. 
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DELONEY 


it is said that Galino breeds no Ser- 
pents, nor doth Englands forrests nour- 
ish Beares or Lyons (263). 


Apium Risus, which causeth a man to 
die laughing (265). 


as the Hart reneweth his age by eating 
the serpent (266). 


I doe now detest life, worse then a goat 
doth hate Basill (266). 


Deloney’s Sources for Euphuistic Learning 


JoHNSON 


Ganleon breedeth no Serpents (F 4). 
Wee [in England] are not troubled with 
... fierce Lyons, or with deuouring 
... Beares... (F2”). 


a kinde of Persly called A piwm risus, 
a most venemons [sic] weede, where- 
upon who soeuer eateth dyeth soone 
after in laughing (B1"). 


The Hart renueth his age by eating of 
the Serpent (A4v). 


Goates of all other herbes detest Basill 
(B2”). 


The Cornucopie passages, apart from their value as source-material, 
are significant in connection with the dating of Deloney’s novels. Mr. 
Mann (p. 547) remarks that if Thomas of Reading (for which there is 
no entry in the Stationers’ Register) was written after Jack of Newbury 
(registered on March 7, 1597) and before The Gentle Craft, Part 1 (reg- 
istered on October 19, 1597), “we must ascribe three of Deloney’s novels 
to the same year, i.e., 1597, and all three must have been written between 
March 7 and Oct. 19.” He inclines to the belief that, after writing 
Jack of Newbury, Deloney “‘left the weavers for a while to deal with the 
shoemakers, and only returned to them again in Thomas of Reading, 
written in 1598 or 1599.” I do not think it necessarily follows that 
Jack of Newbury, The Gentle Craft, Part 1, and Thomas of Reading were 
written between March 7 and October 19. None the less, the fact that 
Jack of Newbury has a passage or two possibly derived from Johnson’s 
Cornucopie while the other two novels have many unmistakable bor- 
rowed passages indicates, in my opinion, that all three novels were 
written within a comparatively short time after Johnson’s book was 
published in 1595—that all were composed in 1597. The second part of 
The Gentle Craft, with fewer such borrowings was probably written very 
late in 1597 or in 1598. 

Hyper E. Ro.iins 

Harvard University 
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JOSEPH HALL AND WORK FOR CHIMNY-SWEEPERS 


HE second English treatise on tobacco, as well as the first to op- 
pose it, was 
Work for Chimny-sweepers: or A warning for Tabacconists. Describing the per- 
nicious vse of Tabacco, no lesse pleasant then profitable for all sorts to reade. 
[quotation] . . . Imprinted at London by T. Este, for Thomas Bushell, & are 
to be sould at the great North dore of Powles. 1602. 


Though it does not appear in the Stationers’ Register under this title, 
it is probably to be identified with A Caveat for Tabaccho, which was 
entered, June 25, 1601, to the same publisher.' The tract is dated 1602; 
it must have been published in 1601, inasmuch as A Defence of Tabacco 
with a frendly answere to the late printed booke Called ‘woorke for Chymney 
swepers’ was entered in the Register by January 4, 1601—1602.? So much 
for the date. The authorship is another problem. The title-page itself 
gives no hint, but the address to the reader is subscribed “Philaretes” 
(an obvious pseudonym) and a longish prefatory poem is signed “‘J. H.” 

There are attributions which take no account of these initials. Thus 
Friedrich Tiedemann refers to ‘“‘C. F. Against the pernicious use of 
Tabacco. London 1602. 4.’% He is evidently alluding to the tract in 
question, but he does not explain the cryptic “C. F.” Again, there is 
C. M. MaclInnes’s casual statement that it “was written...by a 
London medical practitioner, Bushell.’ As it happens, the publisher of 
the work bore this name; nor has a careful search produced any evi- 
dence that such a physician existed. Under the circumstances, I am in- 
clined to think that Mr. MacInnes is in error.’ On the other hand, W. C. 
Hazlitt tentatively suggested that the initials may stand for the name of 
John Hynd, the author of Eliosto Libidinoso (1606) and other romances.® 
Internal evidence hardly bears out this ascription. At any rate, I have 
found no reason to suspect that the author of either poem or tract was an 
imitator of Robert Greene. 

This brings us to the question: Were “Philaretes” and “J. H.” one 
and the same person, or do the poem and the tract represent the work 
of different authors? First, it will be well to consider the evidence of 
the texts themselves. The notice to the reader begins: 

1 Arber, Transcript, mm, 186. 

2 Tbid., m1, 199.—I am postulating, of course, no error in the Transcript. 

3 Geschichte des Tabaks (Frankfurt a.M., 1854), p. 154n. 

‘ Early English Tobacco Trade (London: Kegan Paul, 1926), p. 37. 


5 A letter sent to him some years ago remains unanswered. 
6 Handbook (1867), p. 608. 
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408 Joseph Hall and “Work for Chimny-Sweepers” 


I am to [sic] well asured (good Reader) that in vndertaking this vaine discourse 
of the pernicious & vulgar vse or rather abuse of Tabacco, I shall draw vnto my 
selfe no smal hatred among our smoky gallants, who hauing long time glutted 
themselues with the fond fopperies and fashions of our neighbour Countries: yet 
still desirous of nouelties, haue not stucke to trauell as farre as India to fetch a 
Dulce venenum, a graecian Helen, an insatiate Messaline, and hugge a stinging 
serpent in their bosomes: nor am I ignorant, that to the wiser sort this treatise 
will seeme at the first a fruitlesse labour, of an idle braine, and to other some a 
vaine florish of a carping minde...7 


The author of the tract, then, is disposed to emphasize the thanklessness 
of his task. So too does the author of the poem, which begins: 


Not the desire of any priuate gaine, 

Nor Momus motions of a Carping braine, 

Nor for reward from some Mecaenas fist, 

(How euer men may Censure as them list,) 

Nor the desire to see my name in print, 

Like pupill Poets whose mindes looke a squint, 

To heare the Vulger sorts applauding voice, 

Commend their budding Muse; Inuentions Choice: 
Hath forc’t mee take in hand this idle taske, 

And Trinidados smokie face vnmaske, 

Who beeing but a swartie Indian, 

Hath plaid the painted English Curtesan, 

(Pitie: that so faire Albion’s worthie wits 

Should fall into such furious frensy fits.) 

But Nature, Loue, and my welwilling pen, 

To Englands soile, and my deere Countrymen. 
Dutie and due allegiaunce binding band, 

Hath forst mee take this idle taske in hand, 

Which when it comes to the Iudiciall view, 

Of the quicke sighted and refined Crew, 

Of new enstalled Knights Tabacconists,* 

Or the sterne Censours Leering Lucanists, 

I’m sure the one will wish the reeking fume, 

That smoketh from his Nosthrils would Consume. 
Like fire and brimstone: my truth telling rimes, 

(Such is the flintinesse of moderne times,) 

Another teares my guiltlesse paper booke, 

Hiding them in his bigge slops pocket nooke, 


7 Sig. Aiii. (The original, except for the words which I have italicized, is in italics.) 

® On the “smoakie Societie” presided over by Humphrey King and numbering among 
its members Thomas Nashe and Anthony Chute (author of the first English treatise on 
tobacco), cf. my article in RES, vir (1931), 151 ff. 
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And at some publike shew in all mens sight, 
With them hee kindles his Tabacco Pipe, 
They burne for Heretiques, (O foule Impietye,) 
Cause they blasphemed Tabaccos Dietie. 
Let none denie but Indies soile can yeeld, 
The sou’raigne simples, of A pollos field. 
Let England Spaine and the French Fleur de Lis 
Let Irish Kerne and the Cold seated Freese 
Confesse themselues in bounden dutie stand 
To wholesome simples of Guyana land. 
But hence thou Pagan Idol: tawnie weede, 
Come not with-in our Fairie Costs to feede. 
Our wit-worne gallants, with the sent of thee, 
Sent for the Deuill and his companie, 
Go charme the Priest and Indian Canniballs, 
That Cerimoniously dead sleeping falls, 
Flat on the ground, by vertue of thy sent, 
Then waking straight, and tells a wonderment, 
Of strange euents and fearefull visions, 
That he had seene in apparitions. 4 
Some swaggering gallants of great Plutoes Court, 
I warrant you would he the truth report, 
But would I were a Charmer for it sake, 
In England it should little rest ytake, 
O I would whip the queane with rods of steele, 
That euer after she my ierks should feele. 
And make hir sweare vppon my Charming hand, 
Neuer t’ set foot more on our Farie land. 
Pittie it is that smoking vanitie, 
Is Englands most esteemed Curtesie. 
Oft haue I heard it as an oulde saide sawe, 
The strong digesting hungrie Camells mawe, 
Brooks stinging nettles and the vilest weeds, 
That stinking dunghils in ranke plentie feeds. 
But t’ is a toye to mocke an Ape in deed, 
That English men should loue a stranger weed. 
Oh crye you mercie now the cause I knowe, 
It is probatum for the Pox I trow. 
Peace tel-tale peace, blab not thy countries fault, 
O seek to hide it in obliuions valt. 
See if thou canst with arguments refraine, 
The smokie humors of each wit-worne braine. 
Then will I neuer looke for greater gaine, 
Nor euer think my labour lost in vaine.® 


® Sigs. Aiv’-B i.—I have not attempted to reproduce long / in this and other quotations. 





410 Joseph Hall and “Work for Chimny-Sweepers” 


One is naturally disposed to identify the “‘guiltlesse paper booke”’ with 
Chimny-sweepers, but the reference may be taken as to a volume of 
“truth telling rimes” by the poet. (Unfortunately, the passage leaves 
something to be desired as regards both punctuation and clarity.) It is 
to be noted, however, that the tract-writer’s “carping minde’”’ finds echo 
in the poet’s “‘Carping braine.” Nor are other slight parallels lacking 
(“smoky gallants” cp. “swaggering gallants”; “‘fruitlesse labour” cp. 
“labour lost in vaine’”’). Stanza six shows the influence of Monardes, an 
authority cited in the tract. Nevertheless, I fail to find elsewhere in the 
treatise significant echoes of the poem. 

Fully a quarter of a century ago, Mr. Alfred C. Potter, Harvard 
Librarian, suggested that the poem (he did not commit himself as to 
the tract) may have been written by Joseph Hall the satirist, later bishop 
of Exeter and Norwich.'® Hall had already made slighting reference to 
tobacco in his Virgidemiarum (1597-98). Moreover, he was again to 
refer to it in his Mundus Alter et Idem (?1605), a Latin work.” The poem 
of Hall’s which has most in common with the one in Chimny-sweepers is 
his first satire. From it I quote the following: 


Nor lady’s wanton love, nor wand’ring knight, 
Legend I out in rhymes all richly dight. 

Nor fright the reader with the Pagan vaunt 

Of mighty Mahound, and great Termagaunt. 
Nor list I sonnet of my mistress’ face, 

To paint some Blowesse with a borrow’d grace. 
Nor can I bide to pen some hungry scene 

For thick-skin ears, and undiscerning eyne. 
Nor ever could my scornful Muse abide 

With tragic shoes her ankles for to hide. 

Nor can I crouch, and writhe my fawning tail 
To some great patron, for my best avail. 

Such hunger-starven trencher-poetry, 

Or let it never live, or timely die. 

Nor under every bank and every tree, 

Speak rhymes unto my oaten minstrelsy: 

Nor carol out so pleasing lively lays, 

As mought the Graces move my mirth to praise. 


Rather had I, albe in careless rhymes, 
Check the mis-order’d world, and lawless times. ... ™ 


10 Some Early Books on Tobacco: A Paper Read before the Club of Odd Volumes, Boston, 
April 20, 1910 (typed MS.; Harvard College Library: H5442.16.9*), p. 8. 

u Bk. rv, Sat. iv; Bk. v, Sat. ii. 

12 Lib. m, cap. 7, sect. 2. 13 Works (1839), xm, 157-159. 
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Besides the obvious rhetorical use of negation, one finds in both poems 
the same scorn for patronage and for those who set out to please the 
vulgar. There is also some use of compound epithets (cp. “welwilling,”’ 
“quicke sighted,” “‘truth telling” with “thick-skin,” “hunger-starven,”’ 
“mis-ordered”). Finally, one notices the word “ytake” in J. H.’s poem. 
Hall’s satires abound in such Spenserian archaisms. Note his use of 
“eyne” in the passage quoted. The frequent Spenserian allusions in 
Hall’s satires remind one that J. H. employs such phrases as “our Fairie 
Costs” and “our Farie land.” 

For what they may be worth, I cite the following verbal parallels be- 
tween Hall’s other satires and J. H.’s poem: 


HALL J.H. 
curious censors Bk. 1 (Sat. iii) sterne Censours 
jerks (n.) (a1, vi) ierks (n.) 
Maecenas’ (Iv, i) Maecenas (v, i) Mecaenas 
Guiane land (rv, iii) Guyana land 
gaping maw (Iv, iv) maw (v1, i) hungrie Camells mawe 
empty maws (Iv, vii) maws (v, ii) 
Lucan (v1, i) Lucanists ~ 
censuring (VI, i) Censure (v.) 
fired brimstone (v1, i) fire and brimstone 
Look not asquint (v, ii) looke a squint 
a Friesland trotter (v, iv) Cold seated Freese 
savage [Irish] kernes (rv, v) Irish Kerne 
labour lost (11, i) labour lost 
There is at least one coincidence in rime. Compare Hall’s with J. H.’s: 


Or scare-babe threatenings of the rascal crew; 
Or wind-spent verdicts of each ale-knight’s view? (rv, i) 


Which when it comes to the Iudiciall view, 
Of the quick sighted and refined Crew, 
Of new enstalled Knights Tabacconists. 


But whether J. H.’s “O I would whip the queane with rods of steele” 
is a deliberate echo of the title of Hall’s satires (virgidemia, a bundle of 
rods) can only be conjectured. 

Inasmuch as the poem in Chimny-sweepers not only shows the influence 
of classical satire but is signed “J.H.,” it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that Joseph Hall may have been its author. But could he also have 
written the tract? 

4 John Hanson, author of Time is a Turne-Coate (1604), did not receive the degree of 
B.A, until 1603. Corser, in his Collectanea (Chetham Soc.), vm, 147, reprints the lines 


“To the iudiciall Reader” from Hanson’s volume. Except for the rhetorical use of negation, 
I find nothing in them to remind one of the poem in Chimny-sweepers. 











412 Joseph Hall and “Work for Chimny-Sweepers”’ 


Though there is a sentence in the address to the reader which contains 
passing allusion to several of the Church Fathers,” the tract itself is full 
of scientific references—not only to Monardes, L’Ecluse, and other 
writers on tobacco, but more especially to medical authorities. Hip- 
pocrates and Galen are quoted with great frequency; and Ambroise 
Paré (sig. C ii’), “Io. Mesnes cap. de aloe” (sig. E 4), “Hieronimus 
Mercurialis . . . de venenis” (sig. F 2), and “Auicen ... his Treatise de 
Viribus Cordis” (sig. F 2) are also cited. Our author alludes to several 
contemporary physicians. One, a Dr. “B.” of Bath, was “supposed to 
haue perished” through over-indulgence in tobacco, “being then in the 
verie prime and vigour of his age.’””* Others are mentioned in the follow- 
ing passage: 


I remember that being called once to the cure of an honorable Earle now de- 
parted this life, amongst other learned and expert Phisitions, there [Marginal 
note: “D.T.”] hapned one to be called, who as in times past he was Chimicail, 
so in the vntimely vse of this plant he seemed to bee ouer fantasticall. It fortuned 
the very morning that he came vnto his Honors presence, he had (according to 
his accustomed wont) taken his mornings draft of Tabacco, with the fume wherof, 
he so perfumed his Lordships bedchamber in such sort, as that the Earle being 
meruaylous anoyed therwith, told me after the departure of the former Phisi- 
tion, that from thence foorth hee had rather lose the benefit of that mans coun- 
sell in Phisicke, then to indure such a horrible a fume againe. This good D. being 
demaunded of other Phisitions, (wherof two were hir Maiesties) the" present, 
what reason he had for this his custome? answered that he would not but for 100 
pounds he had vsed this feume at first, for thereby he found great ease for his 
cold reumatick & stomacke. But now said he, I would that I could so easely leaue 
it, condicionallie I had giuen 300 pounds more, for I finde my selfe hart sick that 
day, till I haue tasted thereof.!” 


Does our author mean to include himself among the physicians called to 
the cure of the Earl? The sentence is phrased with regrettable ambiguity. 
Unfortunately, Roger Marbecke, in his reply to Chimny-sweepers, dis- 
claims all knowledge as to the identity of his opponent.'* He does, 
however, have something to say of “D. T”’: 


For if D.T. be he, whom I do thinke, you meane: then do I knowe the man well, 
and knowe him also to be a very learned gentleman: and of a fine graine, as also 
to be a moderate, sweete, ciuill gentleman, in all his whole cariage of his life: and 
if the stinke were so offensiue, as you would make it to be, assure your selfe, a 
man of his gentlemanly course of life, and dainty nature, would haue the discre- 
tion in common sence, to shun, and abhorre it.’® 


Sig. A iv. 8 Sig. C iv-iv’. 
18 A Defence of Tabacco (1602), sig. A3.  Ibid., sig. D2. 
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I am inclined to think that “D. T.” was either George Turner (d. 
1610) or Raphael Thorius (d. 1625). Turner, like Marbecke himself, not 
only held office at various times in the College of Physicians, but was 
also favored by the Queen. Marbecke must certainly have known him. 
In any case, he fulfils the requirement of having been “Chimicall,” 
though I cannot say what his attitude toward tobacco was. Thorius, who 
had studied medicine at Oxford and Leyden, was admitted to practice 
in London in 1596. In due time he became famous as a physician and 
as the author of Hymnus Tabaci, an elegant Latin poem. 

I have compared, of course, specimens of Hall’s prose with the tract. 
One of the noteworthy stylistic features of the latter is the frequency 
of what might be called tautological doublets. On sig. G, for example, 
we find: “the contrarietie and diuersitie doth hang and depend on the 
contrarietie and difference of the humours. . . . All these sorts are aug- 
mented and increased. . . .”” The tract is rich in such balanced verbosity. 
In Hall’s acknowledged works the device is by no means so common, 
though instances of it occur.2° On the whole, Hall’s style seems more 
direct and concise, the emanation of a more alert and flexible mind. 

Under the circumstances, I can only suppose that if Joseph Hall was 
the author of the poem, then another person, probably a physician, was 
responsible for the tract. “In the beginning of Philaretes booke one J.H. 
hath made these discommendatorie verses against Tabacco,” wrote an 
early reader who seems to have been left with a similar impression of 
dual authorship.” As for the few parallels between the notice to the 
reader and the poem, I cannot pretend to explain them except on the 
supposition that the poet was allowed to see the notice before he sat 
down to write. 

My purpose has been to raise, rather than to answer, a question of 
authorship. Mr. Potter’s suggestion deserves to be set before students 
of Elizabethan literature. 

RoBERT J. KANE 

Ohio State University 


°° Cf., for example, the first sentence of his Postsscript to Bks. rv, v, and v1 of the satires 
(Works, xm, 285). 
3 Edmund Gardiner, The Triall of Tabacco (1610), sig. B2-2°. 





XXVIII 
MILTON AS SATIRIST 


He pronounced the letter R (littera canina) very hard—a certaine signe of a 
satyricall witt—from John Dreyden. 

Extreme pleasant in his conversation, and at dinner, supper, etc.; but sat yri- 
call. 


ANY people still picture John Milton as a forbidding Puritan, 

dividing his time about equally between hounding his poor 
daughters and lifting his soul in ecstatic, mystic raptures to the tre- 
mendously imposing Jehovah of his poems. They remember with some 
disdain his pride in his studiousness, his temperance, his chastity, and 
other not so popular virtues. Hence they are unfair and myopic. We 
have no right to belittle Milton’s essential humanity. His soul was not 
always like a star and dwelt apart; on the contrary, he led an unusually 
busy social and political career, coming in habitual contact with people 
of many types, and usually making a very favorable impression on them. 
He could laugh and jest and talk well; and above all he had an astonish- 
ing command of satire, begun early and developed by years of hard 
and constant training. If satire had held the place in the mid-seventeenth 
century that it occupied in the 1590’s or the post-Restoration years, 
Milton might have been in quality what Bishop Hall pretended to be 
in chronology—the first English satirist. Even during a period when 
satire as a type was suffering a depression, his achievements are more 
striking than we often realize. 

I am not, of course, presenting a wholly new discovery. Professor 

Rand recognized Milton’s ability as a satirist very clearly: 
Satire is a field in which Milton, like Virgil and Lucretius, might have excelled; 
like Virgil and Lucretius, he does not develop it as a form in itself, but keeps it 
for incidental flavorings. Buchanan had shown that a most pungent variety of 
Latin satire could be concocted from ancient elements for the benefit of modern 
sinners, including the Franciscans. Milton works this vein in one of the most 
powerful of his poems, that on Guy Fawkes’ Day (Sylv. ii) but in structure it is 
an epyllion, a mock-epyllion, rather than satire.* 


The testimonies of his contemporaries confirm the belief that he was 

not unable to laugh. Those of Aubrey and Dryden are quoted at the 

head of this article. Milton’s earliest, anonymous biographer noticed 

that Milton “had naturally a sharp wit, and steady judgment.’* Aubrey 
1 John Aubrey, Brief Lives, ed. A. Clark (Oxford, 1898), 11, 67-68. 


* E. K. Rand, “Milton in Rustication,” SP, xrx (1922), 116. 


* Quoted in Milton’s Of Education, etc., ed. Laura E. Lockwood (Boston, 1911), p. 
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also dwelt on the rather surprising fact that Milton was even cheerful. 
“Of a very cheerfull humour. . . . He would be chearfull even in his gowte- 
fitts, and sing.’ And despite the fact that Richardson and Symmons 
both mentioned the gravity of his mind, “a mind not condescending 
to little things,’’® yet Symmons also noted the cheerfulness: 


Of this great man the manners are universally allowed to have been affable and 
graceful, the conversation cheerful, instructive, and engaging. His youngest 
daughter . . . affirmed that he was delightful company; the life of the conversa- 
tion, not only on account of his flow of subject, but of his unaffected cheerfulness 
and civility.® 


Isaac Vossius described him as “comem, affabilem, multisque aliis 
preditum virtutibus.”’ In short, though Milton was no Herrick or 
Pepys, he could easily take the lighter vein on occasion, and he could 
and did write effective satire. 

He consciously adopted the weapon of satire in order to laugh his 
adversaries out of court. In his Apology for Smectymnuus he justifies it 
as the means best suited to his end: 


Now that the confutant may also know as he desires, what force of teaching there 
is sometimes in laughter, I shall return him in short, that laughter, being one way 
of answering “‘a fool according to his folly,” teaches two sorts of persons: first, 
the fool himself, “‘not to be wise in his own conceit,” as Solomon affirms; which is 
certainly a great document to make an unwise man know himself. Next, it teach- 
eth the hearers, inasmuch as scorn is one of those punishments which belong to 
men carnally wise, which is oft in scripture declared.*® 


Milton goes on to support his position by the authority of Elijah mock- 
ing the false prophets, and of the martyrs scoffing at their prosecutors. 
He quotes with disapproval Bacon’s criticism of the martyrs that they 
did ill ‘to turn religion into a comedy or satire; ‘to rip up the wounds 
of idolatry and superstition with a laughing countenance.’ ’’ To match 
the authority of Bacon, Milton presents that of Horace, with the remark 
that “for pious gravity the author here is matched and overmatched, 
and for wit and morality in one that follows”; whereupon he quotes from 
two of Horace’s satires. Finally, “I could urge the same out of Cicero 
and Seneca, but he may content him with this.’”® 

In his Amimadversions, again, he defends his use of satire. When 
Christians have been attacked by so notorious an enemy to truth as 
Joseph Hall, author of the satirical Virgidemiarum— 


it will be nothing disagreeing from Christian meekness to handle such a one in a 


* Aubrey, op. cit., 1, 67. § Quoted in Milton’s Prose Works (Bohn), v, 123. 
6 Ibid., v, 124. 1 [bid., v, 124. 8 P.W., ut, 131-132. ® P.W., m1, 132. 
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rougher accent, and to send home his haughtiness well bespurted with his own 
holy water.!° 


He also vindicates his occasional use of “grim laughter” as being no 
“levity or insolence,” 


for even this vein of laughing (as I could produce out of grave authors) hath oft- 
times a strong and sinewy force in teaching and confuting; nor can there be a 
more proper object of indignation and scorn together, than a false prophet taken 
in the greatest, dearest, and most dangerous cheat, the cheat of souls: in the dis- 
closing whereof, if it be harmful to be angry, and withal to cast a lowering smile, 
when the properest object calls for both, it will be long enough ere any be able to 
say, why those two most rational faculties of human intellect, anger and laughter, 
were first seated in the breast of man.” 


One may deprecate Milton’s hiding under the shadow of the Bible as a 
cover to his attacks, but it must not be forgotten that in his time the 
Bible, like Aristotle and Plato, was a stalking-horse under protection of 
which showers of arrows were launched by everybody at everybody else. 
So Milton mentions the obscenity of the Bible as a justification for his 
own roughness.” He quotes from the book of Proverbs, where God uses 
“with the froward to be froward.’’® And in defense of his long and rather 
unsavory digression on Bishop Hall’s stinking sock, he ventures on a 
more audacious analogy: “Christ himself, speaking of unsavoury tradi- 
tions, scruples not to name the dunghill and the jakes.”™ We might 
retort either that we are not amused or that we are not convinced, but 
it is incontrovertible that Milton is here defending the satiric method 
with sound sense and conviction. 

Elsewhere there occurs a straightforward discussion of satire as satire. 
Milton is ridiculing Hall’s satires for their sophomoric subjects and their 
style: 


Which for him who would be counted the first English satire, to abase himself to, 
who might have learned better among the Latin and Italian satirists, and in our 
own tongue from the “Vision and Creed of Pierce Plowman,” besides others be- 
fore him, manifested a presumptuous undertaking with weak and unexamined 
shoulders. For a satire as it was born out of a tragedy, so ought to resemble his 
parentage, to strike high, and adventure dangerously at the most eminent vices 
among the greatest persons, and not to creep into every blind tap-house, that 
fears a constable more than a satire. But that such a poem should be toothless, 
I still affirm it to be a bull, taking away the essence of that which it calls itself. 
For if it bite neither the persons nor the vices, how is it a satire? And if it bite 
either, how is it toothless?"® 


But do we know that Milton had “learned better among the Latin and 


10 P.W., m1, 43.  P.W., m1, 44. 2 P.W., m1, 130. 
8 P.W., m1, 101. 4 P.W., m1, 124. » P.W., m1, 141. 
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Italian satirists?’’ The answer is that he had at least read a good many 
satirists and frequently quotes them. In the present paper I wish to 
study principally the prose works, and so I shall confine my references 
to them. Satire abounds in the poems—‘‘Lycidas,” for example, the 
“Tetrachordon” sonnets, and many passages in the longer poems—but 
it is mostly incidental in them, whereas in the prose works satire is 
usually organic. From a very hasty survey of his prose, then, we can 
find quotations from or allusions to Aristophanes,” Attic comedy in 
general,!” Plautus,'* Terence,’* Martial,?° Juvenal,”" Horace,” Latin and 
Italian satirists in general,™ Ariosto,™ “Piers Plowman,’™ Erasmus,” 
and Joseph Hall.” These assure us at least that he knew his trade. 

In studying Milton’s own application of satire, we are impressed at 
once by an astounding, almost unique fertility in epithets. One is re- 
minded of the scene between Falstaff and Prince Hal: 


FatstaFF. ’Sblood, you starveling, you eel-skin, you dried neat’s-tongue, you 
stock-fish,—O for breath to utter what is like thee!—you tailor’s yard, you 
sheath, you bow-case, you vile standing-tuck— 

Prince. Well, breathe awhile, and then to it again;... 


Milton’s synonyms of abuse roll trippingly off the tongue with never 
an instant’s hesitation. The following, for example, is a far from com- 
plete list of terms of invective taken from Of Reformation; it could be 
matched from a dozen of his other works, almost without repetitions. 
I merely catalogue some of his words of endearment: 


apostate, belching, blasphemous, carnal, corrupt, ague-cake, Bablyonish mer- 
chant of souls, cankered, deformed, excrements, foul, fantastic, filth, glouting, 
gangrene, infected, impostors, idolatry, ignorance, insufferable, insatiate, loath- 
some, leeches, libertines, lust, licentiousness, misshapen, mammoc, mouse-hunts, 
obscene, piebald, pagan, profane, prostituted, queazy, polluted, reeking, rotten- 
ness, sensual, slavish, servile, swollen, slubbered, ungodly, ulcers, vicious, pusil- 
lanimous, upstarts, degenerate, odious, illiterate, detestable, malapert, Iscariot- 
ical, thieves, drunken, murderous, pestilent, abhorred, damnable, runagate, 
puritanical, hamstrung, ribald, harpies, sordid, rooks, rakeshames, pernicious, 
baneful, loud stench, embezzling. bandogs, diabolical, tartar, vitriol, greasy, 
wolves, wild boars, viper, spawn, \<stial, raving. 


Some epithets deserve special mention because of their coined or col- 
loquial flavor: 


16 Works (Columbia edition), rx, 201. 17 Tbid., rx, 113. 18 Tbid., rx, 113. 
1 P.W., 1, 7, 12. 20 P.W., 1, 67; v, 219. 1 P.W., v, 219. 

2 P.W., 1, 16, 48, 205, 241; m1, 132, 367; rv, 100. 

% P.W., m1, 141. “4 P.W., 1, 478. % P.W., mt, 141. 

* P.W., 1, 168, 343, 426; rv, passim. 7 P.W., m1, 48, 65. 
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bug, quillets, prog, fogging, nuzzled, brabble, rochet, Spaniolized, trucksterage, 
piddling, welked, scantling, paw, keel, fetch, droiling, slugs. 


One might think that the language had been drained of its possibilitics 
by such a volley, but not at all. Milton has but to breathe awhile, ani 
then to it again! The attack, the derision, the vigor and the figurative- 
ness of the satirist are here in full play. 

The satirical tendency in Milton’s writing appeared early. His college 
prolusions or academic exercises, recently made accessible by Professor 
Tillyard, show a whimsical, almost rollicking temper, out for fun at the 
expense of all settled institutions, including colleges and the gods, an: 
ready to break a lance with any one. For example, the second exercise 
quizzically defends the notion of the music of the spheres against Aris- 
totle’s sniffish denial, on the decidedly original grounds that without it 
the Intelligences of the spheres would collapse of boredom. Milton con- 
tinues that if Prometheus had not spoiled everything by stealing fire from 
Heaven, we should all now be tuning in on this free entertainment. “‘I/ 
you rob the heavens of this music, you devote those wonderful minds 
and subordinate gods of yours to a life of drudgery, and condemn them 
to the treadmill.”’** He even makes fun of his own particular mystery 
of poetry by owning to the wiles of poets, “‘or (what is almost the same 
thing) of the divine oracles, who never display before the eyes of the 
vulgar any holy or secret mystery unless it be in some way cloaked or 
veiled.’”® 

The third exercise similarly debunks the classical and reverend 
mythology. Milton wishes he had not been obliged to struggle through 
scholastic philosophy, but instead had been forced to clean out the stable 
of Augeas, “and I have envied Hercules his luck in having been spared 
such labours as these by a kindly Juno.”*° There are many other similar 
passages. 

The sixth exercise is from his point of view his most ambitious and 
most successful effort. It abounds with puns, some recognizable today, 
others departed to the limbo of forgotten slang. The students are boars 
and kids, the porters are bull dogs, furnaces, and the like (probably one 
was named Furness or Sparks). Milton begins by undertaking to prove, 
jocosely, that “Sportive Exercises on occasion are not inconsistent with 
philosophical Studies.” He shows that the world’s great men have often 
jested, instancing Homer’s “Frogs and Mice,” Socrates’ jests to his 
shrewish wife, and Cicero’s jokes. Then he deliberately sets out to make 
his audience laugh. “There is assuredly no reason,” he says, “why I 


%8P. B. Tillyard, Milton Private Correspondence and Academic Exercises (Cambridge, 
1932), pp. 65-66. 9 Thid., 65. % Thid., 69. 
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should be ashamed to play the wise fool for a while, especially at the 
bidding of him whose duty it is, like the aediles’ at Rome, to organize 
these shows, which are almost a ceremonial custom.’™ He apologizes 
for such off-color remarks as may later appear: 

In a moment we shall shake off the fetters of rhetoric and throw ourselves into 
comic licence. If in the course of this I outgo by a finger’s breath, as they say, my 
usual habits and the strict rules of modesty, I beg you, gentlemen, to accept this 
explanation: it is to give you pleasure that I have put off and for the moment laid 
aside my usual habit, and if anything I may say is loose or licentious, put it down 
to the suggestion, not of my real mind and character, but of the needs of the 
moment and the genius of the place. 


Indeed the warning is not unnecessary, for sometimes his jokes are most 
becomingly related (as by the editor) in the original Latin. For instance, 
he threatens that if he sees someone not laughing he will suspect the 
man has decayed teeth or has eaten so much that he dares not put 
extra strain on his belly, 

ne praecinenti ori succinat, et aenigmata quaedam nolens affutiat sua non Sphinx 
sed Sphincter anus, quae medicis inter pretanda, non Oedipo, relinquo; nolim enim 
hilari vocis sono obstrepat in hoc coetu posticus gemitus: solvant ista medici qui al- 
vum solvunt.® 


In general, these essays are for the most part displays of social exuber- 
ance, they are intentional examples of the mountain laboring to bring 
forth the mouse; and the bigger the mountain in comparison with the 
mouse, the funnier the joke. 

With Of Reformation begins the series of satirical barrages against 
the prelates. They “backslide one way,” says Milton, “into the Jewish 
beggary of old cast rudiments, and stumble forward another way into 
the new-vomited paganism of sensual idolatry.”™ To Milton the much 
vaunted Laudian “beauty of holiness” is ridiculous. He regards the priests 
as Hotspur did Henry IV’s milliner-messenger: 
they hallowed it [the body], they fumed up, they sprinkled it, they bedecked it, 
not in robes of pure innocency, but of pure linen, with other deformed and fan- 
tastic dresses, in palls and mitres, gold, and gewgaws fetched from Aaron’s old 
wardrobe; or the flamins vestry: then was the priest set to con his motions and 
his postures, his liturgies and his lurries, till the soul by this means of overbody- 
ing herself, given up justly to fleshly delights, bated her wing apace downward: 
and finding the ease she had from her visible and sensuous colleague, the body, in 
performance of religious duties, her pinions now broken, and flagging, shifted off 
from herself the labour of high soaring any more, forgot her heavenly flight, and 
left the dull and droiling carcase to plod on in the old road, and drudging trade 
of outward conformity.* 


3 Jbid.,86. "Ibid.,93. ® Ibid., 94. * P.W., 11, 365. * P.W., 1, 365. 
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Again, Milton derides the reputed clarity of the patristic style, re- 
butting the criticism of those who contend that the Bible is obscure. 


He that cannot understand the sober, plain, and unaffected style of the scrip- 
tures, will be ten times more puzzled with the knotty Africanisms, the pampered 
metaphors, the intricate and involved sentences of the fathers, besides the fan- 
tastic and declamatory flashes, the cross-jinglng periods which cannot but dis- 
turb, and come thwart a settled devotion, worse than the din of bells and rat- 
tles ... Now, he that cannot tell of stations and indictions, nor has wasted his 
precious hours in the endless conferring of councils and conclaves that demolish 
one another (although I know many of those that pretend to be great rabbies in 
these studies, have scarce saluted them from the strings, and the titlepage; or, 
to give them more, have been but the ferrets and mouse-hunts of an index:) yet 
what pastor or minister, how learned, religious, or discreet soever, does not now 
bring both his cheeks full blown with cecumenical and synodical, shall be counted 
a lank, shallow, insufficient man, yea, a dunce, and not worthy to speak about 
reformation of church discipline.’ 


In similar vein is his summary of the Bishops’ War as a “tippet scuffle.’’*” 
In short, though much of the pamphlet is in the vein of righteous 
indignation, no inconsiderable amount is satirical. 

The Animadversions on the Remonstrant’s Defence is more informal by 
far, and consequently often more satirical. It ranges all the way from 
a derisive “Ha, ha, ha!’ to a sustained invective of several pages. By 


selecting a short passage at a time from Hall’s Defense and replying to 
it in any vein suggested by the situation, Milton attains variety and 
liveliness. Despite his bludgeoning of his opponent, irony is present. 
Hall is “courteous Remonstrant,” he shows “rare subtlety,” he is the 
“dear saint of the prelates.” The attack proceeds in rough and ready 
style: 


who would have thought a man could have thwacked together so many incon- 
gruous similitudes, had it not been to defend the motley incoherence of a patched 
missal?*8 ’ 


There are even occasional puns: 


Remonst. It [my argument] will stand long enough against the battery of their 
paper pellets. 

Answ. [by Milton] That must be tried without a square cap in the council; and 
if pellets will not do, your own canons shall be turned against you.* 


Nothing that the adversary can say will be of any avail: 


%* P_W., 11, 388-389,—For other examples see pp. 374, 375, 378, 382, 391, 401, 415-416, 
419. Space forbids my quoting any but the most concentrated examples. 

7 P.W., 11, 406. % P.W., m1, 61. 

” P.W., 11, 69.—Cf. Satan’s punning on his cannons in Paradise Lost, v1, 558-567. 
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And therefore when you have used all your cramping-irons to the text, and done 
your utmost to cram a presbytery into the skin of one person, it will be but a 
piece of frugal nonsense.“ 


Hall, says Milton, is “a swashbuckler against the pope, and a dormouse 
against the devil.”“ Milton trades vulgarities with him: 


Remonst. Truly, brethren, I can say no more, but that the fault is in your eyes. 

Answ. If you can say no more than this, you were a proper Remonstrant to 
stand up for the whole tribe! 

Remonst. Wipe them and look better. 

Answ. Wipe your fat corpulencies out of our light. 


Milton’s adversaries are “a capacious pedanty of hot-livered gram- 
marians.’* Those who would throttle free expression are utilizing “your 
monkish prohibitions, and expurgatorious indexes, your gags and 
snaffles, your proud Imprimaturs not to be obtained without the shallow 
surview, but not shallow hand of some mercenary, narrow-souled, and 
illiterate chaplain.’ He challenges Hall to “unpin your spruce fastidi- 
ous oratory, to rumple her laces, her frizzles, and her bobbins, though 
she wince and fling never so peevishly.”“ The licensing office is “your 
Gehenna at Lambeth,’ The clergy, he insinuates, are composed of men 
who “spend their youth in loitering, bezzling, and harlotting, their 
studies in unprofitable questions and barbarous sophistry, their middle 
age in ambition and idleness, their old age in avarice, dotage, and 
diseases.”’*? The liturgy “hath run up and down the world like an English 
galloping nun proffering herself.’** He alleges that the theological 
teachers “tutor their unsoundness with the Abcie of a liturgy, or to diet 
their ignorance, and want of care, with the limited draught of a matin, 
and even-song drench.’ The liturgy, again, is “‘a pretty slipskin con- 
veyance to sift mass into no mass, and popish into not popish; yet saving 
this passing fine sophistical boulting hutch, so long as she symbolizes in 
form, and pranks her self in the weeds of popish mass, it may be justly 
feared she provokes the jealousy of God, no otherwise than a wife 
affecting whorish attire kindles a disturbance in the eye of her discerning 
husband.’*° The minor clergy are “the hell-pestering rabble of sumners 
and apparitors.’*' The English priests are “wooden, illiterate or con- 
temptible,” given to “laziness” and “tavern-hunting,’’—in short, a 
“baser brood of flattering and time-serving priests,” if possible, than the 
Catholic. They are “your Ephesian beasts, your cruel Nimrods,” the 


 P.W., m1, 73. “ P.W., m1, 90. ©PW.,m,90-91. P.W., m, 46. 
“ P.W., m1, 47. * P.W., m1, 48. “ P.W., m1, 50. 4? P.W., ut, 51. 
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“riffraff of Sarum.’ They are the church’s “spiritual adulterers; they 
only are the internuncios, or the go-betweens, of this trim devised mum- 
mery.”* We may end this examination with Milton’s image of his 
adversary: 

A man would think you had eaten over-liberally of Esau’s red porridge, and from 
thence dream continually of blushing; or perhaps, to heighten your fancy in 
writing, are wont to sit in your doctor’s scarlet, which through your eyes infect - 
ing your pregnant imaginative with a red suffusion, begets a continual thought 
of blushing; that you thus persecute ingenuous men over all your book, with this 
one overtired rubrical conceit still of blushing: but if you have no mercy upon 
them, yet spare yourself, lest you bejade the good galloway, your own opiniatre 
wit, and make the very conceit itself blush with spurgalling.™ 


Thus is the Remonstrant rudely ushered off the scene. 

In the Reason of Church Government the prelates are treated in the 
same satirical vein. 
But no profane insolence can parallel that which our prelates dare avouch, to 
drive outrageously, and shatter the holy ark of the church, not borne upon their 
shoulders with pains and labour in the word, but drawn with rude oxen, their 
officials, and their own brute inventions: Let them make shows of reforming whilc 
they will, so long as the church is mounted upon the prelatical cart, and not, as it 
ought, between the hands of the ministers, it will but shake and totter; and he 
that sets to his hand, though with a good intent to hinder the shogging of it, in 
this unlawful waggonry wherein it rides, let him beware it be not fatal to him, as 
it was to Uzza.* 


They are then gravely dismissed with ironic commendation: 
Cling fast to your pontifical sees, bate not, quit yourselves like barons, stand to 
the utmost for your haughty courts and votes in parliament. Still tell us, that you 
prevent schism, though schism and combustion be the very issue of your bodies, 
your first-born; and set your country a bleeding in a prelatical mutiny, to fight 
for your pomp, and that ill-favoured weed of temporal honour, that sits dis- 
honourably upon your laic shoulders; that ye may be fat and fleshy, swoln with 
high thoughts and big with mischievous designs, when God comes to visit upon 
you all this fourscore years’ vexation of his church under your Egyptian tyr- 
anny.® 
Whether Milton was consciously and deliberately here parodying the 
Bible I cannot be sure, but the language is very suspiciously like that 
of I Corinthians xv1. 13 and Exodus xx. 12. In general, however, there 
is much less of satire in this book than in many of the others, partly 
because he is less personal in his attack (the sense of a single antagonist 
seems to heighten the satirical impulse in him) and partly because he 
is concerned less with smashing than with building. 

® P.W., m1, 89. & PW., m1, 88. & P.W., m1, 86. we PW, 1, 444. 
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The A pology for Smectymnuus completed the snowing-under of Bishop 
Hall. 


But when I saw his weak arguments headed with sharp taunts, and that his de- 
sign was, if he could not refute them, yet at least with quips and snapping adages 
to vapour them out, which they, bent only upon the business, were minded to let 
pass; by how much I saw them taking little thought for their own injuries, I must 
confess I took it as my part the less to endure that my respected friends, through 
their own unnecessary patience, should thus lie at the mercy of a coy flirting 
style; to be girded with frumps and curtail gibes, by one who makes sentences by 
the statute, as if all above three inches were confiscate.” 


Hall’s Mundus Alter et Idem is dragged in to be ticketed as “that 
wretched pilgrimage over Minsheu’s Dictionary,” ‘‘the idlest and pal- 
triest mime that ever mounted upon bank.’** Poor Hall must have felt 
something like a tennis-ball as he read Milton’s artillery of epithets: 


this petty prevaricator of America, the zany of Columbus, (for so he must be till 
his world’s end,) having rambled over the huge topography of his own vain 
thoughts, no marvel if he brought us home nothing but a mere tankard drollery, 
a venereous parjetory for stews. . . . Proceeding further, I am met with a whole 
ging of words and phrases not mine, for he hath maimed them, and, like a sly 
depraver, mangled them in this his wicked limbo, worse than the ghost of Deipho- 
bus appeared to his friend Aineas. I scarce know them; and he that would, let 
him repair to the place in that book where I set them: for certainly this tormentor 
of semicolons is as good at dismembering and slitting sentences, as his grave 
fathers the prelates have been at stigmatizing and slitting noses. 


Mercifully, Milton turned aside for some time to give us one of our 
best autobiographical sections (otherwise the next morning’s papers 
might have had to report Hall’s death of a broken blood-vessel). Even 
so, the bishop is ever and ever again being subjected to another turn 
of the screw. He is summoned from the waiting-room periodically to be 
derided as a “dough-kneaded thing,” a “hipshot grammarian,” an “‘ob- 
scure thorn-eater of malice and detraction as well as of quodlibets and 
sophisms,”’ the victim of “this tetter of pedagogism”’ and a “‘tenesmus 
of originating,” the possessor of “the lofty nakedness of your Latinizing 
barbarian, and the finical goosery of your neat sermon actor.” Milton 
fears 

lest I should take him for some chaplain at hand, some squire of the body to his 
prelate, one that serves not at the altar only, but at the court cupboard, he will 


bestow on us a pretty model of himself; and sobs me out half-a-dozen phthisical 
mottoes, wherever he had them, hopping short in the measure of convulsion-fits; 


 PW., m1, 99. & P.W., m1, 108. & P.W., m1, 109, 123. 
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in which labour the agony of his wit having escaped narrowly, instead of well- 
sized periods, he greets us with a quantity of thumb-ring posies.®° 


Yet some scholars have wondered why Milton was so valuable to the 
Parliamentary party! 

In Colasterion Milton romps with such rollicking exuberance through 
his adversaries that it is entertaining to follow him. This is not to say 
that the book is high literature, but as satire it is fresh and overwhelming. 
Milton reminds the reader of a lion at play among sheep, a whirlwind 
rushing through dead leaves. He smothers them, tosses them, gores 
them, flattens them out. 

His attitude is that of a statesman on a fishing trip. As a motto he 
quotes Proverbs xxxvi. 5, “Answer a fool according to his folly.” He 
has been waiting patiently and hopefully, he explains, for a serious 
answer to his previous divorce books, but in vain. Finally there creeps 
out “at the tail of anabaptistical, antinomian, heretical, atheistical epi- 
thets, a jolly slander, called ‘Divorce at Pleasure.’” Eh bien, when 
all that one can meet is the pestering of such “dorrs and horseflies,”’ 
such “whippets and shin-barkers,” what course is left except “either 
the slap or the spurn?” Accordingly, 
since my fate extorts from me a talent of sport, which I had thought to hide in a 
napkin, he shall be my Batrachomuomachia, my Bavius, my Calandrino, the 
common adagy of ignorance and overweening: nay, perhaps, as the provocation 
may be, I may be driven to curl up this gilding prose into a rough sotadic, that 
shall rhyme him into such a condition, as instead of judging good books to be 
burnt by the executioner, he shall be readier to be his own hangman." 


The “talent of sport’”’ proceeds to wipe up the ground with the un- 
fortunate victim. The latter becomes “this ram,” a “huckster at law,” 
“this pork,” “this phlegmy clod of an antagonist,” “this hoyden,”’ 
“this brain-worm,” a “mere and arrant pettifogger, who was lately so 
hardy, as to lay aside his buckram-wallet, and make himself a fool in print 
with confuting books which are above him,” a “notorious hobby- 
horse, jesting and frisking in the luxury of his nonsense with such poor 
fetches to cog'a laughter from us, that no antic hobnail at a morris, but 
is more handsomely facetious.”’ Milton wishes this ‘“doughty antagonist” 
had not 
cast the gracious eye of his duncery on [my book] . . . a serving-man both by na- 
ture and by function, an idiot by breeding, and a solicitor by presumption .. . 
suddenly taken with a lunacy of law, and speaks revelations out of the attorney’s 
academy. ... Then asks my opinion of John-a-Noaks and John-a-Stiles: and I 


© PW., mm, 135. © P.W., m1, 460-461. 
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answer him, that I, for my part, think John Dory a better man than both of 
them. 

The adversary’s chief fault is his previous occupation: 

it may be his trenchers were not scraped, and that which never yet afforded corn 
of savour to his noddle, the saltceller was not rubbed; and therefore in this haste 
easily granting that his answers fall foul upon each other, and praying you 
would not think he writes as a prophet, but as a man, he runs to the black jack, 
fills his flagon, spreads the table, and serves up dinner.® 


Such matters as the serious business of divorce are not for 


an unbuttoned fellow to discuss in the garret at his trestle . . . being a bayard 
... like a boar in a vineyard . . . a snout in this pickle.“ 


Thus Milton discards this clog on his progress. 

In the Tenure of Kings and Magistrates he lashes out at “apostate 
scarecrows,” “barking monitories and mementoes, empty of aught else 
but the spleen of a frustrated faction.”® King Charles dwindles under 
his pen to “the mere useless bulk of his person.’ The priests, his 
usual butt, are a “pack of hungry church-wolves,” “priests of Bel,” 
“mercenary noisemakers.”’ They are, in fact, an army: 


For divines if we observe them have their postures, and their motions no less 
expertly, and with no less variety, than they that practise feats in the Artillery- 
ground. Sometimes they seem furiously to march on, and presently march coun- 
ter; by and by they stand, and then retreat; or if need be, can face about, or 
wheel in a whole body, with that cunning and dexterity as is almost unperceiv- 
able, to wind themselves by shifting ground into places of more advantage. And 
providence only must be the drum, providence the word of command, that calls 
them from above, but always to some larger benefice, or acts them into such or 
such figures and promotions.*’ 


With the entrance of Salmasius on the scene in Milton’s Defense of 
the English People, we meet the second of Milton’s great playthings, the 
logical successor to Joseph Hall. He becomes at once the unwilling and 
uncomfortable focus of Milton’s satire. He is a pedagogue, a doctor, a 
tinkling advocate, a tittle-tattle, a grammarian, a scholar, a professor 
[what a familiar ring these satirical titles have in 1935!] a false prophet, 
a babbler, a chattering pie; he is illiterate, full of impertinencies, of 
bawling, of venom, of riddles, of false Latin, of fallacies, of barbarity, of 
miserable bald Latin, of trifles, and of rubbish. Metaphorically, he is a 
mountebank’s juggler, a counterfeit Plutarch, a cuckoo, a master of 
perjuries, a modern Archimedes, a Balaam, an Elpenor, a jailbird, a 

@ P.W., m, 449. & P.W., mm, 452. “ P.W., m1, 453. 

® P.W., u, 5. * P.W., a, 7. 7 P.W., 1, 45. 
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Burgundian, a vagabond. He is runagate, a brute beast, a rascal, a 
blockhead, brainsick, saucy, loathsome, a clown, infamous, a high priest 
of tyranny, mercenary, vile, a varlet, pitiful, a plague sore, a miserable 
enchanted beast, a three-lettered man, a knave, an ass, a rogue, im- 
pudent, a puppy, a jackstraw, a slug, a loggerhead, a fool, a villain, 
witless, senseless, monstrous, a coxcomb, a prodigy of impiety, a murrain 
and a pest, and a Goosecap. Breathe awhile, and then to it again! 

Moreover, Milton heaps scorn on Salmasius’s so-called bribe of a 
hundred jacobuses from Charles II for writing the Defensio Regia, and 
on his termagant wife. As argument it is like meeting the accusation 
that you have killed your wife by laughingly retorting, “Your face is 
dirty!’ And yet, though unscrupulous and irrelevant often it is undoubt- 
edly effective—if your face is dirty! 

In the Defensio Secunda Salmasius shares his trouncing with Alexander 
More, or Morus, the third of Milton’s great butts, whom he thought the 
author (instead of merely the compiler) of Regii Sanguinis Clamor. 
More, the defender of Salmasius, is a “‘brawler, then, from the stews.’’** 
He is “one More, part Frenchman and part Scot... an unprincipled 
miscreant ...a monster of perfidy, falsehood, ingratitude, and malev- 
olence, the perpetual slanderer, not only of men, but of women, whose 
chastity he is no more accustomed to regard than their reputation.’ 
He is a “‘knave,” a “fool,’”’ notorious for his “debaucheries, his pride, 
and the general profligacies of his conduct.’*® Then enters the printer 
of More’s work, one Ulac or Vlaccus. “Here then are the actors in the 
drama: the brawling prolocutor, the profligate Flaccus, or, if you had 
rather, Salmasius, habited in the mask and cloak of Flaccus, two 
poetasters drunk with stale beer, and More, famed for adultery and 
rape.’’?° More, again, is a “grammatical louse,” a “servile artificer,”’ 
possessing “‘a mind truly grovelling and contemptible.”” Milton admires 
true poets, but “these pedlars and milliners of verse” like More, who 
“theap together such a motley, indigested, and putrid mass of adulation,” 
are “absurd and foolish miscreants,” “doting in a state of second in- 
fancy.” More is “stark mad,” disgorging “a whole cistern of abuse’”’ 
from the “tumid pumpkin of your skull” in the “orgasms of your 
virulence.” 

The chief material for jest, however, is More’s adultery with Sal- 
masius’s maid Pontia, or Bontia: “for if the word carnifex, be derived, 
a conficienda carne, why may not you, by doing for Pontia, from a priest 
become a Pontifex?” It is unfortunate that Salmasius has brought 
“this insolent grammarian from his cabinet of worms and moths, to 

™ P.W., 1, 225. ® P.W., 1, 225. © P.W., 1, 225. % P.W., 1, 229. 

” P.W., 1, 232. ® PW.,1, 241. ” PW., 1, 242. % P.W., 1, 244. 
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support the cause of kings.” The result is that Salmasius, himself a 
“ruined character,” ironically is defended by a “worshipper of Priapus, 
of whose lascivious rites you made his house the shrine.’’* So this 
‘libidinous adulterer,” “foaming with menace,” is advised to “Cry, 
shout, and brawl: continue to act the hypocrite, mouth religion, and 
practise lust.””’ Hard-boiled indeed would be the man who could take 
sucha beat’ —_ .imly. 

But the pounding is not over. In his Defence of Himself Milton un- 
earths More’s further escapades with another complaisant lady, one 
Claudia Pelletta, and never lets him hear the end of the story: how they 
met in the garden, how they spent the evening in the little summer 
house, how they were seen by the neighbors as they emerged, how the 
matter was reported to the church, and how More was obliged to retire 
to hide his head in shame. In fact, of every hundred persons today who 
have heard of More, probably ninety-nine remember him as a fool, the 
butt of Milton’s sardonic castigation. To make matters worse, even 
More’s name is against him. It lends itself to various puns, of which 
Milton misses none. The Latin word “morus” means a mulberry tree 
(under the shade of which Milton accuses him of carrying on his scan- 
dalous escapades) and also a fool; to which Milton frequently adds the 
sycamore tree as additional background for More’s frivolities. 

But More’s little friend Pontia furnishes most of the encores. On one 


historic day, according to Milton, More met her. “The object of this 
meeting, on your part, was, to get rid of your shackles; on hers, to get 
you to appoint a day for the nuptials.””* But More, like many another 
man in similar difficulties, declined to be drawn into the matrimonial 
yoke. The result sounds like Fielding’s description of Battling Molly 
Seagrim. 


[Pontia] flew like a mad creature, with nails all unpared, at your face and eyes. 
.. . Juno Salmasia stands by as the arbitress of the contest; and Salmasius him- 
self, who, with the gout in his feet, was reposing himself in an adjoining apart- 
ment, no sooner hears that the battle is begun, than he is ready to die with laugh- 
ing... . With the utmost dispatch, she adorns the whole countenance of the 
prostrate foe with branching tendrils, and with Phrygian work . . . both cheeks 
completely engraved . . . you may very properly have inscribed, as at the foot 
of an engraving, ‘Pontia fecit’.’’”® 


There is a rumor that More has some valuable inscriptions. 
Some said they were Arabic, others Coptic; but the most probable report was, 
that they were Pontic, from the country of Tauris.*° 


% P.W., 1, 247. % PW.,1, 251. 7 P.W., 1, 262. 
78 Works, Columbia edition, rx, 119. 
” Tbid., rx, 119-121. 8° Thid., rx, 123. 
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Milton also quotes a couplet which he says has been going the rounds 
of the gossips: 

Galli ex concubitu gravidam te Pontia Mori, 

Quis bené moratam morigerémque neget?™ 


Further jibes will—in Ciceronian fashion—be withheld: 


No mention will be made likewise of that widow, whose chastity you are said to 
have attempted, under the pretence of consoling her for the recent loss of her 
husband ... Nor will you say a word, I think, of the house at Amsterdam, 
from which, at an unseasonable hour of the night, you were seen to go out with 
a strumpet, by a woman, who deceived by the promises by which you at first 
cajoled her, has very recently complained of you to the presbyters.™ 


One question may arise from the discussion of Milton’s satire. Are 
his prose works acceptable or are they beyond the pale because of the 
virulence of their personalities? One often reads apologies for them, as 
if they were somehow monstrous exceptions to the general run of satire. 
But no one who considers the necessary prerogatives of the satirist can 
offer any objection to them. Without personalities the satirist is lost. 
Provided he insults by rule, he may insult whom and how he will. Sub- 
tract the personalities, the jibing allusions, and the home thrusts from 
““Macflecknoe,” from the “Dunciad,” from “Gulliver’s Travels,” and 
the life of the work has fled. As for taste, who would guarantee H. L. 
Mencken’s works for the nursery and the Ladies’ Aid? or James Joyce’s? 
Or Rabelais’s? Or Martial’s? Confine them to the straight and narrow 
path of good taste in the ordinary sense, and you cut off their right 
hands. Their business being less to confute reasonably than to over- 
whelm with ridicule and abuse, they must have their own choice of 
weapons. It may under certain circumstances be wise to proscribe certain 
of their effusions, or even burn them, but the license must remain. So 
Milton has the privilege of suiting his language to the rules of satire, and 
he does so. He but follows the rules of the game. 

I have tried to show that Milton was capable of humor, that he was 
acquainted with the classics of satire, and that a very considerable tinge 
of satire pervades his prose works. If he frequently approaches nearer to 
pure denunciation in the tradition of Jeremiah and Isaiah, it is never- 

% Ibid., tx, 240.—I quote the English translation from this edition, though it is very 
unsatisfactory: 
As your belly, Pontia, ’gins to swell, 
From tread of the Gallican; 
That under More, you’ve been Mored well, 
Deny it not a man. 


Ibid., tx, 241.—The translator obviously misses the puns. 
® Tbid., rx, 191. 
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theless true that the satirical current is never far submerged, and may 
bubble up at any time. The rough castigation to which he submits his 
victims has the humor of a gigantic cat with an ultra-stupid mouse. He 
seldom denounces them at white heat; more often he worries them, 
shakes them, wipes the floor with them, plays football with them—all 
for the grim amusement of his circle and the discomfiture of the enemy. 
That his satirical writing is his most important work I should not assert. 
It may have been more to his taste than is commonly realized, because, 
as I have tried to show elsewhere,® his temperament was critical rather 
than creative, intellectual rather than emotional. In any discussion of 
satire the name of Milton deserves an important place. It was certainly 
the phase of his work to which he devoted the central and best years 
of his life. 
J. Mitton FRENCH 


Dartmouth College 
8 J. M. French, “Milton as a Historian,” PMLA, 1, 469-479. 
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XXIX 


A PSEUDONYMOUS REPLY TO MILTON’S 
OF PRELATICAL EPISCOPACY 


NQUESTIONABLY, early references to Milton and his work are 

valuable. Doubly valuable is the following hitherto unnoticed rep! \ 
to his Of Prelatical Episcopacy; for it not only proves that Milton’s 
pamphlet, on its merits and not because of personalities, was deemed 
worthy of a rejoinder, but it also serves to fix the date of Of Prelatical 
Episcopacy, and, incidentally, of his first pamphlet, Of Reformation 
Touching Church Discipline in England. The full title of the reply is 


A Compendious Discourse, Proving Episcopacy To Be Of A postolicall, And Con 
sequently Of Divine Institution: By A cleare and weighty testimony of St. Irenaeus a 
glorious Martyr, and renowned Bishop of Lyons in France, upon the yeere of our 
Lord, 184. The said Testimony being so declared, pressed, and vindicated from all 
exceptions, that thereby an intelligent, and conscionable Reader may receive abundani 
satisfaction in this behalfe. Isaiah 39. 8. Let there be peace and truth in my daies. 
By Peloni Almoni, Cosmopolites. London, Printed by E. G. for Richard Whitaker 
at the Kings Armes in Pauls Church-yeard, 1641.1 

First, what about dates? Of Prelatical Episcopacy is now generally 
dated June or July, 1641. The Thomason Catalogue (1, 23) gives July; 
the D.N.B. (xim, 475), June-July; J. H. Hanford, A Milton Handbook 
(p. 60), June or July. But the Columbia edition merely says that it was 
“printed anonymously in 1641” (m1, Part ii, p. 517). Now, Peloni Al- 
moni, the author of A Compendious Discourse, dates his address ‘To the 
Christian and Judicious Reader” May 31, 1641. Since this pamphlet is 
an answer to Of Prelatical Episcopacy, the dates generally given for the 
latter must be discarded. Obviously, Milton’s Of Prelatical Episcopacy 
cannot be dated later than May.” 

The casual reader of the following quotation from A Compendious 
Discourse, “The late unworthy Author of a booke intituled, Of Reforma- 
tion, &c. hath found some quarrell against” Ireneus, may surmise that 
A Compendious Discourse is a reply to Of Reformation. But a careful 
investigation proves this surmise quite unfounded. It is important to 
observe Almoni’s limitation of his subject, as given in his title and in 
the following statement: 
in this latitude of matter, to avoyd longitude of discourse, I have confined my 
selfe especially to one important Testimony; one instead of many, or of all: in 

1 This pamphlet, including the address to the reader, extends to fourteen pages. The 
pages are not numbered in the Huntington Library copy, which I used. 

* Almoni also mentions Milton’s Of Reformation, which, according to evidence that I 
have recently discovered and hope soon to publish, is in part a reply to Lord Digby’s 
Speech of February 9, 1641. 
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pursuit, explication, and defence whereof, I shall have occasion, fairely pre- 
sented unto me, to reflect a little upon those other grounds: and so out of all, to 
give as plentifull satisfaction upon this point as it doth require, or so compendi- 
ous a discourse can permit. 

The pamphlet deals almost exclusively with Ireneus. In Of Reformation, 
although Milton says there was a threefold corruption in antiquity (the 
best times were generally infected; the best men of those times were 
foully tainted; the best writings of those men dangerously adulterated), 
there is no special attack upon Irenzus. In fact, Milton praises Ireneus 
for his reproof of Victor, Bishop of Rome; and the name of Irenzus is 
not found in the list of those (Justin Martyr, Clemens, Origen, Ter- 
tullian) in whose volumes vanities are “thick sown.’ 

On the other hand, in Of Prelatical Episcopacy, in which Milton re- 
plies to James Ussher’s The Judgement of Doctor Rainoldes touching the 
Originall of Episcopacy. More largely confirmed out of Antiquity, Ireneus 
is dealt with at considerable length, and the points made are precisely 
those refuted in A Compendious Discourse. For comparison with the 
latter the relevant passages from Of Prelatical Episcopacy will be quoted 
below. 

First, to discredit Ireneus’ testimony that Polycarpus was made 
Bishop of Smyrna by the Apostles, Milton declares that Ireneus was 
only a boy when he saw and heard Polycarpus, and that a boy cannot 
be trusted to understand the church constitution or the terms on which 
Polycarpus received his commission. Almoni exerts his utmost power to 
confirm the testimony of Irenzus, arguing that his evidence is so clear 
and weighty that it ‘‘may sufficiently determine the whole cause; .. .” 
Assuming that his opponents are unreasonably prejudiced, Almoni en- 
deavors to answer all possible objections. Without doubt Almoni’s in- 
sistence upon Irenzus’ antiquity is due to Milton’s argument based 
upon Irenzus’ admission that ‘he was a Boy”’ when he saw Polycarpus. 
Almoni declares that Irenzus lived in the time of Eleutherius, the twelfth 
Bishop of Rome, upon the year of our Lord 185. ‘We have few Authors 
(grave and certaine) now extant, who lived before his time; except Ig- 
natius,” some of whose seven Epistles are “lately cited by the adversaries 
of Episcopacy under his name.’ Next, Almoni insists that Ireneus was 
a holy, a learned, a peaceful man, a constant defender of the truth, and 
finally a patient sufferer for the same. Doubtless the following is aimed 
directly at Milton: We are now 


3 The Works of John Milton (New York: Columbia University Press, 1931), m1, Part i, 
20-21. 

‘ This seems to refer to Of Prelatical Episcopacy (pp. 88 ff.). Milton admits that only 
five of some dozen Epistles of Ignatius are spurious. 
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upon a point historical, viz., Whether this relation of Irenaeus, concerning the 
Episcopacy of Polycarpus, which he received from the Apostles, be true, or not? 
Wherein he had information immediately from Polycarp himselfe and the whole 
Church of Smyrna, wherein he lived. Who wil, who can, who dareth say that 
Treneus hath lyed in this report? He knew Polycarp very well, and knew un- 
undoubtedly that his Episcopall office was derived from the Apostles: why should 
this relation seeme incredible to you? 


The phrase “the whole Church of Smyrna’ quoted above reminds us 
that Milton also discredited the testimony from the Epistle of ‘those 
brethren of Smyrna,” who style Polycarpus Bishop of the Church of 
Smyrna and a Prophet. Polycarpus, says Milton, declared that “‘hee 
should die no other death then burning.”” How then did it come to pass 
that the fire would not do its work, 


but starting off like a full saile from the mast, did but reflect a golden light upon 
his unviolated limbes exhaling such a sweet odour, as if all the incense of Arabia 
had bin burning, in so much that when the bill-men saw that the fire was over- 
aw’d, and could not doe the deed, one of them steps to him, and stabs him with a 
sword, at which the wound such abundance of bloud gusht forth as quencht the 
fire... . Yet these good brethren say he was Bishop of Smyrna.§ 


Without replying directly to this attack, Almoni is content, in the 
seventeenth-century manner, to multiply authorities: the Scriptures, 
our best divines, the judgment of the great Rainolds and of Leontius, 
Bishop of Magnesia—all these prove that Polycarpus was Bishop of 
Smyrna. Almoni argues the matter at length, and sums up: “Jreneus 
hath now related no more touching Polycarps Episcopacy, then is war- 
rantable by Scriptures, Fathers, Historians, and our owne Divines.” 

After thus justifying the relation of Irenzeus concerning the episcopacy 
of Polycarpus, Almoni takes up “some other poore exceptions against 
the aforesaid testimony.” One exception is “that Ireneus was himselfe 
a Bishop, and so not a competent witnesse in such a case.”’ Milton de- 
clares: 


the Councels themselves were fouly corrupted with ungodly Prelatisme, and so 
farre plung’d into worldly ambition, as that it stood them upon long ere this to 
uphold their now well-tasted Hierarchy by what faire pretext soever they could, 
in like manner as they had now learnt to defend many other grosse corruptions 
by as ancient, and suppos’d authentick tradition as Episcopacie.* . . . it is most 
likely that in the Church they which came after these Apostolick men being lesse 
in merit, but bigger in ambition, strove to invade those priviledges by intrusion 
and plea of right, which Polycarpus, and others like him possest from the volun- 
tary surrender of men subdu’d by the excellencie of their heavenly gifts, which 
because their Successors had not, and so could neither have that authority, it was 


* Op. cit., m1, 95. © Op. cit., 1m, 84. 
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their policy to divulge that the eminence which Polycarpus and his equalls en- 
joy’d, was by right of constitution, not by free wil of condiscending.’ 


Almoni’s rejoinder follows: 


Shall then so holy a person be rejected as a lyer? writing otherwise then he saw or 
heard? This were a desperate evasion, and contemptible; yet followed by the 
adversaries of Episcopacy, charging the Fathers as partiall in their owne cause. 
But were they not the principall writers? yet not the onely: for Tertullian and 
Hierome were Presbyters only (and not Bishops) whose judgement and testimony 
I will not decline in this cause. Thus our English Divines are rejected, as being 
Bishops, or affecting Episcopacy, and so their owne Judges. Say what you please; 
yet I will conclude this passage with the publique protestation of that learned 
and holy man, D. John White, in his Sermon at Pauls Crosse, March 24. 1615. I 
protest before God and man; it amazeth me to see such, as can read either Scripture, 
or Antiquity, to carpe at it (Episcopacy) when the Christian world, for 1400. yeeres 
after Christ, never saw any other government, &c. 


Another exception is “that Polycarp was no Lord Bishop; he had no 
civill dignity, no temporall power, &c. and therefore was very different 
from the Bishops of our Church.” Milton admits that Polycarpus may 
have been “a man of great eminence in the Church, to whom the other 
Presbyters might give way for his vertue, wisdome, and the reverence of 
his age”; but insists there is no proof that he belonged to “a distinct, 
and superior order.’’* If besides his other titles of prophetical and 
apostolical, Polycarpus is also styled Bishop of the Church of Smyrna, 
“it cannot be prov’d . . . that hee was therefore in distinct, and monar- 
chicall order above the other Presbyters.’’® Almoni admits that the early 
church had no civil dignity, but declares that later, beginning with 
Constantine, temporal power was annexed to episcopal places. He then 
makes five points: that as for three centuries bishops were without tem- 
poral power, so they may be bishops without it now; that as the state 
for good reasons gave them temporal power, so the state for good reasons 
may take it away, but may not lawfully take away episcopacy; that 
temporal power may not only adorn but strengthen episcopacy, for the 
benefit of Church and Commonwealth; that the bishops are capable of 
this dignity and power; and, finally, that the adversaries of episcopacy 
are not content merely to deprive bishops of civil power, but would cast 
them wholly out of the church, or leave them an empty title without a 
real office. 

The last exception is that those “‘who in the third chapter, are called 
Bishops by Ireneus, are in the second chapter called Presbyters; and so 
Polycarp, though called here a Bishop, is but a Presbyter; ...” Milton 


” Op. cit., 1, 92. * Op. cit., m1, 91-92. * Op. cit., m1, 95-96. 
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says, “And yet thus farre Jreneus makes against them as in that very 
place to call Polycarpus an Apostolicall Presbyter.”® Almoni’s argument 
is that although these bishops are called presbyters, it is “with an evi- 
dent distinction from common Presbyters.” The name of bishop once 
common to all presbyters is now proper to that presbyter placed in a 
degree above all the rest. You shall sometimes find in antiquity that a 
bishop is called a presbyter, but can you find anywhere that a presbyte: 
is called a bishop? Almoni adds: “I am no stranger in the Councels, 
Fathers, and Histories (in which course of studies being now 62. yeeres 
old, I have spent a moiety of my age) & yet I can remember no such 
thing: . . .” In all seriousness Almoni concludes: 

A Bishop, in the Church of England, doth not unjustly usurpe an office therein by 
humane institution, but doth justly possesse it by divine right, notwithstanding al! 
malicious scoffes, and unlearned cavils, against so ancient, so venerable, so necessary 
an Office in the Church of God. 


In the light of this evidence that Almoni traversed a part of Of Pre- 
latical Episcopacy, it may seem curious that he ignores two of Milton’s 
particularly damaging points against Irenzus; that he had a Catholic 
bias, and that he was misled by the errors of Papias. Milton declares 
that Irenzus, with other ecclesiastical men, was infected with the errors 
of Papias, a very ancient writer, but a man of shallow wit, who “‘fill’d 
his writings with many new doctrines, and fabulous conceits. .. .’”' 
And again, Ireneus was 


so negligent in keeping the faith ...as to say ... that the obedience of Mary 
was the cause of salvation to her selfe, and all mankind, and . . . that as Eve was 
seduc’t to fly God, so the Virgin Mary was perswaded to obey God, that the Vir- 
gin Mary might be made the Advocate of the Virgin Eve. Thus if Irenaeus for his 
neerenesse to the A postles, must be the Patron of Episcopacy to us, it is no mar- 
vell though he be the Patron of Idolatry to the Papist, for the same cause." 


There is, I think, no mystery about Almoni’s failure to meet these argu- 
ments. Obviously, he must have decided that it was the best policy not 
to challenge these statements. Perhaps the brevity of his Discourse may 
have had something to do with the omission. 

That Milton’s assault upon the Fathers—“that undigested heap, and 
frie of Authors”—and upon those “great Doctors” who rely upon them 
should provoke a reply was to be expected. The wonder is that for 


nearly three centuries the relation of A Compendious Discourse to O/ 


Prelatical Episcopacy has been undetected. A careful study of the former 
wins respect for the earnestness and dignity of the author, whose 
thought, however, has nothing of Milton’s independence, and whose 


1° Op. cit., 1m, 92. 4 Op. cit., m1, 93. ® Op. cit., m1, 94. 
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style utterly lacks Milton’s fire and distinction. With regard to the 
author I have been unable to discover anything more than is revealed 
in the pamphlet itself. Aside from the statement of his age and of his 
devotion to the writings of the Church, which has been quoted, the 
following from his address ‘‘To the Christian and Judicious Reader” 
deserves reprinting: 


if ever there were a season to write, or speake, in defence of Episcopacy, it is now, 
or never; wherein men travaile in birth to bring forth their several conceipts: 
some doubting whether it be of divine, or humane institution: some affirming the 
one, some the other: some desiring to preserve it, some to destroy it. In such a 
time silence is dangerous, wherein liberty is ill given to, or ill taken by the ad- 
versaries of Gods ordinance to publish their raw and undigested discourses; 
fraught with more malice then truth. But cantabunt cygni, cum graculi tacuerint. 

As for myselfe, I hope that I may make use of this publique liberty, without 
offence (which I seeke not) or danger (which I regard not) to speake a word for 
my Reverend Mother, the Church of England, and my Venerable Fathers, the 
Bishops thereof: for I may say with S. Hierome, in a cause Ecclesiasticall; Mori 
possum, tacere non possum. I passe a while under an unknowne name; as some 
adversaries of Episcopacy do: the person is little to the matter: Res cum re, 
causa cum causa, ratio cum ratione concertet, as S. Augustine writeth. 

Meane while thus much of me unknowne; that I have no dependance upon any 
Bishop; though there be one, singularly learned and truely religious, in that 
sacred Order, Cui debeo quicquid possum, & non possum (to use S. Hieromes 
words) from whom yet, as from the rest, I expect nothing; being rich in my con- 
tentment, and private course of life; wherein though I enjoy little, yet I seeke 
nothing more; but that the truth may have victory, the Church peace, and God 
the glory; Amen. 

Thy friend in Christ 
Peloni Almoni. 


GEORGE W. WHITING 
The Rice Institute 








XxX 
FACT AND FICTION IN ZAIRE 


HIS article is an attempt to clear up the curious hodge-podge of 
fact and fiction in Voltaire’s play Zaire. From his facile use of 
famous names and historical events one receives the impression that the 
play is at least based on facts. But Voltaire tells us in a letter to M. La 
Roque (1732): ‘‘Je n’ai pris dans l’histoire que l’époque de saint Louis; 
tout le reste est entierément d’invention.” Is his statement to be be- 
lieved? The editors of Zaire have done nothing to help solve this question. 
First of all, when is the play supposed to take place? The “‘époque de 
saint Louis” is 1226-70. That can be focussed at 1248, since his expedition 
into Egypt that year is mentioned (111, i) as an event simultaneous with 
the action of the play. But nearly all the historical characters mentioned 
had died many years before Louis invaded Egypt; indeed, before he 
was born, that is to say, before his “époque.” 

Who is the Lusignan that figures so prominently in the play as “‘the 
last king of Jerusalem” and has passed twenty years in the sultan’s 
prison? Certainly not Henry, king of Cyprus from 1218 to 1253, who 
was recognized in 1246 as “seigneur de Jerusalem.” Nor is it Hugh VIII 
of Lusignan (d. 1165) though he was captured by the sultan’s father, 
Nour ed-din.! The only Lusignan who was king of Jerusalem is Guy 
(1129-94). This hero was badly defeated by the Saracens at the battle 
of the Bean in 1183 and lost the Holy City to them after the dreadful 
carnage of the battle of Tiberias in 1187. Guy, though only a younger 
son of Hugh VIII, had the good fortune to be on the spot when king 
Baldwin IV was in a hurry to get his sister married. When the direct 
male line died out in 1186, Guy, now the husband of Queen Sybille, took 
over the power. He was displaced in 1192 by Henry, count of Cham- 
pagne, in a general election; so he bought the island of Cyprus from 
Richard the Lion-Hearted and the Templars, and lived there till he died. 
Henry, the contemporary of Saint Louis, was Guy’s grand-nephew. 

But Guy had no children. Zaire and Nérestan are entirely inventions 
of Voltaire. So is the sultan Orosmane.? But Orosmane’s father, Noradin, 
is a historical personage (though not of the “époque de saint Louis” by 
at least half a hundred years). To be generous, and not too closely 
literal, we may perhaps grant to Voltaire the whole three hundred years 
of the Crusades as the ‘‘époque de saint Louis”; but even then we shall 
see that the author of Zaire took pains to acquaint himself with the 

1 At the battle of Harenc in 1164. 


? The name Zaire is that of Atalide’s slave in Racine’s Bajazet, and the name Orosmane 
that of a character in Scudéry’s “L’ Amour Tyrannique.” 
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history of the period before he wrote his play “entiérement d’invention.” 

There were, in fact, two “‘Noradins,” or “‘Nour ed-dins,”’ as the name 
should be written. For besides the great Nour ed-din, Jacques de Vitry 
in his Historia Orientalis* calls ‘‘Noradin” Ez-Zahir Ghazy (1173-1216), 
son of Saladin, and emir of Aleppo. But though this ‘“‘Noradin” had two 
sons, neither of them was named Orosmane, and besides, Ghazy is a 
very unimportant person historically. The man Voltaire had in mind 
is Nour ed-din (1116-74), who not only captured Hugh de Lusignan but 
also took prisoner Renaud de Chatillon—who, in the play, has been held 
captive with Lusignan for twenty years, ever since the sack of ‘‘Césarée” 
by the Saracens. ChAtillon, a most reprehensible person, from all ac- 
counts, was a prisoner from 1163 to 1178 and was finally slain by Saladin 
after the battle of Tiberias in 1187. But this Nour ed-din did not have 
a son named Orosmane. He died in 1174 and left one son, El-Melik-el 
Saleh Ismail, eleven years old, who died within a few years. 

In Act m1, sc. i, Orosmane says of saint Louis: ‘‘De la seconde Egypte 
il menace les bords.... I] cherche Mélédin, mon secret ennemi.” This 
“Mélédin,” whom Vitry (loc. cit.) calls ‘““Maléalim’? but whom Pére 
Maimbourg in his Histoire des Croisades (1684) calls “Mélédin,” is El- 
Kamil Mohammed (1180-1238), a nephew of Saladin, and sultan of 
Egypt. Thus he is an historical figure, though he died ten years before 
Voltaire has him about to be attacked by Louis. 


In Act 1, sc. i, Fatime speaks of Nérestan: 


Quelle gloire il acquit dans ces tristes combats 
Perdus par les chrétiens sous les murs de Damas. 


It is true that the Christians lost great numbers of men at the siege of 
Damascus; but that was under Louis VII, in 1143. Lusignan, Nérestan’s 
putative father, was only fourteen years old then. 

In Act 1, sc. ii, Orosmane says: “Mon pére (Noradin) aprés sa mort 
[Saladin’s] asservit le Jourdain.” The reverse is really the truth. Saladin 
(1137-92) completed Nour ed-din’s conquests. In Act m1, sc. i, we read: 
“...les ennemis ...surprirent Lusignan vaincu dans Césarée.”’ Vol- 
taire mentions several times the capture of Lusignan at Césarée. Indeed, 
he insists so much on “‘Césarée en flamme” that one receives the im- 
pression that he refers to a real incident. But it is probable that he chose 
“Césarée” only because it is a handy rhyming-word. For Lusignan was 
captured at Tiberias, and Caesarea was not captured by anyone until 
1265 when Baibars razed it. 

“Ce Héros [Lusignan] malheureux de Bouillon descendu.’’ (Jdid.) 
But the Lusignans were mot descendants of Godfrey de Bouillon, first 


* P. 1125 of Jacques Bongar’s “Gesta Dei per Francos”’ (1611). 
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Christian ruler of Jerusalem (d. 1100). Also, “Et livré par un Grec A 

nos fiers ennemis” [at Caesarea]. (Ibid.) Guy de Lusignan was betrayed 

at the battle of Tiberias by Raymond III, count of (Syrian) Tripoli, but 

Raymond was a descendant of the Counts of Toulouse and was in no 

wise a Greek. Voltaire is doubtless merely expressing a popular idea 

concerning Greek perfidy that harks back to Homer’s crafty Ulysses. 
In Act 1, sc. iii, Nérestan says: 


Quand Philippe 4 Bovine enchainoit la victoire 
Je combattais; Seigneur avec Montmorency 
Melun, Desting, de Nesle et ce fameux Couci. 


This passage proves that Voltaire did not rely on his invention to supply 
local color. The battle of Bouvines took place in 1214. Montmorency 
(Matthieu II, baron de) commanded the right wing of the French army. 
Likewise Melun (Adam II, vicomte de) fought there. But the house of 
Nesle was not founded until 1224, and I find no mention of Desting 
(D’Estaing?). But Enguerrand III de Couci played a distinguished 
part in that encounter. Apparently Voltaire took here an event known 
at least by hearsay to his audience and took some pains to learn details 
concerning it. Nérestan says: 


Je le suivis [saint Louis], Seigneur, au bord de la Charante, 
Lorsque du fier Anglois la valeur menacante 


Satisfit en tombant aux Lys qu’ils ont bravés; (Zbid.) 


This was a real event—the battle at Taillebourg-sur-Charente in 1242. 
In Act 1m, sc. iv, Lusignan says to Zaire: “Vous... parente de 
Louis. . . .”” But the Lusignans were not related to the Capetians. 
In Act Iv, sc. i, we read: 


... ce puissant Saladin 

Qui ravit 4 mon sang |’Empire du Jourdain, 
Qui fit, comme Orosmane, admirer sa clémence, 
Au sein d’une chrétienne i] avoit pris naissance. 


It is true that Saladin took the “Empire du Jourdain”’ from the Lusig- 
nans, and it is true that he made “admirer sa clémence,” but I find no 
legend nor other basis for Voltaire’s statement that Saladin’s mother 
was a Christian. 

In Act m1, sc. i, we read that Lusignan was chosen ruler of the Chris- 
tians in Caesarea where the survivors of a sack of Jerusalem, in which 
their king and his children were killed, had fled. Historically no Christian 
king nor his children were ever killed in a sack of Jerusalem, and Lu- 
signan duly and peacefully ascended the throne in 1186 upon the death 
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of Baldwin V. But it is interesting to compare ChAtillon’s description 
of the massacre in Jerusalem with a contemporary account of the battle 
of Tiberias. Chatillon, speaking of Lusignan, says: 


Au milieu des débris des Temples renversés, 

Des vainqueurs, des vaincus, & des morts entassés, 
Terrible, et d’une main reprenant cette épée, 

Dans le sang infidéle, 4 tout moment trempée, 

Et de l’autre de nos yeux montrant avec fierté 

De notre sainte foi le signe redouté, 

Criant 4 haute voix, Francais, soyez fidéles ... 


An Arab eye-witness, Ibn-alatir, has described in great detail the battle 
of Tiberias. I quote from a condensed account of his description in 
Louis Bréhier’s Les Crotsades (p. 115): 

Guy de Lusignan restait isolé sur une colline, entouré des chevaliers du Temple 
et du reste de l’armée qui essayait, dans une confusion indescriptible, de se rallier 
autour de la Vraie Croix. 


It is interesting to see that, in the way he takes liberties with historical 
facts, Voltaire is a forerunner of the Romantic School of dramatists, 
especially of Hugo. The latter’s disturbing fondness for such literary 
license is well known. It might also be interesting to compare the air 
of verisimilitude achieved in ‘‘Zaire” by the use of historical allusions, 


with the so-much discussed verisimilitude in the avowedly historically 
accurate plays of Corneille and Racine. To sum up: Voltaire owes con- 
siderably more to his historical reading than is represented in the 
“époque de saint Louis.” And even if we take the “époque de saint 
Louis” as including the whole period of the Crusades (which we have 
no right to do), we see how Voltaire utilized his knowledge, derived from 
more than a cursory reading about the period, to lend to the action an ap- 
pearance of probability. 
RosBeERT E. PIKE 
The Principia College, 
Elsah, Illinois 
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XXXI | 
DID LA METTRIE WRITE HOMME PLUS QUE MACHINE? 


HERE has been uncertainty about the authorship of L’Homme 

plus que Machine, a reply to la Mettrie’s Homme-Machine, from 
the time of its anonymous publication in 1748. It has been most com- 
monly considered an attempt at self-defense on the part of la Mettrie’s 
publisher, Elie Luzac, who was prosecuted for the publication of 
L’Homme-Machine, and who, it has been supposed, states his personal 
disagreement with the materialism and atheism of the French philos- 
opher in the Homme plus que Machine. On the other hand, some of la 
Mettrie’s contemporaries and three modern scholars have looked upon 
this work as an ironic pretended attack upon himself by la Mettrie, 
wherein he actually pleads more in his favor than against himself. No 
conclusive evidence can be presented. 

The first scholar to attempt any investigation of the authorship of 
L’Homme plus que Machine was J. F. Poritzky. In 1900 he produced, 
and supported with citations from eighteenth-century sources, the 
theory that la Mettrie was the author. In his detailed study of the life 
and works of la Mettrie one reads: 


Man kann sich des Lachens kaum erwehren, wenn man sieht, mit welchem Jubel 
die Gegner Lamettries diese Schrift aufnahmen—die von Lamettrie selbst 
herriihrte.* 


Poritzky’s opinion is based on the attribution of the work to la Mettrie 
in the Gétling. Zing. v. gel. Sachen (30 mai 1748), S. 486: 


Das eigenste bei der ganzen Sache ist, dasz der Herr de la Mettrie selber der Ver- 
fasser dieser Schrift, nach zuverlissigen Nachrichten ist, und durch dieselbe den 
Vorwurf ablehnen wollen, den er sich bei allen Gott- und Wahrheitliebenden 
durch die starke Vermutung zugezogen, dasz er der Verfasser des Homme- 
machine sei. 


Poritzky cites also as supporting sources: Eloge dela Mettrie (Haag); the 
Weimar Acta Historico Ecclesiastica, (1749); the Neuen Zing. v. gel. 
Sachen (Leipzig, 1748), 13 juni.2 Evidently none of these documents 
gives any more definite testimony than the vague “nach zuverlissigen 
Nachrichten” of the first source. This points to repetition on the part 
of the later contemporary periodicals. 

Poritzky adduces one bit of evidence which is in conflict with his 

1 J. E. Poritzky, J. O. de Lametirie. Sein Leben und seine Werke (Berlin, 1900), p. 181. 

2 Idem, notes pp. 350-351.—He also quotes Windheim: Philos. Bibliothek (Hannover, 


1748), in order to show the comical aspect of the latter’s belief that Luzac is here provid- 
ing an antidote for the poison of la Mettrie. 
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theory so far. It is the assertion in Hallers Tagebuch der Medizin Lit- 
teratur (Bern, 1791) that not la Mettrie but Luzac was the author of 
L’Homme plus que Machine. In reply Poritzky suggests that Haller may 
not have been in possession of the above-mentioned dependable in- 
formation: but who would be in a better position than Haller, la Met- 
trie’s prize victim, to know who wrote the work? Poritzky is not able 
to explain this away. Nor does he defend his opinion convincingly in 
his analysis of the supposed irony of the text. He merely feels that it 
pleads in la Mettrie’s favor. Yet he has an avowed follower in E. Berg- 
mann, who in 1913 repeated Poritzky’s data without questioning it.* 
Up to 1900 the traditional, unsupported opinion appears to have 
been that Luzac was the author. L’Homme plus que Machine is attrib- 
uted to Luzac by the Nieuw Nederlandsch Biografisch Woorderboek, by 
Quérard, Barbier, Halckett and Laing; by Assézat, Desnoirsterres, R. 
Paquet. In this attribution they were followed by Miss Bussey as late as 
1912.4 Apparently all these repeat a tradition. But there finally appeared 
in 1919 a defense of Luzac’s authorship based upon a special investiga- 
tion of the works of Luzac. This article, by P. Valkoff, appeared in the 
Neophilologus. Valkoff points out, in disagreement With Poritzky, that 
the treatise systematically attacks the materialism and the atheism of 
L’Homme-Machine, and that the very heavy style is that of Luzac. 
Apparently the question was not settled even by Valkoff, for the latest 
scholarly study of la Mettrie, Boissier’s thesis of 1931, repeats Poritzky’s 
opinion.’ None of those who attribute the work to la Mettrie seem to see 
the consequences if it were true that he wrote it; they take for granted 
that the essay is ironic, and it is hardly that. Since Valkoff did not go 
deeply into the study of la Mettrie, but based his opinion mainly on his 
knowledge of Luzac, he did not take up the cudgels on the question of 
ironic passages, which is the basis of the opinion of his opponents. A 
study of the Homme plus que Machine in its relation to known works of 
la Mettrie, L’Homme-Machine, L’Homme-Plante, and Les Animaux plus 
que Machine, brings a new and clear illumination to the question. Abbre- 
viations for these works will be used: HpgM, HM, HP, ApqM. 


In addition to being a figure of great importance in the histories of 
materialism and of physiological psychology, la Mettrie holds a very 
important place in the discussion of the inferiority or superiority of 


* E. Bergmann, Die Satiren des Herrn Maschine (Leipzig, 1913), pp. 25-26. 

* M. Slovine does not mention the work in his edition of Homme-M achine (1921). 

5R. Boissier, La Mettrie, Médecin, Pamphletaire et Philosophe (Paris, 1931), p. 168: 
“Par exemple l’Homme plus que Machine fut longtemps mis au compte de |’éditeur, 
Elie Luzac, et ce n’est qu’au siécle dernier qu’on le restitua 4 son véritable auteur.” 
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animals to that god or brute, man. The investigation here undertaken 
follows particularly the expression of ideas upon this subject; for the 
most convincing arguments in determining the authorship of L’Homm: 
plus que Machine come from a study of the text in close comparison with 
the group of la Mettrie’s writings upon the relation of brute to man, and 
especially with a treatise generally considered insignificant, Les Animaux 
plus que Machine. 

The three works which contain a consistent elaboration of la Mettrie’s 
views on the relation of man and brute have three different characters. 
L’Homme-Machine (1747) is clearly paradoxical in the manner of the 
sixteenth-century paradossi on the superior nature of animals as com- 
pared with man.* L’Homme-Plante (1748) is a quiet, non-polemic work. 
The Animaux plus que Machine (1750) is ironic polemic, in reality 
directed against Tralles, though pretending to attack la Mettrie’s 
Homme-Machine. It is the very kind of ironic writing which those who 
call la Mettrie author of L’Homme plus que Machine (1748) claim this 
last to be. The Animaux plus que Machine thus affords an excellent 
means to test the disputed work. 

In the famous HM la Mettrie reduced man to the level, or below the 
level, of the beast. So said most of those who attacked him,’ failing to 
see that it was not man whom he was attacking, but a mechanistic 
system (which included animals and made an exception of man) and 
the unreasonable degrading of brutes. Happy to deliver a shock to man’s 
egocentric view of himself as an unique creature, la Mettrie indicated 
that Descartes’ theory of animal mechanism must include man. If the 
beast is a machine, man must be likewise. Through his illustrations of 
the statements of the basic réle of organization in all animals, including 
man, la Mettrie paves the way for the closing of the gap between man 
and brute.® He says that the soul depends entirely upon the body. Not 
merely actions, but thought and remorse, depend upon its powers. 
Organization is the great common ground upon which man and beast 
can be compared. Since the actions of both depend upon it alone, they 
are to be judged alike. 

A few more convolutions in the brain are responsible for the greater 
perfection of the man machine. Here a slight derangement destroys that 
perfection: “Un rien, une petite fibre, . . . eut fait deux sots d’Erasme 


5 Cf. G. Boas, The Happy Beast (The John Hopkins Press, 1933), p. 10. 

7 Cf. Poritzky, Bergmann, Picavet, on contemporary comment. 

§ He was not the first to argue that organization explains the superiority of man. See 
my dissertation, Man and Beast in French Thought in the 18th Century, Johns Hopkins 
Univ., 1934, to appear as v-27 of the Hopkins Studies in Romance Languages etc., 1936. 
Part n. 
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et de Fontenelle.’’ Without a good brain man is not susceptible of educa- 
tion, which alone raises him above animal levels of instinct. The man 
becomes a “sot”, similar to the blind, or deaf-mute (‘‘autre espece 
d’animaux”’). He has the figure of man, but not the mind, and does not 
merit distinction above the beast.® Just as he claims that man can be 
reduced to the state of the animals, la Mettrie claims that some animals 
may be seen to possess attributes commonly granted to man alone— 
gratitude, remorse, pity. The dog shows evidence of moral conscious- 
ness;!® his soul reveals the same joys and troubles as man’s. Can it be 
without disgust at the sight of its fellow rent in pieces? Apparently not; 
then the precious gifts of pity and repentance have not been denied to 
the brute. Conversely, men are often as cruel as some beasts. “Il en est 
des animaux, comme des hommes.” 

La Mettrie enters with energy into the question of language, the 
exclusive prerogative of man. Thought was supposedly dependent upon 
language. La Mettrie’s claim that animals speak would indicate that not 
only men think. Beasts with superior mentality, such as the dog and 
ape, do not have such success in this line as birds or parrots, he continues. 
Is there a defect in the organs of speech? It should be easy to teach 
the monkey to talk, for he closely resembles man and is very apt in 
imitation. Amman’s method with the deaf and dumb should be success- 
fully applicable here. The result would be to make the primate a man. 


Alors ce ne serait plus ni un homme sauvage, ni un homme manqué: ce serait un 
homme parfait, un petit homme de ville, avec autant d’étoffe .. . que nous- 
mémes, pour penser et profiter de son éducation." 


Two more illustrations will suffice to give the mood which it is neces- 
sary to recognize later. In the first all distinction of importance is 
withdrawn from man. 


Des animaux a l’homme, la transition n’est pas violente; les vrais philosophes en 
conviendront. Qu’était l’homme, avant |’ invention des mots et la connaissance 
des langues? Un animal de son espéce, qui avec beaucoup moins d’instinct na- 
turel que les autres, dont alors il ne se croyait pas roi, n’était distingué du singe 
et des autres animaux que comme le singe |’est lui-méme; je veux dire par une 
physionomie qui annongait plus de discernement.” 


In the second illustration it is declared that nature made all animals 


9. |. vous serez persuadé que l’imbécile ou le stupide sont des bétes a figure humaine, 
comme le singe plein d’esprit est un petit homme sous une autre forme; . . . tout dépen- 
dant . . . de l’organisation, un animal bien construit, 4 qui on a appris l’astronomie, peut 
prédire une éclipse . . . ’ Miss Bussey’s edition, p. 78. 10 Tdem, pp. 44-45. 

4 Idem, p. 31. For discussion of apes in French philosophy and nat. hist. During this 
period see articles by A. O. Lovejoy, “Some 18th century Evolutionists,” “Rousseau and 
Monboddo,” and my Part 1 (see note 8 above). 2 Idem, pp. 31-32. 
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from man to worm to be happy. As the child fares worse than the dog 
because it has less instinct, so man fails to enjoy the happiness nature 
lays before him. 


A quartorze . . . ans, il entrevoit 4 peine les grands plaisirs qui l’attendent dans 
la reproduction de son espéce; déja adolescent, il ne sait pas trop comment s’y 
prendre dans un jeu que la nature apprend si vite aux animaux: il se cache, 
comme s’il était honteux d’avoir du plaisir et d’étre fait pour étre heureux, tandis 
que les animaux se font gloire d’étre cyniques. Sans éducation, ils sont sans pré- 
jugés.™* 


Did nature mean man to be beneath the beasts, or is he inferior in in- 
stinct in order to be educated above their level? 

The extravagant, vivid, irresponsible nature of these arguments is of 
great significance. Opponents of la Mettrie overlooked this quality. The 
same characteristics seasoned with irony were to appear in the ApgM, 
the method of which is closely similar to that of the HM. The underlying 
thesis of the HM, that man has no right to look upon beasts as essen- 
tially inferior, is as clear as the mischievous, paradoxical illustration of 
the weakness of systems. In fact, contrary to general assumptions, 
la Mettrie did not lower man to the level of the brute in the HM or in 
any other work. Proof is found definitely in two statements. One is in 
the HP, despised for its conspicuous statements: man’s soul is of the 
same “pate” as the beast’s; man is “fait de boue comme les autres’’; 
the Universe is an “échelle imperceptiblement graduée.”” The words ex- 
pressing an earnest personal belief, quite different from the one with 
which he is credited, appear thus in the non-polemic treatise: 


Si le hasard nous a placés au haut de l’échelle, songeons qu’ un rien de plus ou de 
moins dans le cerveau, oi est l’ame de tous les hommes. . . peut sur le champ 
nous précipiter au bas; & ne méprisons point des étres qui ont la méme origine 
que nous. II [sic] ne sont a la vérité qu’au second rang, mais ils y sont plus stables 
& plus fermes.“ 


This statement is far from incompatible with the underlying thought 
in the other treatises, that man and beast are essentially similar, differ- 
ing only in degree of excellence of faculties. The words are almost re- 
peated verbatim in the ApgM (See below). 

These two passages support the idea of the paradoxical nature of the 
HM. Further justification is seen in the selections from the Epitre a 
mon Esprit (1749) given by Bergmann. La Mettrie describes his own 
gay, mocking spirit, offers certain proof that much of HM is pure fun,” 


13 Idem, p. 42. 


4 (uvres (Amsterdam, 1774), m, 20-21. 
4 (Euvres (Berlin, 1775), 11, 185-186, 190-191. 
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and concludes: “Adieu, mon esprit, soyez s’il se peut moins grave; & 
croyez que la bonne plaisanterie est la pierre de touche de la plus fine 
raison.’’ The same temper is to be found in the Petit Homme a Longue 
Queue (1751), bearing the motto: “‘La raillerie est le sel de l’esprit.’’ The 
ApqM fits into this picture; the HpqM does not. 

Up in arms against Tralles, replying to accusations of plagiarism, 
ignorance, and of trusting experience before revelation, la Mettrie con- 
tinues the ironic paradox in the ApqM. He pretends to attack the HM, 
but really uses the arguments of spiritualism to further his own ends. 
He claims he will give spirit its true place to counteract the HM. Chal- 
lenging la Mettrie for making animals machines, he proceeds to give 
them immaterial souls, to picture the oyster contemplating the greatest 
mysteries. Out of spiritualism he brings the same conclusion he offered 
from materialism: what is true of man is also true of animals. Although 
he avoids discussing organization as he did in the HM, he makes it here 
the proof of the existence of animal souls. While pretending to discount 
the dependence of the soul on the body, he says one must judge by 
inner virtues, and again offends the champions of man. 


Les sens internes ne manquent pas plus aux animaux, que les externes: par 
conséquent ils sont doués comme nous de toutes les facultés spirituelles . . . de 
la perception de la mémoire . . . du jugement . . . du raisonnement .. . .¥ 


Immediately after making a statement here that animals have souls 
like man’s, la Mettrie puts his tongue in his cheek and says: “Laissons- 
la des considérations triviales.”” These, on the contrary, were of para- 
mount importance to his opponents. He concludes by once more ridi- 
culing their rationalizing, by claiming ridicule as his best weapon, and 
by congratulating himself on successfully proving beasts to have souls."” 
He pretends horror at the suggestion in HM that the monkey would 
be a man if taught to speak, but weakens this remark by observing that 
men should remember that they have not always spoken. In the state 
of nature their language was like the animals’. Again, after exclaiming, 
“Quelle différence de l’>homme aux animaux!” he adds that they speak 
always, as man often does, “‘sans s’entendre.”’ The irony is here in full 
force: 


Mais soyons justes & impartiaux, & jugeons des animaux, comme des hommes. 
Quand j’en vois qu’ils ne parlent point, on ne me persuadera pas qu’une telle 
taciturnité soit de l’esprit. . .. Les animaux ne seroient-ils point de méme que 
des gens spéculatifs, plus raisonnables que raisonneurs, & aimant beaucoup mieux 
se taire, que de dire une sottise. . : . '* 


% Idem, p. 28. 17 Idem, p. 82. 18 Idem, pp. 75-76. 
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In the attack upon the low passions of the beasts he slips off into the 
absurd in much the same way. In the HM we were led to infer that ani- 
mals are happier than men in matters of love because they have fewer 
inhibitions. Here is a different view, but with a smirk which belies the 
surface meaning. How inferior are beasts, he begins: 


C’est qu’un vil plaisir détermine tous vos sentiments, votre ame n’ayant point 
été élevée a la connoissance de ces heureux principes, qui font rougir les gens bien 
nés, non-seulement d’une volupté, mais d’un désir, . .. Semblable a l’enfant 
courageux qui donne, sans le savoir, des coups de pied a la mere qui le porte & le 
nourrit, notre ame ne regimbe pas moins dans sa matrice, avec une agréable 
conscience contre ce qui la délecte le plus.’® 


The arguments of the A pqM, instead of degrading man, raise up the 
brute nearer man’s level. In the words of Moliére on the title-page, 
“Les bétes ne sont pas si bétes que !’on pense.” Finally this ironic essay 
repeats again that early and earnest expression of opinion which has 
been noted: “ . . . je n’accorde volontiers que les animaux montent avec 
plus de sureté & d’un pas plus ferme, que pour nier qu’ils s’élevent aussi 
haut que nous.’’ Would it not be intolerably dull for la Mettrie to retract 
things he never believed, in the spirit of the HpqgM? It would relegate 
all his fine sarcasm to the waste basket. 

Contrary to the assumption of the defenders of la Mettrie’s author- 
ship of the HpqM, that work is colorless and positively lacking in irony. 
The error in interpretation may have arisen from the wealth of quotation 
from the HM, not always indicated as such; from the fact that the attack 
on HM is not violent; or that some statements might easily have been 
made by la Mettrie;*° or that, like him, the author of this essay recog- 
nizes the inability of man to reach beyond external appearances to the 
inner cause of animal action. The rejection of materialism, however, is 
scholastic and systematic, entirely different from the method of the 
ApqM. In the ApqM la Mettrie says spirit alone thinks, but he puts 
spirit everywhere. The two attacks do not harmonize. 

The author of the HpgM impales la Mettrie for his faith in scientific 
observation. He is one of those, ““N’ayant pour tout savoir que quelque 
connoissance physique.” The end of the essay continues this criticism, 

19 Tdem, p. 71. 

20 (Euvres (Amsterdam, 1774), m1, HpqgM pp. 96 ff. on the faculty of thought in man: 
“C’est cette faculté qui l’éleve au-dessus des autres étres, qui en sont privés, ou qui n’en 
jouissent pas au méme degré que lui.” An effort has been made to find irony by searching 
for topics where it would be expected were la Mettrie the author: it is necessary to stretch 
the imagination even to find hints of it. Reference to author of HM on p. 111 holds criti- 
cism, but not in the right tone; on p. 129 sobriety is said to be no virtue, but calling love of 
God virtue on a later page is not la Mettrie’s idea. Reference to doctors on p. 129 is too 
mild. 
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hitting right at the heart of la Mettrie’s scientific attitude and conclud- 
ing: “On voit par-la que celui, qui n’a que le baton de l’expérience pour 
guide, ne peut étre qu’un misérable boiteux.” It is impossible to imagine 
la Mettrie hurling this serious dart at himself when one has for com- 
parison the ironic passage which Bergmann translates from la Mettrie’s 
Petit Homme @ Longue Queue. The words are addressed to Tralles: 


Fiir sie gibt es nur eine Autoritat, unsere gute Mutter, die heilige Kirche. Aber 
ich, ich elender, ewiger Sklave der Natur und der Sinne, ich habe das Ungliick, 
nur die Beobachtung befragen, nur der Erfahrung glauben zu diirfen.” 


In the HpqM the passing in review of the statements of the HM con- 
tinues solemnly. What do all the facts given there about the dependence 
of the soul upon the body teach? Certainly not that organization is the 
first merit of man.” Is man, then, a machine below the animal? No. 
Man is made of two unlike things, matter and spirit. Of particular in- 
terest is this suggestion: since man remains what he is even though the 
beast be declared a machine, man is not degraded if the beast is called 
more than a machine: “‘voyons si en déclarant l’animal plus que ma- 
chine, on dégrade l’homme de ses facultés.”’ The feeble attempt to carry 
out this idea is pitiful in comparison with the clever use made of it later 
by la Mettrie in the ApgM. Here lies more likely the inspiration for 
la Mettrie’s title A pqM, which also plays on the title HpgM. At one more 
point the author of the HpqM is discovered contradicting the heart of 
the HM; “... tant qu’ils ne seront portés aux objets que pour le pré- 
sent, sans les desirer pour leurs conséquences, les animaux différeront 
essentiellement des hommes... .’™ Finally, the long explanation of 
why this work was written, including an apology for its form and a plea 
for a sympathetic hearing, is not characteristic of la Mettrie.** Even the 
style differs. 

The foregoing arguments should help one to choose between the two 


* Bergmann: op. cit., pp. 68 ff. 

2 (Euvres, m1, 122. 

% Idem, p. 167. 

% Idem, pp. 173-174: “Essai pourtant, dont j’aurois pu me dispenser, & que mes autres 
occupations m’interdiroient, si on n’avoit jugé 4 propos de m’attribuer des sentimens, 
tout-d-fait contraires aux miens; & qui si ceux-ci n’avoient été mieux fondés que ces 
malicieuses calomnies n’aurvient pas manqué de me perdre dans ]’esprit des honnétes gens. 
Heureusement suis-je assez connu pour ne pas redouter ces tentatives, & assez philosophe 
pour les honorer d’un parfait mépris. C’est pour confondre ces calomniateurs que j’ai com- 
posé cette brochure; si tant est qu’ils soient susceptibles d’un aveu des’étre trompé . . . Je 
prie le lecteur de me passer les inadvertances, en faveur de la précipitation avec laquelle 
j’ai composé cette brochure. Je Je prie sur tout de donner a mes paroles leur sens naturel, 
& si elles en souffrent deux, de les expliquer selon les lois de l’humanité, & les devoirs 
qu’on se doit mutuellement.” 
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alternatives: la Mettrie is the author of the HpqM, or he is not. To 
the statement that this treatise is by la Mettrie, an ironic, pretended 
self-attack actually praising him, the reply has here been made: the 
HpqM is not ironic; it does not praise la Mettrie. If it is still insisted that 
he is the author, we must face the impossible consequence that in 1748 
he wrote an anonymous, complete, and serious retraction of his philos- 
ophy, and then proceeded to write satires in the style of the ApgM. The 
denial of la Mettrie’s authorship of the HpqM is based on the following 
observations: (1) Poritzky’s evidence in his favor is contradictory, his 
demonstration of irony in the treatise inadequate; (2) a comparison of 
the ApqgM with the HpqM shows the latter to be devoid of irony; (3) 
Luzac had a good reason to write the work, and it fits his beliefs and 
style, as Valkoff has shown; (4) in the HP in 1748 la Mettrie said he 
did not put man below the beast; he should not make a serious retrac- 
tion the same year. If he wished credit for the holier views of HpgM, 
he would not publish it anonymously. (5) The ApgM is more likely to 
parody another’s title than his own; (6) in style and mood ApgM is 
quite la Mettrie’s, while the HpgM is very different, and inconsistent; 
(7) the HpqM was apparently published only once in the collected works 
of la Mettrie, in the edition of 1774 at Amsterdam, in 3 vols. in-12.” 
HESTER HASTINGS 



























The Johns Hopkins University 








% Editions listed in the catalogue of the Bibliothéque Nationale without this treatise: 
Londres, 1751, in-4: Amst., 1753, m, in-12; Berlin, 1764, 2 vols. in-12; Amst., 1764, ; 
Berlin, 1774, 2 vols; Berlin, 1796, 3 vols. The edition of Berlin, 1775, 3 tomes in 2 vol. is 
also without it. 
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XXXII 
FURTHER NOTES ON THOMAS PERCY 


HE recent notes by Mr. Churchill on the Percy-Warton corre- 

spondence’ are asvaluable as they are concise. However, some points 
raised by him stimulate further consideration. These are: (1) the pro- 
jected edition of Buckingham’s Works, (2) Percy’s initial plans for the 
Reliques, and (3) his introductory relations with the Northumberland 
family. 

That the postscript to the letter of May, 1761, “contains the earliest 
hint of Percy’s proposed edition of the works of Buckingham” seems 
quite true literally. But there were earlier circumstances and suggestions 
which should be noted. On July 29, 1756, nearly five years preceding the 
letter to Warton, we have what is possibly the first hint of the source 
of the Buckingham project. Percy wrote to his cousin, William Cleve- 
land, announcing his own appointment by Lord Sussex to the rectory 
of Wilby. The significant part of the letter runs thus: 

In my return [from Bridgenorth to Easton Maudit] I call’d at Brandon, the seat 
of the Lady Viscountess de Longueville his Grandmother: there I met him, where 
he apprised me of the agreeable News. . . .? 


The importance of Lady Longueville to Percy has apparently not been 
recognized. It is evident from the tone of the letter that this was prob- 
ably not his first stop at her home.* Indeed, the young vicar held her 
in effect as an unofficial godmother. To her he dedicated his Chinese 
Miscellany. In honor of her he named his second daughter, Barbara, 
later Mrs. Isted. And at her death, January 3, 1763, he expressed an 
acute sense of loss. In a letter to Dr. Richard Farmer, he said: 

Last Sunday died suddenly old Lady Longueville of Brandon, near Worcester, 
aged near 100. I have lost an excellent Chronicle and valuable friend.‘ 


Coming more exactly to the question of her influence on the Bucking- 
ham works, we find a pertinent note in Percy’s diary: “Got to Brandon 
to dinner; stayed there all night. Had much converse with Lady Long 
(ueville).”® Percy’s phrases “‘excellent Chronicle” and “much converse” 
prepare us for his more forthright statement to Lord Hailes: 


1 Irving L. Churchill, “The Percy-Warton Letters—Additions and Corrections,” 
PMLA, xtvumt (1933), 301-303. 2 Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 32333, fol. 5. 

3 It should be borne in mind that Percy had now been in rather close connection with 
Lord Sussex for nearly three years. On Oct. 15, 1753, Percy was presented to the living at 
Easton Maudit while in attendance at Convocation at Oxford. The next day he returned 
to Easton Maudit and on the following day dined with Lord Sussex. (See Brit. Mus. Add 
MS. 32336, 1, fols. 4-5.) 4 Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 28222, fol. 19. 

5 Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 32336, 1, fol. 33, Oct. 26, 1761. 
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These [two papers on Buckingham] together with some traditionary anecdotes 
communicated to me by the old Viscountess de Longueville (Grandmother to the 
Earl of Sussex) who is still alive and near 100 years of age, will afford some of the 
most curious materials for my intended Life of the D. of Buck™. The Lady jus: 
mentioned was a near Relation of the Earl of Shrewsbury, who was killed by the 
Duke in the famous Duel fought at Barn-elms. Her father, Sir John Talbot o/ 
Lanock, was one of Ld. Shrewsbury’s seconds.*® 


From the foregoing it is obvious that Lady Longueville was an impel- 
ling force behind the Buckingham design. Quite possibly she was the 
one to offer the initial suggestion or hint which turned Percy’s attentio. 
in that direction. It is well recognized that the ambitious young vicar 
considered his efforts toward literary recognition as a lever by which he 
might hoist himself out of the obscurity of “poor” Easton. He sought as- 
siduously for all clues that might lead to significant or noteworthy liter- 
ary products. This attentiveness, united with good fortune, enabled him 
to discover the unusual manuscripts which became the bases of both the 
Chinese novel and the Reliques. It is altogether likely that a similar 
chance circumstance, that is, Lady Longueville’s oral memoirs of the 
Duke of Buckingham, offered a special suggestion or stimulus for this 
new endeavor. In the absence of any other hint as to the origin of the 
idea, it seems warranted that we give the credit to Lady Longueville. 

It is further quite probable that the initial hint came to Percy some- 
time before, perhaps a considerable time before, May, 1761, the date of 
the Warton postscript. Another fact, besides the letters cited above, 
that encourages such a surmise, is Percy’s usual custom of referring to 
his books only hesitantly and indirectly until they were well along to- 
ward publication. His clear and explicit statement to Warton in this 
instance suggests an advanced stage of the work. It seems likely there- 
fore that a fairly well-formulated plan for the Works of Buckingham 
existed before May, 1761. The project may have been conceived even as 
early as 1756, the date of his letter to Cleveland. 

Another statement of Mr. Churchill’s, that the Warton postscript 
contains ‘‘the earliest concise statement of the plan and scope of the 
collection of old ballads which was to become the Reliques of Ancient 
English Poetry,” seems well grounded; yet certain implications in it 
need comment. It is commonly known that a long interchange of plans 
and notes passed between Percy and Shenstone before May, 1761. But 
it should be realized that the size and form which the Religues woul! 
eventually take were by no means fixed and final after this date. Percy’s 
intention of using his old Folio MS. in some sort of printed collection 


6 Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 32331, fol. 7. Dec. 2, 1762. 
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apparently was suggested by Johnson and antedates Percy’s first letter 
to Shenstone, November 24, 1757, in the postscript of which he made 
the frequently quoted statement: ‘‘Mr. Johnson has seen my MS & has 
a desire to have it printed.””” But the first definite plans for the Reliques 
were formulated apparently during Percy’s visit to the Leasowes in the 
autumn of 1760. Shenstone’s enthusiasm is indicated in his letter of 
October 1: 


There will indeed be no end of writing all we have to say on the present occasion: 
A week’s Conference on the Subject, when things are in somewhat greater For- 
wardness, will be more effectual than fifty Packets as much distended as your 
last... . After this, I would have you transcribe what you think proper in a 
Large Paper-book & let me consider them all together, before they are sent away 
to Press. Many of those in Print need not be transcribed at all; only their Titles 
regularly inserted in those Places that you shall allott them. ... 

I could indeed wish you not to place your Thoughts on extending the size of 
your Publication. However, I shall not object to 3 such vols. as Mallet’s, if you 
can by any means fill them properly, even with y®. addition of Scotch Ballads.* 


Percy had thus early set his heart upon three volumes as the size of 
the collection. He persisted in this desire though quite steadily cautioned 
by Shenstone not to overdo the size, and definitely to limit the collection 
to two volumes.® When Percy contracted with Dodsley for publication 
of the book, he shrewdly arranged a flexible agreement as to size, half 
conceding to the wishes of Shenstone, as he declared: 


To oblige you I have stipulated with the Bookseller only to print two Vol’, pro- 
vided the materials for a third are not quite so good as those of the two first .. . 
My terms, if 3 vol’, are to be 100 Guineas, if 2 only, 70 Ib. You see I shall give up 
near 40 lb by dropping a 3° Vol. to oblige you; but I assure you I shall do it with 
the greatest pleasure to obtain the approbation of so valuable a Friend & so ex- 
cellent a Judge, & no dirty motives of Lucre shall induce me to disgrace a work, 
which you are so indulgent as to think well of.!° 


The date of this letter should be noted, May 22, 1761—approximately 
the same as that of the Warton postscript. The size was not yet settled. 
Shenstone assured Percy in reply: 


I like 3 vols as well, or better than two, provided you can be furnished with good 
Materials—of which you cannot at present be well able to judge." 


Such cautions must have been repeated, for the following October, 
Shenstone apologetically promised: 


7 Hecht, Percy-Shenstone Correspondence, p. 5. 8 Idem, pp. 43-44. 
® For example, see Hecht, op. cit., p. 51; April, 1761. 0 Tbid., p. 54; May 22, 1761. 
1 Shenstone “Billets,” fol. 4; Harvard Percy Papers, folder 273. 
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I will teize you no more with my Hints about the Necessity of an exclusion-bil]. 
It is true y* in a larger Collection you may have a greater chance to find pieces o{ 
Merit; but it is also true that from a Larger Heap one is apt to help one’s sel 
more liberally than from a small one, and my only Fear has been, that mere 
Antiquity whould impose upon you in the Garb of merit. But I have said enough 
on this Head, & I believe you are upon your guard.” 

Shenstone could not refrain from reverting to the point again; and a year 
later he urged:“Do not let y’ volumes be too thick, not y* notes too ver- 
bose, & take great care what you admit.’’® It is evident that from the 
first, Percy favored the three-volume size, and yet this idea was open 
to question as late as the end of 1762. Such indecisiveness was reflected 
in nearly every phase of the book. The belated rearrangement of materia! 
after the death of Shenstone in order to appeal to the Northumberland 
family by opening the collection with the ballads which treated the 
exploits of the Northumberland Percys has been noted by several stu- 
dents. 

To the end, the book remained surprisingly plastic. The handling 
of the preface is another illustration. On Aug. 16, 1764, Percy noted in 
his diary: “‘At home all day. Preparing Preface of Old Ballads.”’ Nearly 
two months later he added: “Revised Preface of Ballads.” A cause for 
the revision is indicated in a letter to Dr. Farmer, written the second 
week in November. 


Inclosed I send a Proof Sheet of my Preface, etc. (Ye Dedicat’n, you will ob- 
serve is reprinted in a larger type—I have made no alteration in it yet, because 
I shall reserve your remarks and those of many other friends till I consult my 
oracle Johnson)—Read over my preface with care and send me any Remarks 
that occur, but don’t deface the Proof: for which reason I have had a thought, 
which I submit to your opinion; what if I separate all relating to the Minstrels 
from the rest of the preface, and remove to the end of it: Entitling it An Essay 
on the Ancient English Minstrels. ... Digest this scheme, maturely and send 
me your remarks immediately, because as soon as possible I must get it printed 
off and come down again.'* 


Lord Hailes was one of these many friends who had been called upon 
for immediate remarks. How much was offered is not certain; but when 


3 Hecht, op. cit., pp. 65-66. 3 Tdem., p. 88; Nov. 14, 1762. 

4 Mr. Churchill, who has seen the manuscript of this article, says, “If the wisdom of 
three volumes was still open to question as late as the end of 1762, I think it was only in 
Shenstone’s mind and not in Percy’s.”” The appearance of doubt, he thinks, was given by 
the “curious blend of timidity and obstinacy” in Percy’s character; and “his flexible ar- 
rangement with Dodsley shrewdly protected him in case pressure from Shenstone forced 
him to change his plan.” 
4 See L. F. Powell, “Percy’s Reliques,” Library (Sept., 1928), 114-136. 
ue B. M. Add. MS. 28,222, fol. 46, Undated, but evidently about Nov. 11. 
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the Reliques appeared, the discussion of the minstrels followed the preface 
in a definitely separate essay, in accord with Percy’s “thought.” s 


Typical also of this tentative manner was Percy’s Selection of a title. 


| He commonly referred to the collection as “the Old Ballads” or “Ancient 
| Songs and Ballads.” This latter form appeared as the running title at 
_ the top of the pages in the first and second editions. Even in 1768, three 


years after its publication, he mentioned the book as “‘Ancient Songs and 


_ Ballads.’”"® The term “Reliques” seems to have been given out first in 
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June, 1764, in a letter to Sir David Dalrymple, Lord Hailes, when the 
work was virtually completed. Percy stated it thus: 


I think to entitle my Book “‘Reliques of Ancient Poetry: Consisting of old heroic 


ballads, songs, and other compositions of our earlier poets: chiefly of the Lyric 


kind.’”!? 


These glimpses of the progress of the Religues cause us to hesitate to say 
that at a given date any particular part in the plan was definitely and 
finally settied. Indeed down to the end of the century Percy considered 
extending or supplementing the book. 

A third topic which deserves somewhat further study relates to 
Percy’s establishment in the Northumberland household. After noting 
that “Actually this appointment was made before the middle of the pre- 
ceding year” (instead of in 1766, as given by Miss Dennis), Mr. Churchill 
presents a brief account of the beginnings of Percy’s connection with 
the Northumberland family. Some additional information may con- 
tribute toward a final statement of the circumstances. Why did Percy 
turn toward the Northumberlands with his Reliques? True, he bore the 


’ family name, and the family was also one of the most prominent and 


powerful in his day. But another link drew him in the same direction. 


» Shenstone’s patroness, the Countess of Hertford, later the Duchess of 
+ Somerset, was the mother of Lady Betty Seymour, afterwards Countess 
» of Northumberland. Percy was well aware of the literary interests of 


mother and daughter. Why should he not follow the lead of Shenstone, 
his old friend? Add to this the fortunate coincidence that several of the 
ballads honored the family name. Anyone in Percy’s position must have 


+ almost heard a silent invitation to dedicate the Reliques to Lady North- 
) umberland.'* Mr. Churchill notes that “Percy seems to have written to 


% Letters from Thomas Percy . . . and Others, to George Paton, p. 2. 

" Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 32331, fol. 60. June 2, 1764. 

> “Mr. Churchill calls attention to two other explanations of the mode of Percy’s intro- 
+ duction to the Northumberlands: “The less convincing is that Goldsmith had something 
to do with it. Robert Nugent at about this period introduced Goldsmith to the Earl of 
+ Northumberland, according to Percy’s Memoir of Goldsmith in Goldsmith’s Miscellaneous 
Works (1801), 1, 66. And Gerald Brenan. in A History of the House of Percy (London, 1902), 
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the Countess of Northumberland for permission to dedicate... and 
she replied from Dublin Castle that she was obliged and honored. . . .” 
Fortunately we have her letter which reveals with certainty her attitude 
and the date: 

Dublin Castle, April ye 10%, 1764 
Sr— 


By some fault of the Post I did not receive your Letter dated March the tenth 
till this Week. The valuable Collection of ancient Poems which you have in your 
Hands will certainly afford a very curious and agreable Entertainment to the 
Public. I think myself much obliged and honour’d by your Offer of dedicating 
them to me, so flattering a Compliment will certainly be accepted by me with 
pleasure and Gratitude. 

I am, Sr. Your most Obliged Humble Servant 
ELIZABETH NORTHUMBERLAND."® 


The cordiality of this letter must have caused rejoicing. The Countess 
wrote Percy at least once again during the summer, as indicated by a 
note in his diary: “Aug. 4. Rec’d Lett’r fro’ Lady North’d.’”° 

Now comes the question as to when Percy’s appointment was defi- 
nitely confirmed. Several entries in the diary are significant, some of 
which seem to have escaped earlier notice. November 21, ten days after 
Percy reached London to urge his prospects, he recorded this step: 
“Wrote to Lady Northumberland.” The following day he added: 
“Waited on Lady North’d and presented my book.” On November 24, 
he noted: “Rec’d a card from Ld. Lieut. Earl of Nort’d.” Again, No- 
vember 26: “Went to Ld. Northumberland’s Levee—a private ditto.” 
And on November 25: “Dined at L’d. North’ds.’*! The prospects for 
Percy were obviously bright. 

The Religues were published on February 12, 1765. On April 16, 
Percy recorded in his diary: ‘Lady North’d sent for me to go with her 
son to Lord Byron’s Trial.”** Three months later, that is, by July 18, 
when Percy set out for Alnwick with his young lord, his position would 
seem to have been assured. However, his own words correct such 2 
notion, and explain also the bearing of the Blakeway letter quoted by 
Mr. Churchill. On July 14, he wrote to Lord Hailes thus: 





pp. 452-453, says that ‘Through Goldsmith’s introduction, he (i.e., the Earl of Northun 
berland) became the patron and fast friend of Thomas Percy.’ The other and somewhat 


more plausible suggestion is found in a statement of the Rev. Hannington Elgee Boyd, ia F 


the last years of Percy’s life his domestic chaplain, who said that ‘through the kindness of F 


the Earl of Sussex, he [i.e., Percy] was introduced to the Duke and Duchess of Northumber- 
land.’ This statement appears in Boyd’s account of Percy’s life to be found in George 
Bellett, The Antiquities of Bridgenorth (Bridgenorth, 1856), p. 240.” 

19 Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 32334, fol. 2. * Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 32336, 1, fol. 52. 

1 Tdem, 1, fols. 57, 58, 59. j 

™ Idem, fol. 60.—This Byron was great uncle of the poet. He had killed his friend Cha- 
worth in a duel after a dispute as to the best way to preserve game. 
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Lord Northumberland is so good as to bring me down with him into the North: 
His son’s Tutor is made a Bishop, and I have offered my service to supply his 
place; tho’ indeed it will be only a few months that the young gentleman will stay 
in the family, for he will soon be manumitted.* 


The uncertainty of his status now led Percy to follow up an earlier 
inquiry as to an opening in the British Museum. A letter of July 27 to 
Thomas Birch brought the reply that all positions had been filled.™ 
Evidently Percy by no means felt assured of his prospects with the 
Northumberlands. On October 8, he reached Edinburgh; and soon there- 
after he entered his charge in the University under the care of Dr. Blair.* 
The young lord was thus “‘manumitted.”’ But at least a month earlier. 
Thomas Percy’s permanent engagement had been announced to him, 
On September 8, he wrote to Dr. Farmer: 


After spending 6 weeks very agreably at Alnwick Castle, I am come here [Stan- 
wick] with Mr. Percy [young Lord Algernon] to the seat of Lord Warkworth, 
which I shall leave in a few days, setting out on a tour of six weeks thro’ Cumber- 
land and all the Southern parts of Scotland, traveling from Carlisle, thro’ Dum- 
fries, Glasgow and Stirling to Edinburgh, whence after a’short stay I return to 
the South, and then my care of the young Gentleman ends; but not my connec- 
tion with the family; for Lord Northumberland has retained me in his service as 
his domestic Chaplain and Secretary.” 


Thus ended Percy’s efforts to establish himself with the family that bore 
his own ancient name. 

We now meet one of the most interesting undertakings in Percy’s 
career. It is suggested by Mr. Churchill’s statement that “Sometime 
during the winter of 1764-65 they [the new patrons] encouraged or 
perhaps definitely engaged him to write ‘the History of the House of 
Percy’.” This came originally from a letter by James Grainger, and was 
first noted by Pickford thus: “In 1765 Percy contemplated writing The 
History of the House of Percy for his patrons, but Grainger dissuaded 
him from doing so.’”? Miss Gaussen repeats the statement in more 
general terms.** The original version is worth quoting for its contrast 
with Percy’s outline of his purpose. Grainger’s caution reads: 


Iam not very fond of your writing the History of the House of Percy; it appears 
to me not only a limited but a disagreeable subject. Can you vindicate (polli- 
atives will not do in a history, whatever they may in a panegyric,) the conduct of 
the old Earl of Northumberland in James the First’s time, who was so long im- 
prisoned on account of the Gunpowder Treason? How can you cast a veil on the 


* Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 32331, fol. 78. 

* Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 35230, fol. 25. July 30, 1765. 

* Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 32336, 1, fol. 75. % Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 28222, fol. 57 
*7 Hales and Furnivall, Bishop Percy’s Folio Manuscript, 1, |x. 

* Gaussen, A. C. C., Percy: Prelate and Poet, 73. 
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conduct of his son, with regard to his gratitude to King Charles? In short, my 
friend, incedis cineri doloso, and if your patrons cannot bear the severity of his- 
torical truth, you should handsomely decline writing the history of their an- 
cestors.?® 


This does not sound highly encouraging, and yet to say that it dissuaded 
Percy from his purpose is hardly accurate. Instead, two months later, 
May 24, he presented a rather extended survey of his scheme, in a 
letter to Sir David Dalrymple: 


Iam collecting materials for an intended History of the House of Northumber- 
land: which History, I shall not meerly confine to Memoirs of that family only; 
but propose to make it a vehicle for all sorts of anecdotes relating to our ancient 
Nobility in general. In short, I propose to make it a History of Manners: and 
only following the thread of this family, shall endeavour to trace out the various 
changes in taste, customs, fashions and opinions, and all the revolutions which 
the Human Mind has undergone from its earliest state of savage ignorance and 
rudeness to its present state of politeness and refinement.—The connection which 
the Percy family have always had with Scotland, from their situation on the 
borders, will afford a fair opportunity of introducing whatever is curious in rela- 
tion to the manners etc. of the ancient Scottish nobility. . . . 

My Undertaking is at present so much in embrio, that I yet hardly know what 
it will turn out: but I propose to read over all our ancient histories, and to ex- 
amine all the MSS. in our public Libraries that have any sort of relation to my 
subject, with a view of gleaning all those little minute incidents, etc. which have 
been rejected by our more formal Historians, yet which perhaps are not only 
more curious and interesting, but serve to give us a truer insight into the causes 
of great revolutions, and important events, than those which Politicians more 
formally assign.— Whatever throws light on the History of Manners, I shall seize 
as my proper prey, and should hope that such a research may furnish out mate- 
rials for a Work both curious and amusive.—You will judge from this rude imper- 
fect sketch of my plan, that it cannot be executed in a hurry:—On the contrazy, 
I propose it as a kind of Bye-view to which all my other reading will occasionally 
be directed for some time to come. Lord Northumberland is so obliging as to lend 
me many curious MSS. which will be of great use to me, not only for the History 
of the Percy Family in particular, but for that of Manners in general: A great 
number of curious Letters, and One ancient MS. in particular written in the 
Reign of Hen. VII. Being a regulation of all the Domestic Oeconomy of the 
House of Northumberland in that age. Describing the particular offices of all 
their Household, the expences, wages, attendance of every department. The 
prices of all sorts of Provisions: the Bills of fare for every Table: the Orders to be 
observed on all the great festivals; when the family moved; when they resided at 
this or that great house, etc. etc. etc. etc.** 


Perhaps this plan was too ambitious. At any rate it did not take shape in 


%® Nichols, JWustrations, vit, 288. March 25, 1765. 
® Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 32331, fols. 74-75. 
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the extensive form which Percy first contemplated. Instead, it broke up 
into two or three later projects. The first of these was the well-known 
Northumberland Household Book (The Regulations and Establishments of 
the Household of Hon. Alg. Percy, 5th Earl of Northumb. Lon. 1770). The 
second was the Percy volume in Collins’ Peerage (1779). And the third 
was the projected but unfinished ‘‘new” History of the Northumberland 
Percys, which was in course of development from 1778 to 1781. The 
nature and relation of these two latter books are rather explicitly given 
in a letter to Dr. T. Nash, November 7, 1778: 


The Publishers of Collins’ Peerage in 7 vol’. 8’°. are going to reprint that Work, 
with all possible expedition: The Article of the Percy Family, one of the longest 
in that (prolix) Work, abounds with such gross errors and mistakes, that I long 
since promised his Grace to revise and correct it; when I came to look into the 
Pages with attention, I found that to remove the mistakes w*. require the whole 
almost to be new-written: It is printed close, yet almost fills an 8’°. Volume: I am 
now, & have long been working night and day, to have this corrected Account 
ready for the Publishers, that they might not reprint the old Blunders:—Yet 
after all, it will be so dull a business, from the wretched Plan of that dry insipid 
Work;—That having given a Sketch to the Duke in a different and more lively 
manner; his Grace conceived such a Liking for this new Attempt, and wished so 
earnestly to see it begun and persued, that to oblige him I have been under a 
necessity, all excuses laid apart, to enter upon the writing of this New History 
also, w°”, is going on at the Press, at the very same time that I am correcting, and 
even new-writing many Parts of the long Article in Collins’s work. If you have 
any Edition of the Collins, I wish you would just look into it, and see what a 
horrid Drudgery I am engaged in: The other is a more pleasant task, but at the 
same time very laborious, as I am obliged to [be] very exact and full in my Au- 
thorities.—Inclosed I send a small Specimen of the latter Undertaking, of which 
I have printed off 3 sheets.—And as the Duke flatters me, so far as to interest 
himself very much about this slight Performance & reads every Proof as it comes 
from the Press, I am obliged to furnish him with the series of Sheets without any 
long Intervals between, lest he sh*. think me careless and inattentive to what 
gives him entertainment.—Thus I am at once writing two Books, each of them 
more than enough to fill up all my time.™ 


It is of some interest to follow the course of this ‘“‘New History.” 
We find it next referred to in a letter to Lionel Charlton, February 22, 
1779: 


Shall be very glad to hear that you are again in so good a State of Health as to 
be able to proceed with your History, and to favour me with some more Proof 
Sheets thereof, as the first exceedingly excited my Attention, and makes me hope 
that the Work when finished will not only reflect Honour on the noble Family of 
Percy but also on its Writer.” 


™ Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 32329, fols. 101-102. ® Tbid., fol. 105. 
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Probably a decided change in Percy’s life at this time was as much re- 
sponsible for the interruption as was ill health. In the preceding Novem- 
ber he had been appointed Dean of Carlisle. His new duties combined 
with his gradual withdrawal from the household of his patrons tended 
to interfere with his original design. Not until two years later do we 
again hear of the book, when John Watson put a brief inquiry in his 
letter of October 8, 1781: 


You say nothing of your intended Memoirs of the Northumberland family, but 
hope they are advancing into the world by proper tho’ imperceptible degrees. 


On almost the same date, that is, October 6, a note appeared in the 
Public Advertiser with more definitely satisfying information: 


The Dean of Carlisle, Dr. Percy, has been in the course of this summer a good 
while at Alnwick, rummaging the archives for materials to carry on the History 
of the Family of Percy.* 


Here our knowledge of the enterprise ends. Percy’s growing concern for 
the chances of a bishopric, for which he began negotiations as early as 
April, 1781,* together with the severing of his connection with the 
Northumberlands, and his removal to Dromore in 1783, must have 
effectually stopped his pursuance of the ‘““New History.” 
VincENT H. OcGBuRN 
Coe College 


%3 Harvard Percy Papers, folder 130. * Nichols, of. cit., vit, 71. 
% Idem, vir, 439; vi, 191. 
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XXXII 


COLERIDGE, F. D. MAURICE, AND THE DISTINCTION 
BETWEEN THE REASON AND THE UNDERSTANDING 


INCE long before the middle of the nineteenth century, F. D. 

Maurice, Tennyson’s friend and a leader of the Broad-Church move- 
ment in England, has been considered Coleridge’s disciple. Maurice him- 
self frequently admitted his indebtedness to Coleridge.' Its exact nature 
however, has been left uninvestigated. False conceptions of it have 
arisen, such as the belief that Maurice felt the spell of Coleridge’s talk 
and took the impress of his personality directly, or the belief that 
Coleridge’s “moonshine,” as Carlyle called it, without ever assuming 
the form of definite ideas, somehow or other had an influence upon the 
disciple. The first notion is shown to be untrue by the simple fact that 
Maurice never met Coleridge or listened to his conversation—that he 
knew Coleridge almost exclusively through his published writings.? The 
second is more difficult to combat, since to do so requires a careful study 
of the writings of both men. Certain groups of organically related ideas 
do exist, however, in a very definite form in the writings of both Cole- 
ridge and Maurice, and possess a vitality and a substantial character 
hardly to be associated with moonshine. Such a powerful group of ideas 
is that concerning Coleridge’s distinction between the reason and the 
understanding. . 
_ Nothing in Coleridge’s teaching did more to determine the course of 
Maurice’s thinking than his insistence upon the necessity of this distinc- 
tion. Bound up in it is all that Coleridge had to say about the right and 
the wrong way by which man may arrive at truth. It involves the whole 
question of what power in man is capable of seeking and recognizing the 
highest truth, and what powers are not. Despite its importance, how- 
ever, Coleridge characteristically failed to sum up in one place all that 
he had to say about it. Yet the conclusions with regard to it which he 
scattered throughout practically the whole range of his writings reveal 
how laboriously and consistently he elaborated it and developed its 
various aspects. 


1 See the “Dedication” to The Kingdom of Christ from the 2nd London edition (New 
York and Philadelphia, 1843); Sequel to the Inquiry, What is Revelation? (Cambridge and 
London, 1860), pp. 178-179; Frederick Maurice, The Life of F. D. Maurice, 3rd ed. 
(London, 1884) [hereafter referred to as the Life], 1, 176, 177, 502, 504-506. Maurice 
frequently expressed his indebtedness elsewhere. 

* See Sir Edward Strachey, “Recollection of F. D. Maurice,” Cornhill Magazine, Lxxv 
(1897), 537; the “Dedication” to Maurice’s The Kingdom of Christ, p. 176; and the Life, 
1, 176. 
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Distinction between Reason and Understanding 





At no time was Coleridge more insistent than when urging the neces- 
sity for this distinction. 
If ever there was a mischievous misuse of words, the confusion of the terms, 
“reason” and “understanding,” “ideas” and “notions,” or “conceptions,” is 
most mischievous; a Surinam toad with a swarm of toadlings sprouting out of its 
back and sides.* 









People in his own time, he exclaimed, were living under “the dynasty 
of the understanding,” of which he called his era the “golden age.’ It 
was his ambition to clarify this ancient distinction so as to indicate the 
subordinate character of the understanding and to exalt the reason by 
indicating its superior nature and functions.® 

Among all creatures, Coleridge said, only man possessed reason. He 
called it “the power distinctive of humanity.’ He explained: “Man may 
rather be defined a rational than an intelligent creature, in regard that 
in other creatures there may be something of understanding, but there 
is nothing of reason.”’ The understanding, he said, differs from the 
highest form of instinct to be found in the lower animals only in that it 
coéxists with certain higher powers in man. 















. .. if I suppose the adaptive power in its highest species, or form of instinctive 
intelligence, to co-exist with reason, free-will, and self-consciousness, it instantly 
becomes understanding: in other words, that understanding differs indeed from 
the noblest form of instinct, but not in itself or in its own essential properties, 
but in consequence of its co-existence with far higher powers of a diverse kind in 









5 Literary Remains in Complete Works, ed. W. G. T. Shedd (New York, 1884) [hereafter 
referred to as Shedd], v, 90. 

* On the Constitution of the Church and State According to the Idea of Each, Shedd, vt, 62. 

5 According to John H. Muirhead, the distinction is as old as Plato; see Coleridge as 
Philosopher (London, 1930), p. 65.—René Wellek states that a list of those who made use 
of the distinction before Coleridge would include, in addition to Kant, to whom Coleridge 
was chiefly indebted for the distinction: Harrington, Hooker, Bacon, Hobbes, Jacobi, 
Hemsterhuis, Jeremy Taylor, Leighton, John Smith, the Cambridge Platonists, Plato, 
Aristotle, and Thomas Aquinas. Immanuel Kant in England, 1793-1838 (Princeton, 1931) 
p. 103. Coleridge, although he found some assurance in the antiquity of the distinction, 
was not satisfied to use it just as he found it in any of his predecessors, not even in Kant. 
He learnt much from them, but his full elaboration of the distinction often goes beyond 
them. The germ of the distinction, according to J. Shawcross, existed in Coleridge as early 
as his schoolboy days at Christ’s Hospital. “Thus early,” Shawcross writes, “was he 
awakened to consciousness of that inward discord which it was the task of his life to 
explain and resolve—the discord engendered by the opposing claims of the senses and 
intellect on the onz hand, and of what he chooses to call the heart on the other.” Introduc- 
tion to Biographia Literaria, ed. J. Shawcross (Oxford, 1907), 1, xii-xiii. See also the Un- 
published Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, edited by Earl Leslie Griggs (New Haven, 
1933), 1, 352 ff. 
8 Aids to Reflection, Shedd, 1, 252. 































1 The Friend, Shedd, u, 143. 
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one and the same subject. Instinct in a rational, responsible, and self-conscious 
animal, is Understanding.* 

The reason’s first act of faith, accordingly, is to believe in its own high 
and distinctive powers, those which only man possesses. Only then can 
it function freely and productively. 


Whatever we do or know that in kind is different from the brute creation, has its 
origin in a determination of the reason to have faith and trust in itself. This its 
first act of faith, is scarcely less than identical with its own being. . . . It is there- 
fore the realizing principle, the spiritual substratum of the whole complex body of 
truths.® 


Not only is it true, according to Coleridge, that only men have reason, 
but it is also true that a// men have reason. The understanding may be 
developed in different degrees in different persons, but all men possess 
reason alike. 


In respect of their reason all men are equal. The measure of the understanding 
and of all other faculties of man, is different in different persons: but reason is 
not susceptible of degree. For since it merely decides whether any given thought 
or action isor is not in contradiction with the rest, there can be no reason better, 
or more reason, than another.’® 


Since Coleridge believed the reason to be universal in man, he liked to 
speak of it, not as a faculty, which men may possess as they possess 
property in some exclusive sense, but as a power which may be compared 
with the air and light of heaven, which all men share alike. 


It [the reason] can not in strict language be called a faculty, much less a personal 
property of any human mind. He, with whom it is present, can as little appropri- 
ate it, whether totally or by partition, as he can claim ownership in the breathing 
air or make an inclosure in the cope of heaven." 


* Aids, Works, 1, 261.—Coleridge asked: “Are not reason, discrimination, law, and delib- 
erate choice, the distinguishing characters of humanity?” Jdem., p. 137. 

* “The Statesman’s Manual: A Lay Sermon,” Shedd, 1, 430. 

10 Friend, Works, 11, 176.—Coleridge was not consistent in making this very important 
point, but sometimes asserted that the reason, or the power for the perception of the 
things of the spirit, although present in all men, is more developed in some than in others. 
See Biographia Literaria, ed. J. Shawcross (Oxford, 1907), 1, 167-168; ibid., p. 173; Church 
and State, Works, v1, 66; Friend, Works, 1, 63, 407; and “The Statesman’s Manual,” 
Works, 1, 442. His first position is the foundation for Maurice’s thought and for the 
Broad-Church movement; his second is closely related to the Roman Catholic Church’s 
belief in the necessity for a priesthood whose enlightenment is superior to that of the 
people whom they teach; and to Carlyle’s theory of the value of the “hero” to society. 

4 “States. Man.,” Works, 1, 461.—V. F. Storr writes: “Coleridge . . . unquestionably 
did think of God, living and active, as the indwelling life and light of every human per- 
sonality.” The Development of English Theology in the Nineteenth Century, 1800-1860 
(London, New York, etc., 1913), pp. 326-327. Wellek says that Coleridge agrees with 
Kant in making the reason equal in all men (Kant in England, pp. 105-106). 
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The understanding may exist in an imperfect condition, but the reason 
either exists in a state of health or does not exist at all. “Observe, the 
understanding may be deranged, weakened, or perverted; but the reason 
is either lost or not lost, that is wholly present or wholly absent.’ The 
reason is that which is the highest test of certainty, not merely in one 
man, but in all men. 

For that must appear to each man to be his reason which produces in him the 
highest sense of certainty; and yet it is not reason, except so far as it is of univer- 
sal validity and obligatory on all mankind.” 

The reason is, Coleridge also taught, an indwelling power. Man finds 
it only by looking within himself. Thus the source of all truth, which, 
Coleridge said, “must be found within us before it can be intelligibly 
reflected back on the mind from without,” is this inner light. ‘‘That 
which we find within ourselves,” he declared, “‘which is more than our- 
selves, and yet the ground of whatever is good and permanent therein, 
is the substance and life of all other knowledge.’ The truth of religion, 
which man does not create with his mind but which is revealed to him 
by a higher Source,"* always emanates from within, never from without: 
“.. . all revelation is and must be ab intra; the external phenomena can 
only awake, recall evidence, but never reveal. This is capable of strict 
demonstration.’’” The necessity for turning the mind inward in its quest 
for truth, made clear to him, Coleridge said, by his own experience and 
his observation of little children and of adults, underlies the whole of 
his teaching “in religion, morals, and even in literature.’"* He could 
make his principles intelligible, he stated, only in so far as he could 
persuade others “to retire into themselves and make their own minds 
the objects of their steadfast attention.”’® The work of the spirit, he 
declared, goes on for the most part in the region below the consciousness. 


But how large, how important a part of our spiritual life goes on like the circula- 
tion, absorptions, and secretions of our bodily life, unrepresented by any specitic 
sensation, and yet the ground and condition of our total sense of existence.”° 


The understanding was to Coleridge “a faculty judging according to 
sense,’”' or “the mind of the flesh.”” Sense he defined, “‘without refer- 


12 Friend, Works, 11, 142.—Coleridge’s belief that the reason is equal in all men may 
help to account for the democratic manner of his own criticism, which is addressed to 
equals, not snobbish like much of later criticism. See I. A. Richards, Coleridge on Imagina- 
tion (New York, 1935), pp. 38-39. 

8 Tbid., p. 94. 44 Tbid., p. 448. 8 Aids, Works, 1, 128 n. 

% Coleridge said: “I can never too often repeat, that revealed religion is a pleonasm.— 
Religion is revelation, and revelation the only religion.” Lit. Rem., Works, v, 441. 

17 Idem, p. 503. 18 Friend, Works, 1,530. Idem, p. 32. 

2 Lit. Rem., Works, v, 48. % Aids, Works, 1, 251. Idem, p. 255. 
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ence to the question of materialism or immaterialism”’ as “whatever is 
passive in our being, ... all that man is in common with animals, in 
kind at lease—his sensations and impressions, whether of his outward 
senses, or the inner sense of imagination.” 


This, in the language of the schools, was called the vis receptiva, or recipient 
property of the soul, from the original constitution of which we perceive and 
imagine all things under the forms of space and time.” 


Thus the understanding becomes the organ which, although it may 
receive its materials both from within and from without, can perceive 
them only in terms of matter, never in terms of the spirit. 

The reason, on the other hand, is the power which perceives spiritual 

truth. It is not merely, like the understanding, a receptive power, 
Coleridge insisted, since it becomes itself identical with the truth it 
perceives. 
I should have no objection to define reason with Jacobi, and with his friend 
Hemsterhuis, as an organ bearing the same relation to spiritual objects, the uni- 
versal, the eternal, and the necessary, as the eye bears to material and contingent 
phenomena, But then it must be added, that it is an organ identical with its ap- 
propriate objects. Thus, God, the soul, eternal truth, etc., are the objects of rea- 
son; but they are themselves reason.™ 


He found “the very perfection of reason” in “those ideas or truth- 
powers, in which the spiritual light and the spiritual life are co-inherent 
and one.’ Coleridge proceeded to make the Immediate (this direct 
union of man’s knowing power with truth itself) and the affirmation of 
it,by the intuition, comprehending “‘all truths known to us without a 
medium,’ the source of all certainty in knowledge. 

On the Immediate, which dwells in every man, and on the original intuition, or 


absolute affirmation of it (which is likewise in every man, but does not in every 
man rise into consciousness) all the certainty of our knowledge depends... .”” 


Having thus reached such an important goal, Coleridge did not at- 
tempt to explain how all of this could be. He was content that it should 
remain a mystery. It was enough for him that his experience and obser- 
vation testified to his belief and that man might find glory in this faith. 
“It is one thing,” he said, “to apprehend, and another to comprehend. 


% Friend, Works, u, 164 n. ™ Idem, pp. 144-145. 

% Lit. Rem., Works, v, 40.—In this passage Coleridge also objected to calling the 
reason “super-rational”’: “. . . I should think it more correct to describe the mysteries of 
faith as plusquam rationalia than super-rational.” % Biog. Lit., 1, 190 n. 
| ™ Idem, p. 168.—For a detailed discussion of the Imagination, very closely related to 
the reason in Coleridge’s thinking, and the Immediate, see “The Coalescence of Subject 
and Object,” Richards, op. cit., pp. 44-71. 
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Reason apprehends the existence of the Supreme Being, though that 
Being alone can comprehend it.’”* By the use of an illustration he em- 
phasized his belief that truth needs only to be realized, not explained or 
understood. 


In the Trinity all the Hows? may and should be answered by Look/ just as a wise 
tutor would do in stating the fact of a double or treble motion, as of a ball rolling 
northward on the deck of a ship sailing south, while the earth is turning from 
west to east. And in like manner, that is, per intwitum intellectualem, must all the 
mysteries of faith be contemplated; they are intelligible per se, not discursively 
and per analogiam. For the truths are unique and may have shadows and types, 
but no analogies.” 


A great part of all fallacious reasoning, Coleridge believed, is a result 
of a usurping by the understanding, which has its own clearly defined 
nature and function, of the higher nature and function of the reason. 
The spirit, he said, cannot be the object of the sense: “‘. . . the assump- 
tion of a something essentially supersensual, which is nevertheless the 
object of sense, that is not supersensual” is derived from a contradiction 
in terms.*° 
Wherever the forms of reasoning appropriate only to the natural world are ap- 
plied to spiritual realities, it may be truly said, that the more strictly logical the 
reasoning is in all its parts, the more irrational it is as a whole.* 


Generalization was to him merely a substitute, and “an imperfect one 
to boot,” for “the power of intuitive, that is, immediate, knowledge.’” 


In vain shall we seek for any other mode of meeting the broad facts of the sci- 
entific Epicurean, or the requisitions and queries of the all-analyzing Pyrrhonist, 
than by challenging the tribunal to which they appeal, as incompetent to try the 
question. In order to nonsuit the plaintiff, we must remove the cause from the 
faculty, that judges according to sense, and whose judgements, therefore, are 
valid only on objects of sense, to the superior courts of conscience and intuitive 
reason.® 


He accordingly differentiated between a science, “any chain of truths 
which are either absolutely certain, or necessarily true for the human 
mind, from the laws and constitution of the mind itself”’ (the product 
of the reason); and a scheme, “‘a connected series of conclusions grounded 
upon empirical data” (the product of the understanding) .™ 

One of the high functions of the reason, Coleridge said, is to find the 
unity by which all truths are related. Only the reason can perform this 








28 Lit. Rem., Works, v, 537. 9 Idem, p. 402. % Aids, Works, 1, 156-157. 
" Idem, p. 265. % Idem, p. 278 n. 3 Idem, p. 257. 
* Idem, pp. 290-291. 
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function, because only it has a direct knowledge of the one Being in 
whom all is united. 

It is the office, and as it were, the instinct of the reason, to bring a unity into all 
our conceptions and several knowledges. On this all system depends; and without 
this we could reflect connectedly neither on nature nor our own minds. Now this 
is possible only on the assumption or hypothesis of a One as the ground and cause 
of the universe, and which, in all succession and through all changes, is the sub- 
ject neither of time nor change. The One must be contemplated as eternal and 
immutable.* 

The reason thereby is differentiated from the understanding, which 
works with particulars without being able to find their unity. 

... reason is the knowledge of the whole considered as one; and as such it is 
contra-distinguished from the understanding, which concerns itself exclusively 
with the quantities, qualities, and relations of particulars in time and space.™ 
The method of the reason is consequently synthetic. Coleridge was thus 
led to place a low value on analysis as a method by which truth might 
be sought, especially when it led to sectarianism. 

It is a dull and obtuse mind, that must divide in orderto distinguish; but it is a 
still worse, that distinguishes in order to divide. In the former, we may contem- 
plate the source of superstition and idolatry; in the latter, of schism, heresy, and 
seditious and sectarian spirit.*” 

Coleridge’s belief that the reason, being both highest truth and man’s 
knowledge of highest truth, is the power through which unity is achieved, 
was the germ from which all the efforts at reconciliation by his dis- 
ciples have sprung. 

But if the reason is capable of finding the unity underneath all facts, 
it should not itself be out of harmony with any of the other powers 
comprising man’s nature. Coleridge took upon himself the task of show- 
ing just how the reason is related to these powers. He stated, first of all, 
that the “reason is not a faculty, but a light.””** It never functions except 
in connection with man’s other powers. 

When I make a three-fold distinction in human nature, I am fully aware, that 
it is a distinction, not a division, and that in every act of mind the man unites 
the properties of sense, understanding, and reason.** 


. » . Feason never acts by itself, but must clothe itself in the substance of in- 
dividual understanding and specific inclination, in order to become a reality and 
an object of consciousness and experience.“ 


% Idem, pp. 210-211. 

* States, Man., Works, 1, 456. Coleridge also called the understanding “the faculty 
which, generalizing experiences, judges of the future by analogy to the past” 
(Lit. Rem., Works, v, 82). 3? Aids, Works, 1, 129. 

* Lit. Rem., Works, v, 181. * Friend, Works, 11, 164 n. “ Idem, p. 186. 
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The separate faculties are not detached: reason, or the highest truth, 
requires the whole man for its realization and affirmation.“ How it in- 
volves and illuminates the will and the understanding Coleridge at- 
tempted to explain in detail. 


. . . We may in a sound and good sense say that reason is the ray, the projected 
disk or image, from the Sun of Righteousness, an echo from the Eternal Word— 
the light that lighteth every man that cometh into the world; and that when the will 
placeth itself in a right line with the reason, there ariseth the spirit through which 
the will of God floweth into and actuates the will of man, so that it willeth the 
things of God, and the understanding is enlivened, and thenceforward useth the 
materials supplied to it by the senses symbolically; that is, with an insight into 
the true substance thereof. 


Thus the reason, when accepted by the free will of man, becomes the 
spirit, the power by which the whole man is regenerated and by which 
the understanding is filled with light. Coleridge defined the spirit as 
“the reason in the process of its identification with the will.” The 
reason, in thus uniting with the will and becoming the spirit, manifests 
an aspect which is practical, for it directs man to act only as he is 
motivated by ultimate ends. 


“t Shawcross writes: “It is necessary, therefore, to realize, first, that Coleridge did not 
believe in any such detached activity of the various faculties, as a physiological or psycho- 
logical fact. Secondly, that although he could conceive of the mind as limiting itself, by 
its own free act, to a partial aspect of reality and to a partial self-activity, he saw that such 
an act, where it was not consciously recognized as an act of limitation, might be a fruitful 
source of error... . And the distinction of reason and understanding, of imagination and 
fancy, is not the distinction of more or less perfect instruments of knowledge, existing in 
mysterious detachment from one another, but of a more or less complete activity of the 
self by which these faculties are informed. This activity is reason in the highest sense of 
the word, ‘the integral spirit of the regenerated man.’ Without its presence reason itself 
becomes understanding, and imagination degenerates into fancy, ‘whose objects are 
essentially fixed and dead.’ ” (Intro. to Biog. Lit., 1, lxxxvi-ii.) In the manuscript Logic 
Coleridge called ideas (the substance of reason) ‘‘Those truths namely (supposing such to 
exist) the knowledge and acknowledgment of which require the whole man, the free well, 
no less than the intellect, and which are not therefore merely speculative, nor yet merely 
practical, but both in one... .” Alice D. Snyder, Coleridge on Logic and Learning (New 
Haven and London, 1929), pp. 100-101. Cf. also Storr, op. cit., pp. 322-323.—Interpreting 
the reason as “the entire operation of the mind” and the understanding as “theory,” 
Richards (op. cit., pp. 138-140) makes an analysis and defense of Coleridge’s distinction. 
One of the most important functions of poetry, Coleridge taught, was to bring the whole soul 
of man into activity (ibid., p. 228 and passim). For a very illuminating discussion of the 
fact that Coleridge did not think of the Reason and Understanding as isolated and oppos- 
ing faculties, but rather as powers which should function harmoniously, see J. H. Muir- 
head, “‘Metaphysician or Mystic?” Coleridge: Studies by Several Hands on the Hundredth 
Anniversary of His Death, edited by Edmund Blunden and E. L. Griggs (London, 1934), 
pp. 179 ff. 

® Lit. Rem., Work, v, 272. 4 Idem, p 367. 
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Now the spirit of a man, or the spiritual part of our being, is the intelligent will: 
or (to speak less abstractly) it is the capability, with which the Father of Spirits 
hath endowed man of being determined to action by ultimate ends, which the 
reason alone can present.“ 


By thus showing that the reason has its practical side, that it is the only 
safe guide in conduct, Coleridge was able to make his philosophy vital 
for many who otherwise would have been content to ignore it. 

But the practical reason, defined as ‘‘the determinant of the ultimate 
end,” must be distinguished from the understanding, ‘‘the faculty of 
means to proximate or medial ends.’* The understanding, therefore, 
although highly useful within its limitations, can never be an adequate 
substitute for the reason in the forming of moral judgments. 

The reason, however, can work in harmony with the understanding, 
just as it can work in harmony with the will. It cannot even exist or 
manifest itself without the understanding, which Coleridge said he 
followed Hooker, Bacon, and Hobbes in calling the “discursive faculty.” 
But the understanding, although it may exist without the reason, exists 
then in a state of darkness. Only when the reasen shines upon it does it 
become enlightened. The enlightened understanding, Coleridge said, 
“Shakespeare gives as the contra-distinguishing character of man, under 
the name ‘discourse of reason’.’’“ Coleridge explained the relationship 
in more detail. The understanding “‘is in all respects a medial and 
mediate faculty, and therefore has two extremities or poles, the sensual, 

.. and the intellectual pole, or the hemisphere (as it were) turned 
towards the reason.” The reason “‘shines down into the understanding, 
which recognizes the light, ... which it can only comprehend or de- 
scribe to itself by attributes opposite to its own essential properties.” 


...it distinguishes the formal light (Jumen) (not the substantial light, /ux) of 
reason by the attributes of the necessary and the universal; and by irradiation of 
this lumen or shine the understanding becomes a conclusive or logical faculty.” 


One must never forget, however, that the reason is the superior power. 
Coleridge rebuked Jeremy Taylor for not always keeping this in mind. 
“Now, as the ears to the understanding, so is the understanding to the 
spirit. This Plato knew; and art thou a master in Israel, and knowest it 
not?’“8 He contrasted “notions” and “conceptions,” the worthless 
products of the unenlightened understanding, with “‘ideas,’’ the radiant, 
living truths of the reason. Without the reason, he said, the understand- 
ing is “unenlivened and stagnant,” “the shadowy abstraction of living 


“ Church and State, Works, v1. 103. 
Aid, Works, 1. 268. Cf. also Church and State, Works, vt. 62. 
Friend, Works, a, 145. 47 Lit. Rem., Works, v, 286. 4 Idem, pp. 198-199. 
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and actual truth.” Its products are “‘notional phantoms, the nere refrac- 
tions from unseen and distant truths” through its own “distorting me- 
dium.’* Coleridge complained that Fichte overbuilt his fundamental 
idea with a “heavy mass of more notions, and psychological acts of arbi- 
trary reflection.’** He exclaimed: “As a vital power compared with the 
mechanic; as a father compared with a moulder in wax or clay, such is 
the power of ideas compared with the influence of conceptions and 
notions.’’5! 


Coleridge, like Kant, distinguished between two aspects of the rea- 
son.” Those he called the speculative, or theoretical, and the practical. 
The one is reason related to abstract truth; the other is reason related 
to moral truth and the will of man. 


Contemplated distinctively in reference to formal (or abstract) truth, it is the 
Speculative Reason; but in reference to actual (or moral) truth, as the fountain 
of ideas and the light of the conscience, we name it the Practical Reason. When- 
ever by self-subjection to this universal light, the will of the individual, the par- 
ticular will, has become a will of reason, the man is regenerate: and reason is then 
the spirit of the regenerated man, whereby the person is capable of a quickening 
intercommunion with the Divine Spirit. 


The speculative reason he defined also as “‘vis theoretica et scientifica, or 
the power by which we produce or aim to produce unity, necessity, and 


universality in all our knowledge by means of principles a priori.” 

Coleridge did not ignore the speculative reason; neither did he refuse 
to indulge in its use in his own searchings. But perhaps his chief contri- 
bution to philosophy lies in his emphasis upon the reality of the practical 
reason, reason as it serves as a guide in the life and activity of the whole 
man. 


But if not the abstract or speculative reason, and yet a reason there must be in 
order to a rational belief—then it must be the practical reason of man, compre- 
hending the will, the conscience, the moral being with its inseparable interests 
and affections—that reason, namely, which is the organ of wisdom, and, as far as 
man is concerned, the source of living and actual truths.™ 


 Biog. Lit., 1, 168. 50 Idem, p. 101. & Lit. Rem, Works, v, 38. 

® Wellek says: “... there are two reasons according to Coleridge—one of which is 
actually identical with Kant’s theoretical Reason and another which takes the name 
Reason from Kant, but is substantially the ‘intellectual intuition’ of all Platonists and of 
Schelling” (Kant in England, p.105). ™ Aids, Works, 1, 241-242. ™ Biog. Lit., 1, 193. 

% Aids, Works, 1, 215.—Wellek objects that “Reason under Coleridge’s hands returned 
to its old meaning of intellectual intuition, the limits between practical and theoretical 
reason are erased thereby and the whole flood of traditional metaphysics can again celebrate 
its triumphant entry” (Kant in England, p. 108). But Coleridge was just as discriminating 
in what he accepted from past divines, including the Cambridge Platonists, as he was in 
what he accepted from Kant, as his Literary Remains and Aids give abundant evidence. 
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The reason, then, considered in both its aspects, was to Coleridge a 
power by which man is able, on the one hand, to avail himself of the 
highest truth, and, on the other, to bring that truth to bear on the func- 
tioning of all his faculties, so as to assure a state of harmony and health.® 


In the “Dedication” to the second edition of The Kingdom of Christ 
(1842) Maurice expressed his gratitude to Coleridge’s Aids to Reflection 
(1825) for showing him “that the deepest principles of all are those 
which the peasant is as capable of comprehending and entering into as 
the Schoolman”’; and for teaching him to discriminate ‘‘between that 
which is factitious and accidental, or belongs to our artificial habit of 
thought, and that which is fixed and eternal, which belongs to man as 
man, and which God will open the eyes of every humble man to per- 
ceive.’’®? Thus he thanked Coleridge for the distinction between the rea- 
son and the understanding. 

How closely he followed Coleridge in accepting the various aspects of 
the distinction is indicated to a large extent by a long passage in the 
text of the same work. A careful reading of this passage reveals a number 
of lines of development within the distinction which are identical with, 
or very similar to, those in Coleridge.®* 





It was, however, one of his merits as a philosopher that he was able to indicate how the 
traditional and the progressive might be reconciled without a denial of the inflexible na- 
ture of truth. Storr distinguishes thus between Coleridge and Kant. “‘For Kant the Ideas 
of the Reason, God, Freedom, Immortality, were merely regulative ideas. They could 
never, that is, be the objects of knowledge; could never form part of a system of rational- 
ised experience. We were compelled by our moral constitution to postulate, their existence, 
but we could never prove that they were or were not. They floated above us as a beautiful 
vision which we could never speculatively grasp. But for Coleridge they were real, and we 
could grasp them. Reason . . . was the instrument of apprehension. Spiritual experience 
could be reasonably referred to an objective basis upon which it reposed. It was just in the 
realm of our common moral and religious experience that we came into living contact with 
the supersensible realities of the spiritual world.” (Op. cit., p. 325.) 

% Storr asks how Coleridge relates the reason to the imagination. ‘‘Coleridge does not 
identify them. But there can be little doubt that, if he had set out to construct a formal 
system of philosophy, he would have treated them as springing from the same root, as 
being distinguishable functions of one undivided personality.” (Op. cit., p. 328 n.) For a 
penetrating analysis and, to a great extent, verification in the light of modern psychology 
and criticism of Coleridge’s conception of the imagination, see I. A. Richards’ recent study 
Coleridge on Imagination. The imagination, as Richards analyzes it, is like the reason in 
that it has the power both of perceiving the reality which is beyond the senses and of 
identifying itself with that reality, in that it brings unity into man’s mind and soul and 
functions in conjunction with the whole man rather than as a separate faculty, and in 
that its power can be utilized only by seeking inward. Cf. also Coleridge’s The Statesman’s 
Manual, Works, 1, 460-461. 

5? (From the 2nd London ed.; New York and Philadelphia, 1843), pp. 10-12. 

58 See J. M. Hoppin, ‘Frederick Denison Maurice,” Bibliotheca Sacra, xxm (Oct., 
1865), 653-654. 
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There is an organ in man which speaks of that which is absolute and eternal. You 
believe that this organ, call it reason or what you will, is distinct from the one 
that merely forms notions and affirms propositions. But how distinct? If it merely 
affirm, ‘There is something absolute; there is something eternal” ; these are proposi- 
tions. To suppose this then, is to destroy your own doctrine. But if this be not the 
witness of the reason concerning that which is absolute, what must it be? It must 
affirm the existence of that which is absolute, not as the intellect affirms a propo- 
sition, but as the eye affirms an object. As an object, it must be something dis- 
tinct from that which beholds it, anterior to it, that without which it could not 
be. Suppose the Universe be the great, eternal, absolute thing which we feel must 
be—well, then, this Universe spake to us first; we did not form it, did not even 
discover it; it revealed itself to us. But it is the eye or the imagination which de- 
mands an external universe; the Reason must demand something different from 
that. Does it not, according to your own showing, demand that which is homo- 
geneous to itself? Does it not demand an absolute Reason? And if there be such 
an absolute Reason to which the Reason in man looks up, a real being, is it more 
consistent to believe the reason found him out, or that he revealed himself to the 
reason? 

According to this last statement, the doctrine that there are principles ante- 
cedent to experience, whereof the reason of man takes cognizance, supersedes the 
necessity of revelation only when it contradicts itself. But this is not all—If this 
view of the case be the right one, the revelation which the reason demands, can- 
not be one merely of moral principles or axioms,—it must be the revelation of a 
living Being. It cannot therefore be one in which events are merely accidents 
that can be separated from some idea which has tried to embody itself in them. 
Facts may be only the drapery of doctrines; but they would seem to be the only 
possible method of manifestation for the Being, the essential Reason. And seeing 
that by the hypothesis, this Being of whom the reason speaks is one who tran- 
scends the conditions of space and time; seeing that this one faculty in man has 
the power of beholding that which is not under these conditions, but that all the 
other faculties are subject to them, it would be nothing strange or contradictory 
if the facts which embodied the revelation, should be such as at once presented 
him to all the faculties which we possess, and enabled that highest one to realize 
its own peculiar prerogative of looking through them. In this way one might per- 
haps discover a hope of reconciling the law of the affections and the law of the 
reason, without that contrivance of separating them under two departments and 
supposing that a mere scholastic boundary could keep them really apart. One 
might dream too, of a way by which the consciousness of each individual should 
be called forth, through the sense of his relationship to the Being who was re- 
vealing himself to him and condescending to his necessities. But whether this be 
the case or not, it seems clear that this new form of rationalism cannot be satis- 
fied with itself; that it will become irrational if it cannot find something to unite 
and combine with it; that if it be followed out fairly it involves the conclusion 
that something must have been originally given or imparted to the reason; that 
this gift must be of some truth which is transcendent and divine; that it must 
proceed from, and have reference to a living being; that it must concern all men 
as men; that the best test of its concerning them and really being necessary to 
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the constitution of humanity itself, is that it should have been received and be- 
lieved by men merely upon the bare announcement of it, and that in every sub- 
sequent stage of human history it should have been doubted, contradicted, ridi- 
culed, and yet have kept its ground, and proved itself, in the most advanced 
period of civilization as well as in the simplest, to be that which men want as the 
sign and bond of their fellowship.” 


Although Maurice’s thoughts took on a more definitely theological color- 
ing than Coleridge’s possessed and showed other developments peculiar 
to Maurice, in setting forth his own conception of the reason he made 
conspicuous use of Coleridge’s teaching. The reason is exalted as the 
organ of the absolute and eternal, an organ distinct from the understand- 
ing, which merely forms notions and affirms propositions. The reason 
belongs only to men (‘‘to men as men’’). It belongs to all men. It must 
unite with its object, which is homogeneous with itself. It does not at- 
tempt to explain or give evidence, but acts as the eye affirming its object. 
Truth is revealed to it from a source above it. It works in harmony with 
the other faculties. Man’s various powers cannot be separated and kept 
apart by scholastic boundaries, for man, with all his faculties, is a unity 
within himself, and, through the power of the reason, a unity with God. 

Maurice was not, however, so particular in his use of words as was 
Coleridge. The power in man which realizes truth intuitively might have 
been called, so far as he was concerned, the reason, the heart, or “what 
you will.” He spoke of it as a faculty, although Coleridge took pains not 
to do so. 

Yet his belief in the reality of the distinction itself Maurice never 
outgrew. About twenty years after the publication of The Kingdom of 
Christ he wrote two books, What is Revelation? (1859) and the Sequel to 
the Inquiry What is Revelation? (1860), in vigorous defense of the reason 
against Mansel, who had called it a “faculty of lies.”*° Maurice told his 
public that Mansel had proposed to show them “the Hercules’ Pillars” 
beyond which they could not, by the very conditions of their intellect, 
“sail in the quest of truth.’ By means of the reason, Maurice said, 
man could go beyond the limits of the finite intellect. 


Is there not that in us all which does not merely belong to us as distinct indi- 
vidual beings, but which is common to us all, which is ours because we are mem- 
bers of a race? May not this too be spoken to? may not this too be called forth? 
Is not God speaking to it? Is not God calling it forth? Is not this that to which 
He speaks when He reveals Himself to Man in the Son who took upon Him the 
nature of Man, who died for the whole human race? Is not this that spirit in us 
which He calls forth by His Spirit, which that Spirit teaches to say, Abba Father? 
If all the Critical Philosophies, studies of the Absolute, French Revolutions 


8 The Kingdom of Christ, pp. 168-170. 
© What Is Revelation? (London, 1859), pp. 125 ff. & Idem, pp. 3+4. 














































472 Distinction between Reason and Understanding 
preaching of Rights, Humanity, Reason, are leading to this issue, can we mourn 
that they have been permitted or ordained? 


He thanked Coleridge’s The Friend for bringing the message of “some- 
thing, call it by what name you will, which passes the limits of expe- 
rience, which is immeasurable, transcendent, universal.’ He attacked 
the practice of applying the logic of the understanding to objects of the 
reason, although he found no fault with this logic when kept within its 
own sphere. 

It is this imposition of the Logic of the Understanding upon the Conscience and 
the Reason, arising from a disbelief in their distinct objects and obligations, 
which I think we are bound to resist to the utmost. It was against this I spoke; 
not against any application of what is taught as Logic at Oxford, within its own 
sphere.“ 


“It is Mr. Mansel’s misfortune,”’ Maurice said, “that he cannot distin- 
guish between a Principle and a Notion.””® 

Maurice, like Coleridge, felt that his age had exalted the understand- 
ing above its place. His writings, consequently, were pervaded by a 
hostility to what he considered the disproportionate esteem in which 
Locke was held, and to the dominancy of empiricism and logic. 


What Aristotle was to the German in the sixteenth century, John Locke is to an 
Englishman in the nineteenth. His dogmas have become part of our habitual 
faith; they are accepted without study, as a tradition. . . . And if I find that I 
cannot interpret the language and thoughts of peasants, and women, and chil- 
dren, and that I cannot interpret the plainest passages of the Bible or the whole 
context of it, while I look through the Locke spectacles,—I must cast them 
aside. 

®@ Sequel to the Inquiry What Is Revelation? (Cambridge and London, 1860), p. 185. 

% Idem, p. 184. * Idem, p. 198. 

% What Is Revelation?, p. 198.—For an analysis of the controversy between Mansel and 
Maurice, see an article by Henry C. Hitchcock entitled “Broad Church Theology,”’ 
Bibliotheca Sacra, xtvim (Oct., 1891), 630-651. Hitchcock traces the whole controversy 
back to Kant. Co'sridge, he says, “transported the honey from the German hive,” with- 
out the poison; while Hamilton, the teacher of Mansel, did the opposite. Maurice, accord- 
ing to Hitchcock, found in replying to Mansel “the crowning opportunity and honor of 
his life.”” Storr states that Mansel, unlike Coleridge and Maurice, never understood that 
the reason comprised the whole man. “And reason is something more than the bare, 
logical instrument which Mansel makes it. It is the expression of the whole man. It is 
human personality in the fulness of its powers, striving by conscious reflection to under- 
stand its own nature and that of the world around it.” Op. cit., p. 422. For another defense 
of Maurice’s position against Mansel, see Otto Pfleiderer, The Development of Theology in 
Germany Since Kant, and Its Progress in Great Britain Since 1825, trans. by J. F. Smith 
(London and New York, 1890), pp. 328-329. John Stuart Mill also attacked Mansel in his 
Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy (1865S). 

® Theological Essays (3rd ed.; London and New York, 1871), pp. 464-466. Maurice 
declared that Kant respected the understanding as much as Locke did, even though he 
also acknowledged the existence of the reason. See Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy 
(new ed.; London and New York, 1890), 1, 621. 
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He agreed with Coleridge that Bacon and Plato had attacked the same 
thing, the intellect: Bacon showing that it must not obstruct the way 
to the truth which lies in the objects of the senses, Plato showing that 
it must not obstruct the way to the truth which can be discerned only 
intuitively. Bacon, by thus challenging the domination of the intellect 
so conspicuous in the writings of the medieval Schoolmen, Maurice said, 
had rendered a great service to metaphysical investigation. 


We have seen that between the sensible and the spiritual world lay another, 
which may be called, if the reader pleases, the intellectual world, consisting of 
terms, conceptions, notions, generated afresh in particular minds, or forming the 
tradition of a series of minds. The questions which have occupied us most during 
the Middle Ages, and the years that have succeeded them, has been—whether 
this world shall assert an independent existence of its own? whether it shall claim 
both the other provinces as its tributaries? whether either of them shall be free 
from its yoke? whether either—and, if either, which—shall bring it into subjec- 
tion? Ever since the time of Occam, the spiritual world has been trying, by one 
effort or another, to emancipate itself from the dominion of this middle world. 
... The declaration goes forth that forms of the intellect have no rightful au- 
thority over the world of Sense. A number of men arisein different regions to 
aver that Aristotle is not king of i¢. We have a right to boast that Bacon was, 
through his English training, the most successful of all these warriors. . . . Nev- 
ertheless, those who believe that that [the spiritual world] is a real world, and 
that there are organs in man for apprehending it, will never cease to rejoice and 
give thanks for Bacon’s birth and Bacon’s work; because they discover therein 
the removal of one, and the prime, obstacle to the acknowledgment of this real- 
ity, to the exercise of these organs; because they believe that he was the destined 
invader of the Domdaniel caverns, and the destroyer of the magicians who dwelt 
in them—those magicians who had conspired to separate earth and heaven; be- 
cause they think that in showing men a ladder by which they may rise from the 
lowest earthly facts to the highest physical truths, he also gave an assurance that 
there is a ladder between the poorest beggar-man and the highest spiritual ex- 
istence—one upon which angels are ascending and descending. In this sense then 
it is reasonable to say, that Bacon was both Socratic and Platonic. On this ground 
we may reasonably hope that hereafter he will be found to have done as much for 
the metaphysical inquirer, as he has already done for the inquirer into nature.” 


Maurice’s faith in the reason helped to determine his manner of 
preaching, in which, he said, he was always guided by his belief “that 
the faculty which deals with the spiritual truths and mysteries is the 
universal faculty; that it is the intellect, which meddles with proposi- 
tions, that is wanting or exists very feebly in the poor.’’®* He also found 
that his passion for unity was to be connected, not with the “mere cal- 
culating understanding,” but with deep “feelings and passions.” Anal- 

* Mor. and Meta. Phil., 1, 214-216. % Life, 1, 334. 


Kingdom of Christ, p. 186. Women, according to Maurice, tend more to rely on their 
feelings and intuition; men on their understanding (Life, 1, 87). 
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Distinction between Reason and Understanding 


ysis, he asserted, one of the exclusive functions of the understanding, 
had its usefulness in destroying idols, but could never lead to truth. 
The fondness of the eighteenth century for it was one of that century’s 
shortcomings. 


Nearly every philosopher of that day thought it was the business of his life to 
analyze; he was to analyze the operations of the mind, to analyze himself, to 
analyze his fellow creatures, to analyze the being of his Maker. Do I say that al! 
this labour was wasted, that nothing came out of the inquiries and dissections o{ 
that period? I say no such thing; I believe much was learnt from them; that many 
false notions and phantoms, which men had transferred from themselves to the 
objects of their study, were got rid of; many idols thrown down, broken in pieces 
and trampled upon, which had beset the caves of thoughtful men or the market. 
places of busy men. But the great lesson of all which this method of study be- 
queathed to us, was the lesson of its own utter incapacity to lead into the appre- 
hension of truth, though it might avail for the discomfiture of some error. Hence 
every step that has been taken in our day towards real profitable inquiry, 
whether in physics or metaphysics, has been out of this method, a step towards 
the investigation of the powers and principles of things as they exist; not an 
attempt, except for certain subordinate purposes, to reduce them into their ele- 
ments.7¢ 


Maurice was filled with deep regret upon his discovery that Mill’s Logic 
based truth upon “propositions,” the assumptions of the mere under- 
standing. 


. .. it was not possible for one feeling as I do, not to be more disturbed when | 
found him speaking of truth as having only to do with propositions, than when 
the same sentiment came from one who more strictly confined himself within the 
formal limits.” 

Maurice, again like Coleridge, could be satisfied with nothing less 
than direct and immediate communion with his Maker. He found but 
little comfort in beliefs about God. Instead he demanded a belief in God, 
unobstructed intercourse with the Deity. Religion, he complained, had 
for his generation come to mean merely the acceptance of convictions 
about God. “Religion against God,” he said, “‘is the heresy of our age.’””” 
Nothing should prevent man from coming face to face with God. Man 
must not let the fact that his reason gives him the power to know God 
serve as an excuse for worshipping himself or his own reason rather than 
the supreme Reason. Man’s reason would itself then serve as an obstruc- 
tion. 


But if we substitute the lesson for the Teacher, if man falls down and worships 
his own faculties of worship, if he determines to be a God because he has the ca- 
pacity of knowing God, what a tyranny of particular spiritual men is he prepar- 


70 Kingdom of Christ, p.399. ™ Sequel to What Is Revelation, p.207. ™ Life,1,517-518. 
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ing for himself, what a slavery to mere gifts, what a rivalry of imposters, each 
pretending to be the spiritual and divine man who can guide the rest; ultimately 
what an abyss of materialism!” 


It is not surprising that Maurice praised the Pre-Raphaelites for teach- 
ing us “to look straight at Nature” and “‘not to anticipate her lessons, 
or to put any of our notions or fancies into her, by way of making her 
look prettier and more agreeable’’; and that he considered their doctrine 
“honest and true” as applied to art, because he knew of no other depart- 
ment of human life to which it did not apply.” He displayed a rare 
faculty for demonstrating how this point, which he realized might ap- 
pear the result of unnecessary theological and philosophical subtlety, had 
a very important bearing on life in its practical aspects. 


Why are the tradesmen among them [those who profess to believe in “justifica- 
tion by faith”’] as ready as any others to mix chicory with their coffee? the mer- 
chants and politicans to job? the divines to slander? Is it not because they 
believe justification by faith, instead of believing in Christ the Justifier? Is not 
the whole principle changed? Is not the formula which represents the principle 
doing duty for it?”® 


Thus Coleridge’s doctrine of the reason found in Maurice an active, 
consistent, and resourceful champion. Upon this doctrine Maurice based 
his faith in man’s efforts to penetrate further the secrets of the eternal 
verities, his conviction that the most abstract truth, when once it is 
realized by a man, comes to have a practical bearing, and his vision of 
a Universal Church resting upon the foundation of spiritual democracy. 
Most important of all, it seemed to hold for him a promise that religion 
might become again vital for the masses. 

The importance of Coleridge’s distinction as an influence on Maurice 
and on Coleridge’s other disciples is not slight. What has come to be 
called, oftentimes loosely, the intuition, so important in the literary, as 
well as the religious, history of the nineteenth century, owed much to 
Coleridge’s insistence upon the exalted place of the reason in man’s 
total functioning. A study of Maurice’s relation to Coleridge shows that 
those philosophic writings of Coleridge which he published in his life- 
time, were, in spite of their disorganized and fragmentary character, 
able to communicate living ideas and a mode of thought which were 
truly seminal. 

C. R. SANDERS 

Emory University 


% Theol. Essays, p. 379. 
™ The Friendship of Books, ed. with a preface by Thos. Hughes (London and New York, 
1889), p. 294. % Theol. Essays, p. 209. 
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XXXIV 
BENJAMIN BERESFORD, LITERARY AMBASSADOR 


pene of the Duke of Bedford, tutor of the Queen of Prussia, 
minister of the Gospel in Moscow, and professor of English in Ber- 
lin—such are the more striking phases of the varied career ascribed to 
the Reverend Benjamin Beresford by his commentators, for whom the 
full measure of the man has remained obscured. Even recent recognition 
of his sterling service as pioneer literary intermediary between Germany 
and England has been vitiated by insufficient knowledge not only of the 
man himself but also of the publications by which he initiated and sus- 
tained for a quarter of a century English acquaintance with German 
lyric poetry. His translations of popular German songs accompanied by 
their original melodies have long since become rarities. Even during his 
lifetime the compiler of a musical lexicon expressed regret that he did 
not have Beresford’s first collection at hand so that he might inform a 
future generation precisely which of various current compositions had 
been selected for the songs.' As a matter of fact, this particular publica- 
tion seems to have reached posterity in a unique copy. Succeeding pub- 
lications suffered similar fortunes, many of them surviving in extremely 
scarce if not actually single copies. 

While his own works have remained on the whole unknown, almost 
consistently he has been confused with a younger contemporary, the 
Reverend James Beresford, whose works accordingly have been ac- 
credited to him.? The service of distinguishing Benjamin from James 


1E. L. Gerber, Neues historisch-biographisches Lexikon der Tonkiinstler, Erster Theil, 
A-D (Leipzig, 1812), cols. 347-348. 

2 James Beresford has been accorded an account in the D.N.B., while an obituary was 
printed in The Gentleman’s Magazine (May, 1841), xv, 548. An obituary of Benjamin 
himself in the Intelligenz-Blatt of the Leipziger Literatur-Zeitung (May 20, 1820), no. 123, 
col. 978, incorporated certain facts relating to his contemporary. Similar confusions, 
appeared in J. D. Reuss, Das gelehrte England oder Lexikon der jetztlebenden Schriftsteller 
in Grossbritannien, Irland und Nord-Amerika nebst einem Verzeichniss ihrer Schriften vom 
Jahr 1770 bis 1790, Nachtrag und Fortsetzung vom Jahr 1790 bis 1803, Th. I., A-K (Berlin 
und Stettin, 1804), p. 91; J. S. Ersch, Handbuch der deutschen Literatur seit der Mitie des 
achizehnten Jahrhunderts bis auf die neueste Zeit, new edition (Leipzig, 1822 and 1840), 
I, 268-269 and m, 435, 453-454; J. G. Meusel, Das gelehrie Teutschland, fifth edition 
(Lemgo, 1829), x, 206-207; C. G. Kayser, Index Locupletissimus Librorum .. . Vill 
stindiges Biicher-Lexikon enthaltend alle von 1750 bis su Ende des Jahres 1832 in Deutschland 
und in den angrenzenden Lindern gedruckten Biicher, Erster Theil, A-C (Leipzig, 1834), 
p. 214; E. M. Oettinger, Moniteur des Dates (Leipzig, 1869), p. 79; and, perpetuating the 
errors of their predecessors, Michael Holzmann and Hans Bohatta, Deutsches Anonymen- 
Lexikon, I (1902), 333, II (1903), 39, 82, IV (1907), 97, 186. James for Benjamin survives 
even in F, W. Stokoe’s German Influence in the English Romantic Period, 1788-1818 (Cam- 
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and of designating some of the former’s translations Miss L. V. T. Sim- 
mons performed fifteen years ago.* In a review of her dissertation Pro- 
fessor Fiedler added considerable bibliographical and certain biographi- 
cal facts. Recently Professor Phelps has also interested himself in one 
phase of the problem on the occasion of the acquisition of one of Beres- 
ford’s publications by the Speck Collection of Yale University Library.® 
Yet the prime effect of these, as of earlier treatments, has been to indicate 
a deficiency at the very beginning of the history of German> English 
literary relations, and to invite an investigation of his life and works. 
Born in 1750 in the village of Bewdley on the banks of the Severn, 
Benjamin Beresford was intended for trade but devoted himself to 
study.* He matriculated at Oxford on the fourteenth of January, 1772, 
in St. Mary Hall, afterwards incorporated into Oriel;’ and subsequently 
he became private tutor to Lord Francis Russell, later fifth Duke of 
Bedford, who provided him with the livings of two pastorates at Bed- 
ford. Through an elopement to Gretna Green in the night of the first of 
November, 1780, he contracted an unfortunate marriage, the details of 
which came to be aired in the courts of France and England as well as 
in a series of mémoires in the languages of both countries.® “The singu- 





bridge, 1926); V. Stockley, however, makes no such error in frequent mention of Beresford 
and his books in German Literature as Known in England, 1750-1830 (London, 1929), 
which volume, it is gratefully acknowledged, has been of assistance in this investigation. 

* Lucretia van Tuy] Simmons, “Goethe’s Lyric Poems in English Translation Prior to 
1860,” University of Wisconsin Studies in Language and Literature, No. 6 (Madison, 1919), 
pp. 14-15, n. 13. 

*H. G. Fiedler, “Goethe’s Lyric Poems in English Translation,” M.L.R., xvi (1923), 
51-67. 

5 William Lyon Phelps, “As I Like It,’ Scribner’s Magazine, November, 1932, and 
April, 1933, xcr1, v, 299-300, and xcim, iv, 260. 

6H. Nolte and L. Ideler, Handbuch der englischen Sprache und Literatur, Poetischer Theil, 
third edition (Berlin, 1811), p. 679.—The present portrait of Benjamin Beresford endeav- 
ors to fill in the outlines sketched with considerable amplitude and commendable accuracy 
by Nolte and Ideler, Jdem., pp. 679-683. It derives supplementary material from primary 
sources and previous accounts, the latter including, in addition to those designated in note 
no. 2, also: J. F. von Recke, and K. E. Napiersky, Allgemeines Schriftsteller- und Gelehrten- 
Lexikon der Provinzen Livland, Esthland und Kurland, Erster Band, A-F (Mitau, 1827), 
p. 115, Nachtrdge und Fortsetzungen, Erster Band, A-K (Mitau, 1859), pp. 48-49; Robert 
Watt, Bibliotheca Britannica; or a General Index to British and Foreign Literature (Edin- 
burgh, 1824), 1, 102; S. A. Allibone, A Critical Dictionary of English Literature and British 
and American Authors (London, 1881), 1, 173; and Robert Eitner, Biographisch-Bibli- 
ographisches Quellen-Lexikon der Musiker und Musikgelehrten (Leipzig, 1900), 1, 453-454. 

7 Joseph Foster, Alumni Oxonienses: The Members of the University of Oxford, 1715- 
1886 (London, 1887), 1, 99. 

§ The principal himself published at London in 1782 A Narrative of Circumstances attend- 
ing Mr. Beresford’s Marriage with Miss Hamilton, to which he added six years later an 
Appendix to Mr. Beresford’s Narrative of Circumstances attending his Marriage with Miss 
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478 Benjamin Beresford, Literary Ambassador 


larity and importance of this cause,” which involved “the great principle 
of the law of nations” and thus obtained ‘‘a solemn hearing of eleven 
days, during a period of seven weeks, before the highest court of judica- 
ture” in France, naturally “excited the attention of the public, and it 
became the topic of general conversation.’’® To the “‘silent horror”’ of 
the public the King arbitrarily reversed a decree favorable to Beresfords 
cause, which the supreme court of the Parliament of Paris handed down 
on the twenty-fifth of March, 1782. Thereby were Beresford’s difficulties 
renewed and prolonged. Before their termination they were to include, 
in addition to pecuniary loss and mental distress, the discomfort and 
humiliation of confinement for a month in the prison of the Chatelet in 
Paris and upwards of two years in the King’s Bench prison in London. 

Early in the development of his domestic difficulties Beresford at- 
tempted “to divert the distraction of his mind by travelling in a foreign 
country,” and subsequently he sought to escape from the failure of his 
cause by extensive travel through Italy and Sicily, Holland, Switzer- 
land, and France, where he found himself in the time of Robespierre. 
Indeed, it has been interpreted as a result of his marital difficulties and 
as a sign of his suffering that he finally failed to return to England."’ 

In 1796 Beresford took up residence in Berlin, where he seems immedi- 
ately to have become English tutor of Queen Louise of Prussia as well 
as of other persons. His idle hours he devoted to translating into English 
current popular songs, which he published together with their origina! 
melodies primarily for the musical enjoyment of his countrymen. In the 
first eight years of his literary activity Beresford produced more than a 
dozen distinct editions of five different collections of favorite German 
songs besides five volumes of biography from the German and two 
volumes of selections from English literature. In recognition of this 
notable performance the University of Halle awarded him, ‘“‘viro de 
lingua patria sua atque adeo nostra egregie merito felicissime trans- 





Hamilton. According to the former account Beresford’s counsel “published a Memoire for 
his client, replete with sound learning, clothed in elegant diction” while ‘‘the advocate for 
Mr. Beresford’s child composed an excellent Memoire in favour of his infant client.” 
Further, a brief of the opposition “‘was published by way of Memoire” at Paris also in 
1782, “and many thousand copies were distributed in Paris and Versailles.” It would seem 
that this publication is identical with the Question de Droit public, Plaidoyer pour Messire 
Gawen Hamilton, des Comtes de Clambrasil; & Madame Jeanne Rowan, son Epouse; contre le 
Sieur Benjamin Beresford, Chapelain Anglican; en présence de M. le Procurer Général, 
et de Miss Sidney Hamilton, leur Fille, which the British Museum has ascribed to Henry 
Cardin Jean Baptiste de Fresnes, Marquis d’Aguesseau, who, however, acted as Avoca! 
Général in the proceedings. 

° A Narrative of Circumstances attending Mr. Beresford’s Marriage with Miss Hamilton, 
passim. 
40 H. Nolte and L. Ideler, Handbuch der englischen Sprache und Literatur, p. 679. 
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ferendis in anglicum sermonem lyricorum poetarum nostrorum carmini- 
bus,” the degree of Doctor of Philosophy and Master of the Liberal 


Arts.” 

This prolific period in Berlin was terminated in its eighth year when 
the Rev. Dr. Beresford was honored with a call to the newly founded 
University of Dorpat, which was graced in the office of curator by none 
other than Friedrich Maximilian von Klinger. On May 20, 1803, 
Beresford was appointed instructor in the English language, presumably 
at the prescribed salary of five hundred rubles.” The following year, 
after a sojourn in St. Petersburg, he was invested with the duties of 
instructor in Italian as well and his salary doubled.“ Until April 22, 
1806, his connection with the university continued, and during that 
period his time seems to have been occupied wholly by his duties. To 
be sure, certain of his translations were being republished, but the single 
product dating definitely from these years is an origina] poem headed 
““May-day in Livonia (Dorpat, May 1, 1805)”: 


Dear month, in softer climes so fair, 
The poet’s theme, the lover’s care; 
With snowy garb and ruffled mien, 
Thou com’st in vain to grace the scene: 
Unhail’d by smiles of rustic glee, 
Unbless’d by all, and most by me 
Who erst have trod on Arno’s side, 
And nature hail’d in vernal pride. 


O bear me hence, propitious pow’rs, 

Where spring shall deck the mantling bow’rs; 
Where cowslips rear their golden heads, 

And where the violet scents the meads; 
Where linnets wake the new-clad grove; 


1 The University of Halle has kindly provided a transcript of the diploma, which bears 
the date April 28, 1801. 

” Cf. Die Kaiserliche Universitat Dor pat wihrend der ersten funfzig Jahre ihres Bestehens 
und Wirkens, Denkschrift sum Jubelfeste 1852, p. 31, and also Heinrich Storch, Russland 
unter Alexander dem Ersten (St. Petersburg and Leipzig), m (1804), 208. 

8 Despite divergence of date in Recke and Napiersky, Allgemeines Schriftsteller- und 
Gelehrien-Lexikon der Provinzen Livland, Esthland und Kurland, 1, 115, and in Meusel, 
Das gelehrte Teutschland, x, 206, the precise date of Beresford’s appointment, as well as 
that of his departure, is reliably reported in Die Kaiserliche Universitat zu Dor pat, Fiinfund- 
swansig Jahre nach ihrer Griindung (1827), p. 27. The same source, p. 12, reveals the salary 
of language teachers. 

“ Die Kaiserliche Universitat Dor pat wihrend der ersten fiinfzig Jahre ihres Bestehens und 
Wirkens, p. 43, n. 64; Heinrich Storch, Russland unter Alexander dem Ersten, vit (1806), 
25; and Intelligensblatt der Allgemeinen Literatur-Zeitung, Wednesday, October 10, 1804, 
no. 162, col. 1312. 
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Where all is joy, and peace, and love! 
Once more, in life’s declining day, 
To taste the sweets of blooming May!'* 


Little more than a year after the composition of this poem, Beresford 
retired from the University of Dorpat and at some subsequent date 
settled in Moscow, where he served as pastor of the English congrega- 
tion. Of poetical or even clerical activities there no direct and positive 
testimony is at hand, although evidence of continued literary interest 
appeared after the close of the period in a collection of the national 
melodies of Russia accompanied by English translations of the texts. 
By the time of its publication in 1816 Beresford was back in Germany 
and entered upon what was to prove the last phase of his career. 

In the entry for October 14, 1815, Wilhelm Miiller recorded in the 
diary which he had begun precisely one week previously upon his twenty- 
first birthday that he had waited this evening upon Dr. Beresford, whor 
he found not very well by reason of the effect of the Russian climate." 
His host, Miiller added, had been called to Berlin by the King as English 
instructor. Beresford had indeed been announced as instructor in 
English at the new imperial university in Berlin while he was still in 
Moscow, possibly as early as 1811 or 1812.'’ He was not actually elected, 
however, until 1815;'* and instruction by him was first announced in the 
catalogue for the summer semester of 1816, during which year Friedrich 
Schleiermacher was rector.'® Beresford had wanted to lecture the pre- 
ceding semester, but he found present at his first appearance only one 
other auditor besides Wilhelm Miiller, who confided the fact to his 
diary with the comment that it had been distressing for him personally 
and must have been very disheartening for such a man as Beresford.”° 
In consequence of the limited attendance all participated in reading 
Milton during the hour, and Milton it was whom Beresford officially en- 
gaged to interpret during the succeeding semester. In the winter semester 


4% Nolte and Ideler, p. 683. 

1 P. S. Allen and J. T. Hatfield, Diary and Letters of Wilhelm Miiller (Chicago, 1903), 
p. 9. This reference was kindly furnished by Miss L. V. T. Simmons, The Pennsylvania 
State College. 

17 Max Lenz, Geschichte der Kiniglichen Friedrich-Wilhelms-U niversitat zu Berlin (Halle, 
1910), 1, 392. 

18 Heinrich Dernburg, Die Kénigliche Friedrich-Wilhelms-Universitaét Berlin in ihrem 
Personalbestande seit ihrer Errichtung Michaelis 1810 bis Michaelis 1885 (Berlin, 1885), p. 3. 

19 Index Lectionum quae Auspiciis Regis Augustissimi Friderici Guilelmi Tertii in Uni- 
versitate Litteraria Berolinensi per Semestre Aestivoum MDCCCXVI A Die XVII M. A prilis 
Instituentur, Berolini, Formis 10, p. 14; succeeding announcements appeared in catalogues 
for the winter and summer semesters, respectively, 1816-17, p. 14 and p. 15; 1817-18, 
p. 12 and p. 13; 1818-19, p. 12 and p. 16. 20 Allen and Hatfield, p. 52. 
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of 1816-17 and the summer semester of 1817, however, he offered 
Shakespeare, while in the following two semesters he specified no single 
author. In the winter semester of 1818-19 he introduced Shakespeare 
again, and in the ensuing summer semester he proposed to continue 
elucidating Shakespeare while a colleague, who previously had never 
had a definite assignment, was to assume responsibility for Milton’s 
poetry. On the twenty-ninth of April, however, Beresford died;* and the 
following day the ministry was apprised of the death of the Professor of 
English.” This title had occasionally been accorded by courtesy ever 
since he first instructed at Dorpat, but the rank itself had not been 
awarded until after he taught at Berlin.* For the most part, however, 
both in contemporary accounts and in those few of his publications 
which did not appear anonymously, he was known as the Rev. Benjamin 
Beresford, to which title he had reestablished his claim in Russia after 
having first won and borne it in England. 

With his adoption of a new country Beresford seems not completely 
to have severed connections with his native land. That he remained in 
contact with both personages and publishers there is amply attested by 
the dedications and imprints of his publications. While his last volume, 
published in the year of his death, bore an English imprint, his first, 
dated twenty-two years before, was dedicated to the Duchess of York. 
Anonymously above the date “Berlin, 12. Ap. 1797” he inscribed to her 
“as a lady highly eminent in the musical art, and the natural patroness 
of German composition” The German Erato, or A Collection of Favourite 
Songs Translated into English with their Original Music.“ The contents 
of this collection included with their musical settings poems by Hilty, 
Overbeck, Schubart, Stolberg, and Voss. The twelfth and last poem was 


"Cf. the “Todesfille” in C. D. Beck, Allgemeines Repertorium der neuesten in- und 
auslindischen Literatur (Leipzig, 1819), m1, 193, in the Allgemeine Literatur-Zeitung (July, 
1819), no. 185, col. 631, and in the Leipziger Literatur-Zeitung (May 20, 1820), no. 123, 
col. 978; the date is also recorded by Recke and Napiersky, Allgemeines Schriftsteller- und 
Gelehrten-Lexikon der Provinzen Livland, Esthland und Kurland,t,115,and by E. M. Oettin- 
ger, Moniteur des Dates, p. 79. 

2 Max Lenz, Geschichte der Kéniglichen Friedrich-Wilhelms-Universitdt 2u Berlin, 1, 
611, n. 1. 

% The appointment was reported in the department devoted to advancements in the 
Allgemeine Literatur-Zeitung for April, 1817, no. 98, col. 783. 

* Berlin, Sold by G. C. Nauk, 1797.—The Duchess of York was the “natural patroness” 
of a collection of English translations of German songs in that she was a German princess, 
daughter of Friedrich Wilhelm II, King of Prussia. Less than six years before the publica- 
tion of the Erato at Berlin Frederick, Duke of York, had married at the court of Berlin 
Friederike Charlotte Ulrike Katharine, whose worth, Beresford affirmed, he had had, 
during his “residence at Berlin, such frequent occasions of estimating in the regret which 
still prevail[ed] among all ranks of people, that she [was] no longer resident in that capital.’ 
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Goethe’s “‘Veilchen.” The merit of the poems as a whole, however, 
seemed to the translator inferior to that of their settings, several of 
which were by Haydn and Mozart. He declared in the Advertisement 
of the volume: 


It has always been lamented by the lovers of poetry, that masters of the great- 
est eminence do not often shew equal ability in the choice of the verses they set 
to music, or rather, that they are commonly obliged to set such pieces as are put 
into their hands. Many of the following songs come under the above description 
their chief merit consisting in the happy manner in which the musical part has 
been executed;... 


Beresford’s acknowledgment of the literary limitations of his collec- 
tion was accepted in a review published by August Wilhelm Schlegel,” 
who at the same time hailed the decided talent displayed by the trans. 
lator. Not only, as Schlegel perceived, did he retain in most cases the 
original meter, despite the exigencies of rime and melody: he also in a 
number of instances reproduced feminine rimes. Furthermore, Schlege| 
found him actually to have removed one poem’s original Plattheit 
through the exercise of the occasional liberty in translation which he 
had claimed in the Advertisement. More remunerative, however, seemed 
his efforts in such poems as Hdlty’s ““Lebenspflichten,””* Stolberg’s ‘‘An 
die Natur,” and, above all, Goethe’s “Veilchen.” Indeed, his signal 
success with such an expression of a highly individual spirit moved 
Schlegel to challenge him to undertake such wholly indigenous and 
original pieces as Goethe’s “Fischer” and the Harper’s song in Wilhelm 
Meister. 

Another poem by Goethe, “An den Mond,” Beresford had already 
translated and published in a second collection, which was also noticed 
in the same review. This was The German Songster, or A Collection of 
Favourite Airs, with their Original Music, Done into English, by the 
Translator of the German Erato," and it was dedicated from “Berlin, 
1. Jan. 1798” to the Countess of Derby, whom Schlegel recognized as 
the former Miss Farren, who had enraptured a London public as Milady 
Teazle in The School for Scandal, as Lady Emily in The Heiress, and as 


% Allgemeine Literatur-Zeitung, December 1, 1798 (Saturday), no. 365, cols. 561-565.— 
Professor J. A. Walz, who has given generously of advice and assistance, is responsible for 
the identification of this and another review by Schlegel, both of which were published 
anonymously in the Allgemeine Literatur-Zeitung. This one appears also in the eleventh 
volume of August Wilhelm von Schlegel’s simmiliche Werke, edited by Eduard Bécking 
(Leipzig, 1847), pp. 324-329. 

%* This poem was designated by the review as Hélty’s “Aufforderung zur Freude,’’ but 
that was first translated by Beresford in a later collection. 

* Berlin, Sold by G. C. Nauk, 1798. 
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Minna von Barnhelm.”* The collection contained like its predecessor the 
text and music of twelve poems, several of which showed liberties which 
the translator found “quite unavoidable.” Schlegel designated four 
which had required refinement to approach the merit of their melodies. 
In addition was Goethe’s poem, which, according to the translator’s 
testimony in the Advertisement, was altered “‘in a less degree, though 
greater than he could have wish’d.” But the fact of the matter was that 
“An den Mond,” “though an admired song of an admired writer, would 
scarcely be intelligible to the English reader, if translated in a more 
literal manner.” Apart from these five poems, Beresford admitted, 


the translator has less reason, than he had in the German Erato, to complain of 
the original merit of the songs he has selected; yet he must still lament, that good 
musical composers are not always good judges of poetry, or that they are too 
often obliged to set such verses as are put into their hands. 


Schlegel also noted that in this volume more than in its predecessor the 
excellence of the poems determined their selection, and he singled out 
for special comment and partial quotation Jacobi’s poem “Nach einem 
alten Liede” (Sagt, wo sind die Veilchen hin) and-Claudius ’“Phidile.” 
As the most successful of all of Beresford’s translations he quoted in 
full the “Liebeszauber” by Biirger, who appeared with ihree poems. 
Thus with Burman and Miiller the Songster presented five poets who 
were not represented in the Erato, while Goethe and Hélty alone among 
the poets of the preceding volume appeared again in this.?® 

At the end of the same year, the very beginning of which had brought 
the Songster, came a second edition of the Erato.*® Like that of the first 


*%8 Elizabeth Farren, who appears in the D.N.B. played the part of the Baroness, that is 
Minna, in The Disbanded Officer; or, the Baroness of Bruchsal, under which title an adapta- 
tion by James Johnstone of Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm was presented at the Hay- 
market Theater eleven times from the twenty-third of July, 1786, in what was probably 
the first representation of a German play upon an English stage (John Genest, Some 
Account of the English Stage, from the Restoration in 1660 to 1830 [Bath, 1832], v1, 413-414; 
for further mention of Miss Farren and especially of her characters cf. ibid., vm, 297-300). 
There are extant at least three early editions of The Disbanded Officer ; or, the Baroness of 
Bruchsal, A Comedy, As performed at the Theatre Royal in the Hay-M arket, which appeared 
in 1786 both at “London: Printed for T. Cadell, in the Strand” and at ‘Dublin: Printed 
for Mess. Byrne, W. Porter, and Jones,” and again in 1788 also in Dublin through these 
same publishers. 

** In addition, as in Beresford’s other collections, there were several unascribed poems. 
Such were occasionally unknown even to contemporary reviewers, although they can 
frequently be identified. Of four anonymous poems contained in this publication, for in- 
stance, two are recognizable as Overbeck’s ‘Lied Fritzchens an den Mai” (Komm lieber 
Mai) and Usteri’s “Gesellschaftslied” (Freut euch des Lebens), which had been first printed 
in the Géttinger Musenalmanach fiir das Jahr 1796. 

* Berlin, Sold by G. C. Nauk, 1798. 
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edition, the dedication of this, dated “Berlin, 5. Dec. 1798,’”’ was ad- 
dressed to the Duchess of York, whose notice of the other was “so highly 
flattering” that the translator begged to be allowed to inscribe to her 
royai highness also this “improved edition, in token of gratitude as well 
as of respect.” The improvements, to be sure, were not extensive. One 
anonymous poem was omitted and four new ones added. Chief among 
these was the celebrated song of Mignon from Wilhelm Meister (Kennst 
du das Land), here rendered, as almost all of Beresford’s translations in 
his various publications, for the first time into English. Besides Mignon’s 
song the additions included a poem each by Matthisson and Miichler 
as well as Gleim’s “Die Einladung,” which is of particular interest in 
that a manuscript of the translation and a copy of the original, both of 
them patently in Beresford’s hand, have survived. They are inserted 
in what is probably the unique copy of the first edition of the Erato, 
which has been preserved in Dresden in the Sachsische Landesbibliothek. 
Save for three variants in phraseology the final form of the printed poem 
is already present in the manuscript, which itself reveals alteration of 
only two whole lines and one other single phrase. 

Beresford’s skill as a translator was the subject of renewed comment in 
a second review by Schlegel, who noted with express satisfaction the 
second appearance of the Erato.*' That this followed the first so closely 
he took to be indicative of the reception that the German lyric, both as 
music and poetry, was finding in England and wherever English was 
spoken, even in America. He deemed it therefore special cause for satis- 
faction that the work of transmission was in competent hands and not 
in such as controlled the communication of much current writing that 
were best left untranslated. Recognizing once more that Beresford was 
limited in his selection by his interest in the musical settings of the 
poems, Schlegel asserted that through the inclusion of Mignon’s song 
in this volume he had responded to the challenge of the former review 
to address himself to the highly characteristic and original poems of 
Goethe. 

The recommendations of Schlegel’s first review had been followed to 
the letter in another volume which this second criticism passed on to 
consider. For the new publication Beresford had found a new publisher. 
His first three collections bore the imprint of G. C. Nauk, Berlin. This 
was replaced in succeeding volumes by that of H. Frélich, Berlin, and 
Messieurs Baumgirtners, Leipzig, whose names first appeared in 1799 
upon the title-page of A Collection of German Ballads and Songs with 
their Original Music, Done into English by the Translator of The German 


3 Allgemeine Literatur-Zeitung, July 9, 1799 (Tuesday), no. 217, cols. 75-80; Eduard 
Bocking, August Wilhelm von Schlegel’s simmtliche Werke, x1, 403-408. 
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Erato, etc. The eight items which composed the collection were dedi- 
cated to Prince Henry of Prussia. Among them, in literal response to 
Schlegel’s recommendations in his first review, appeared translations of 
Goethe’s “Fischer” and “Sanger” in the original meters. Besides several 
songs, which, according to the review, owed their inclusion to their 
melodies,* there were also Schiller’s ‘“Nadowessische Totenklage” and 
Stolberg’s ballad, “Rudolf.” First in position as in importance, however, 
stood Biirger’s “Lenore,” specially set in its English version by Reich- 
ardt.* This very translation, according to a correspondent of a re- 
viewer who noted the poem upon its reappearance in a later collection 
of Beresford’s translations, was sung on the streets of London by boys 
selling imperfect copies at a penny apiece. “Had Biirger experienced 
that,” exclaimed the reviewer, “it would have recompensed him for 
much.’ Such popularity, as a matter of fact, was fully deserved. It is 
a good translation and was rightly felt to be superior to several con- 
temporary ones. In producing it, indeed, as was probably not the case 
with any other of his many translations, Beresford had had to compete 
with the achievements of predecessors. The single year 1796 had brought 
forth in England no less than seven different editions of five distinct 
versions of Biirger’s ballad.* Beresford’s, however, was not only accorded 
popular acclaim but was also pronounced superior to its predecessors 
and successful in itself by no less an authority upon the art of translation 
than Schlegel himself, who, to be sure, knew only three of the earlier 
translations. These it surpassed, as Schlegel took pains to demonstrate 
in detail, by faithfulness in letter and in spirit. While a true translation, 
it may fairly be affirmed, it is not an inspired one. It succeeds in repro- 
ducing both meaning and meter of the original, but fails to retain 
feminine rimes. Furthermore, it offends through Beresford’s proclivity 


® Berlin, Sold by H. Frélich, and by Messieurs Baumgartners [sic], Leipsic, 1799. 

% Of these, moreover, three are anonymous, although one of them has been identified 
as “Die Ewigkeit der Freundschaft” by Meister; still another, the authorship of which is 
indicated, is Nostiz’s poem ‘An Hebe.” 

* The Allgemeine Literatur-Zeitung in noting this fact (July 9, 1799 [Tuesday], no. 217, 
col. 80) observed also that the German text could be sung to the same music, regardless of 
the fact that the feminine rimes had not been reproduced in the translation. 

% “Hiatte Biirger das erlebt, es wiirde ihn fiir manches entlchidigt (sic) haben.” Such are 
the exact words of the review of “Translations of German Poems, extracted from the 
musical publications of the author of the German Erato. Berlin 1801,’”’ which was signed 
F. R., presumably Friedrich Rambach, in whose Kronos, ein Archiv der Zeit the review was 
printed in March, 1801 (Berlin, in Commission bey Heinrich Frélich, Erster Band, Januar 
bis April, pp. 240-241). 

* Cf. especially O. F. Emerson, “‘The Earliest English Translations of Biirger’s Lenore, 
A Study in English and German Romanticism,”’ Western Reserve Studies (Cleveland, 1915), 
1, i. 
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to impure rimes. Yet it was eminently worthy to stand at the threshold 
of a century which produced unnumbered versions of varying merit.’ 

The first year of the new century added three new volumes, two of 
them new editions and one an entirely new collection. All were published 
by Frélich and Baumgirtners. The one reprint was a third edition of 
the Erato,** which combined the contents of the first and second by 
including both the omission and the additions of the latter. It differed 
from its predecessors in the lack of both dedication and advertisement. 
The other reprint was a second edition of the Songster,** which also 
lacked both prefatory items but which introduced two new poems, one 
of them by Biirger, whose total in the volume was thus increased to 
four. The new collection of 1800 was Twelve Favourite Songs, with their 
Original Music, Done into English by the Translator of The German Erato, 
etc. It was dedicated to the Princess of Wales, and it introduced for the 
first time among Beresford’s poets the names of Gotter, Kleist, Klop- 
stock, and Weisse. Those who had already appeared in previous pub- 
lications were represented here by Biirger, Hélty, Matthisson, Voss, and 
Schiller. The latter’s hymn “An die Freude”’ was the first of these twelve 
translations, and was published again ten years later, together with a 
Latin version in a series of translations of the poem into several lan- 
guages." 

The third edition of 1800 did not close the career of Beresford’s Erato. 
The following year there was printed in London “for L. Lavenu,. . 
Music-Seller to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales,” A Supplemeni 
to The German Erato, Containing a Collection of Favourite Songs, with 
their Original Music, Translated by the Same Hand.” The collection con- 
tained ten songs, three of which were not translated from the German. 
One of these was from the French of Boufflers, and the remaining two 
were from the Italian, one by Alborghetti and the other unascribed. 
Among the German poets Sander and Wieland“ appeared for the first 


7 There are extant upwards of fifty different English translations, many of which have 
been recorded neither by Alois Brandl, “Lenore in England,” in Erich Schmidt’s Charak- 
teristiken, first series (Berlin, 1886), nor by W.,W. Greg, “English Translations of ‘Lenore,’ 
A Contribution to the History of the Literary Relations of the Romantic Revival,” The 
Quarterly of Language and Literature, 1, 13-28, and m1, 40. 

8 Berlin, Sold by H. Frélich; and by Messieurs Baumgirtners, Leipsic, 1800. 

9 Thid. © Thid. 

“ Schillers Lied An die Freude in Uebersetsungen, Fortsetsung, Enthaltend noch eine 
lateinische Uebersetsung im Versmaasse des Originals von M. Gottfried Giinther Roller, und 
eine englische in gleichem Versmaasse von Professor Beresford in Dorpat, 1810. 

® London, Printed for L. Lavenu, No. 29. New Bond-Street, Music-Seller to His Roya! 
Highness the Prince of Wales, 1801. 

* Only upon its reappearance under the title ““An Amor” in Beresford’s last collection 
was a poem translated anonymously in the Supplement attributed to Wieland. 
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time in a volume of Beresford’s, and Miichler and Voss made renewed 
appearances. Also present were Claudius and Schiller, the former with 
the “Rheinweinlied” and the latter with “Ritter Toggenburg.” 

The Supplement to the Erato did not sponsor the first appearance of 
Schiller’s ballad, which in translation was called “The Faithful Knight.” 
The previous year it had been published independently in London with 
the melody by Zumsteeg, the friend of Schiller’s youth,“ and this accom- 
panied it also in the Supplement. In the year of its second appearance, 
on the other hand, Biirger’s ‘““Lenore”’ with Reichardt’s music was also 
published independently in Berlin.“ With these two editions of single 
poems the number of publications to Beresford’s credit totaled ten. 
The first three had been published by Nauk in Berlin, and of the remain- 
ing seven two were published by Lavenu in London and five by Frdlich 
in Berlin. All of these seven items, which in reality embraced the con- 
tents of the other three, Frélich subsequently bound together and 
issued in 1802 as A Collection of German Melodies, Containing the Musical 
Publications of the Author of The German Erato.” 

The previous year, however, had brought a collection of another kind. 
Beresford had intended his translations “merely as vehicles to some of 
[the] best German melodies, which he imagined might not prove an 
unacceptable present to the lovers of music in his own country.”’ Yet 
the “favourable reception his publications [had] met with” induced 
Frélich “‘to print the poems they [contained], in one small volume, as 
specimens of translations from a language which [was beginning] to be 
much cultivated in England, and which [could] boast of poets worthy 
to be made known to other nations.”’ These considerations the publisher 
set forth in the Advertisement to his volume of Translations of German 
Poems, Extracted from the Musical Publications of the Author of The 
German Erato.** The volume comprised selections from all of Beresford’s 
individual collections save the Supplement to the Erato, which was pub- 

“ The Faithful Knight, A Ballad, by F. Schiller, Done into English by the Translator of 
The German Erato, etc. and Set to Music by J. R. Zumsteeg, London, Sold by L. Lavenu, 
No. 29. New Bond-Street, Music-Seller to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 1800. 

“ Lenore, eine Ballade von Biirger, in Musik gesetst von Reichardt, nebst der englischen 
Ubersetsung von dem Verfasser der German Erato, Berlin, Bei H. Frolich, und Leipzig bei 
Baumgartner, 1801. 

“ To this number should probably be added a second edition of A Collection of German 
Ballads and Songs, which was advertised at the end of the independent edition of The 
Faithful Knight as “likewise [to] be had at L. Lavenu’s,” having been announced at the 
end of Twelve Favourite Songs as ‘now in the press, and to be sold by” Frélich and Baum- 
gartners. At the end of the second volume of Translations it was also stated that “Of 
Henry Frélich may likewise be had,” among other publications by Beresford, “German 
Ballads etc., second edition.” 

“ Berlin, Sold by H. Frélich, Bookseller, 1802. “ Berlin, Printed for H. Frélich, 1801. 
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lished also in 1801 at London. “The Faithful Knight” by Schiller was 
alone common to both, but that had appeared already in 1800 and was 
reviewed in Friedrich Rambach’s Kronos for January, 1801.** Since the 
Advertisement of the new volume of 7ranslations was dated ‘Berlin, 
Jan. 1801” and since the volume was noted in the Kronos for March," 
it seems certain that the Supplement to the Erato appeared later in the 
year, and thus contained the third printing of Schiller’s ballad. The 
remaining poems of this publication were first reprinted in a ‘further 
collection of translations of German poems by the same hand,” which 
the favorable reception of the preceding one had induced Frdlich to ex- 
tract “from various musical publications which [had] come out since 
the appearance of the former.” This companion volume, the Advertise- 
ment of which was dated “Berlin, June, 1803,” was entitled in full 
Translations of German Poems, Extracted from the Musical Publications 
of the Author of The German Erato, to which are added some other pieces 
by the same hand, Vol. 1." In addition to poems from previous publica- 
tions, then, this volume contained, as the title indicated, certain new 
pieces. Its predecessor had included only two poems that had not ap- 
peared previously in the earlier collections, but it presented eight such 
poems. Of the sixty-seven translations contained in Beresford’s eight 
original collections, fifty-seven were reprinted in these two caravan 
collections; and the ten new ones replaced the ten that were omitted, 
so that the total number of the contents remained sixty-seven. The old 
translations reappeared not only with little textual alteration but also 
with accompanying original text. The musical text, on the other hand, 
was omitted. Among the new translations Voss’ poem ‘Der Freier” and 
Schiller’s ballad ‘““Hero und Leander” represented poets who had ap- 
peared before, and poems by Salis, Siegfried, and Kotzebue introduced 
new names to Beresford’s poetical publications. The editor closed this 
collection of translations with “an original Copy of, Verses, written by 
the Translator of the foregoing Poems, to the Queen of Prussia on her 
Birthday,” together with a German translation of the same. The English 
version of Beresford’s poem to his royal pupil, Queen Louise, was printed 
also in a current German periodical, where it was dated “Berlin, 10 
March 1801,” the Queen’s twenty-fifth birthday.” 

« Kronos, ein Archiv der Zeit, t (January, 1801), 57-59. 

60 Thid., 1 (March, 1801), 240-241. & Berlin: Printed for H. Frélich, 1803. 

® The pertinent page of the periodical, which has not been identified, has been pre- 
served in the Varnhagen Collection of the state library at Berlin. With the same date the 
poem appeared in The Poetical Register, and Repository of Fugitive Poetry, for 1810-1811 
(London, 1814), p. 384, while already in 1801 it had been printed in The German Museum 


for March, III, 230. As late as 1822 and 1823 it was reprinted in the two editions of 
Specimens of the German Lyric Poets, London. 
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About this time, indeed, Beresford was receiving considerable atten- 
tion, by both quotation and comment, in a number of contemporary 
periodicals, English as well as German. The German Museum, for in- 
stance, which was published monthly in London from January 1800 to 
June 1801 with the purpose of making “the English reader more in- 
timately acquainted with the literary labours of Germany,” employed 
predominantly pieces which he had translated in execution of its plan 
to provide the several issues with “favourite German songs, set to music, 
with an English translation adapted to the same.’ Similarly, The 
Poetical Register, and Repository of Fugitive Poetry reprinted, mainly in 
the fifth of its eight volumes for the years 1801 to 1811, the text of more 
than half a dozen of Beresford’s translations.“ The very first number of 
The German Museum, moreover, presented a biographical and literary 
sketch of Beresford, which itself revealed resemblances, unlikely acci- 
dental, to the second review of his early collections in the Allgemeine 
Literatur-Zeitung. The same number of The German Museum also sug- 
gested him as the anonymous translator of a tale by Engel, and this same 
review reported that he proposed “‘to furnish the British reader with 
specimens selected from the writings of Kant, Wieland, Ramler, Schiller, 
Goethe, Lessing, and others.’ Similar rumors and reports of further 
undertakings were propogated by succeeding issues. In June the in- 
telligence that “Mr. Kotzebue passed through Berlin on his way to 
Petersburg, and staid a few days” afforded opportunity to announce that 
“Mr. Beresford intends to translate some of his manuscript plays into 
English.’ In November an “Extract of a letter from Berlin” reported 
further that ““Mr. von Kotzebue has made an agreement with the man- 
agers of Covent Garden Theatre, to furnish them annually with a con- 
siderable number of new plays, which are to be translated and adapted 
for the English stage by the Rev. Mr. Beresford . . .’”*? Two months 
later the reviewer of his translation of Schiller’s “Ritter Toggenburg”’ 
in Friedrich Rambach’s Kronos rejoiced that Kotzebue’s plays had had 
the good fortune to obtain Beresford as translator.** In April, however, 
the same journal had to inform its readers that the ingratitude of the 
theater directors had discouraged him from his design of translating and 
adapting the best German dramas, a task that was laborious and in 
itself not always remunerative.*® Kotzebue’s Bayard alone, it was re- 


5 The German Museum, or Monthly Repository of the Literature of Germany, the North 
and the Continent in general, Preface and passim. 

% The Poetical Register, and Repository of Fugitive Poetry, for 1801, 1802, 1803, 1804, 
1805, 1806-1807, 1808-1809, 1810-11 (London, 1801-1814). 

® The German Museum, 1 (January, 1800), 63-64. 

% Tbid., 1 (June, 1800), 526. 57 Tbid., 11 (November, 1800), 482. 

58 Kronos, ein Archiv der Zeit,1 (January, 1801),57-58. ® Ibid.,1 (April, 1801), 314-315. 
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ported, would not be affected by this renunciation of intention. This 
Beresford is reported actually to have completed and sent in manuscript 
to Sheridan. A “Minstrel-Song” from the tragedy was subsequently 
included in the second volume of the Translations ; otherwise the transla- 
tion has vanished without trace. Another work of Kotzebue’s, however, 
Beresford translated and published about this same time. It was Tic 
Most Remarkable Year in the Life of Augustus von Kotzebue; containing 
an account of his Exile into Siberia, and of the other extraordinary Events 
which happened to him in Russia, Written by Himself, Translated from the 
German, by the Rev. Benjamin Beresford, English Lecturer to the Queen of 
Prussia.“ This translation, which was published at London in 1802, was 
reprinted the same year in New York," was republished in London four 
years later,* and was also reviewed at length both in The Annual Review 
for 1802 and in The Monthly Review for September, 1805.% In 1827 it 
was incorporated into a publication entitled Sketch of the Life and Liter- 
ary Career of Augustus von Kotzebue; with the Journal of his Exile to 
Siberia, which composed the ninth and tenth volumes of a series entitled 
Autobiography, A Collection of the most instructive and amusing Lives ever 
published, written by the parties themselves;* these same volumes re- 
appeared in 1829 and again in 1830.% 

Meanwhile the Kronos for March, 1801, had reported that Beresford 
was contemplating a translation of Klopstock’s “Bardiete,” and the 
following number gave assurance that he had not renounced this in- 
tention at the same time that he had that of rendering a series of German 
dramas.® Inded, he was declared already to have begun “The Death of 
Arminius.” He also translated a portion of Wieland’s ““Musarion” and 
undertook as well a translation of Siegfried’s “‘Siama and Galmory,”’ 
the beginning of which was first printed in the second volume of the 
Translations and reprinted in Nolte’s Handbuch der englischen Sprache 
und Literatur.** Beresford himself had entered the field of chrestomathies 

6° Nolte and Ideler, p. 680. 

® In three volumes, London: Printed for Richard Phillips, No. 71, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, by T. Gillet, Salisbury-square, 1802. These volumes were published both in octavo 
and in duodecimo. 

® New York: Printed for H. Caritat, Bookseller and Librarian, No. 1, Tontine Building, 
Broad-Way, By G. F. Hopkins, 1802. 

In three volumes, London: Printed for Richard Phillips, No. 6, Bridge-Street, Black- 
friars, by T. Gillet, Wild-court, Wild-street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 1806. 

“ The Annual Review; and History of Literature; for 1802, 1, 74-78, and The Monthly 
Review; or Literary Journal, Enlarged, September, 1805, New Series, xivm1, i, 75-80. 

® London: Printed for Hunt and Clarke, York Street, Covent Garden. 

® London: Whittaker, Treacher, and Arnot, Ave-Maria-Lane. 

7 Kronos, ein Archiv der Zeit, March and April, 1801, 1, 241 and 314-315. 

68 It is upon the testimony of this same authority, who read a fragment thereof, that a 
translation of Wieland’s “Musarion” is asserted to have been begun by Beresford. 
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by editing a volume of Elegant Extracts in Prose, Calculated to Form the 
Style and Improve the Taste of the Learners of the English Language, 
Selected from the Best Writers.®® In accordance with his promise that 
“Should this attempt ... be favourably received, he will continue to 
make the literature of his country farther known to the Germans,” 
Beresford sponsored the following year, 1801, a companion volume of 
Elegant Extracts in Verse, Selected from the Best Poets; for the Use of the 
Learners of the English Language.” A similar project, announced in the 
Kronos for April, 1801, of publishing in monthly issues a dramatic li- 
brary to comprise almost sixty of the best English plays from Hamlet to 
The School for Scandal seems not to have been accomplished, despite the 
assertion that Addison’s Cato was already in the press.” One other 
project of this period that did achieve publication was Beresford’s trans- 
lation of The Life of General de Zieten ... By Madame de Blumenthal, 
which was “Printed for the Author” in Berlin and sold also in London.” 
The two volumes of these “‘memoirs of a hero, they both of them knew 
and admired,” were inscribed ‘“‘To Their Royal Highnesses the Duke 
and Duchess of York ... with the highest respect, by Their Royal 
Highness’s most obliged and devoted humble servant, the Author.” 
With 1803, the date of the translation of the life of Frederick the 
Great’s general, closed seven years of enormous productivity on the part 
of Beresford. Indeed, it was not until his return to Berlin twelve years 
or more later that he engaged in publication at all. The intervening 
years, first at Dorpat and then at St. Petersburg and Moscow, were 
perhaps too crowded with academic and ministerial duties to permit 
much literary activity. Yet Beresford did not wholly neglect his literary 
interests during these years. The fruit of the Russian period was gathered 
into The Russian Troubadour or Collection of Ukranian, and other national 
Melodies, Together with the Words of each respective Air translated into 
English Verse by The Author of the German Erato, Interspersed with several 
favorite Russian Songs, Set to Music by Foreign Masters, and Transiated 
by the Same Hand.” This volume, the nature of which is sufficiently set 
forth in the title to obviate reference to the exposition of the Advertise- 
ment, was “Printed for the Translator” at London in 1816 and was 


* Berlin, Printed for Augustus Mylius, 1800. 

7 Berlin, Printed for Augustus Mylius, 1801. 

™ Kronos, ein Archiv der Zeit, 1 (April, 1801), 314-315. 

™ Berlin: Printed for the Author; and sold by R. Phillips, Bookseller, No. 71. St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, London, 1803. A second edition, with maps and plans, is reported to have 
been issued in 1810. 

% London: Printed for the Translator, & Sold by Clementi Banger, Collard, Davis & 
Collard, Cheapside, 1816. 
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dedicated “To Her Royal Highness Princess Charlotte of Prussia.’ 
The following year Beresford published at his own expense some transla- 
tions from English rather than into it, which were at the same time the 
work of another; namely, Der Schottische Barde, oder auserlesene Samm- 
lung von National-Gesdingen, mit der Original-Musik,”® by Helmina von 
Chezy, the grand-daughter of Frederick the Great’s popular poetess, 
the Karschin.* For this as for previous volumes a royal patron was 
sought; yet the copy in the Preussische Staatsbibliothek in Berlin lacks 
a dedication. This circumstance is explained by a letter in the Varn- 
hangen Collection of the same library to Madame de Chezy from 
Beresford. He wrote on December 13, 1817: 


It has been no fault of mine, that you have not received the Scotch Bard sooner 
I waited for many weeks in hopes of receiving an answer from Prince Radzivil 
(sic) (who was travelling in Russia) and after all, I was obliged to strike off a few 
copies without the dedication. I have just heard from the prince, who readily 
accepts the homage I offered to do him... 


Accordingly, the copy of Der Schottische Barde in the Bayerische Staats- 
bibliothek in Miinchen reveals on the reverse side of the Vorwort a 
dedication: 


Seiner Durchlaucht dem Fiirsten Radzivill General-Gouverneur des Groszher- 
zogthums Posen, Ritter des Schwarzen Adler-Ordens etc. etc. dessen Verdienste 
um die Musik so bekannt sind, dass jedes Lob derselben iiberfliissig sein wiirde, 
widmet die folgende Sammlung schottischer National-Lieder in der teifsten 
Verehrung und Ergebenheit seiner Durchlaucht allerunterthinigster und 
demiithigster Diener der Herausgeber.”’ 


Quite without dedication appeared two years later in London, 
“Printed for the Author,” who died the same year, one more and last 


™ Princess Friederike Luise Charlotte Wilhelmine, daughter of King Friedrich Wilhelm 
III of Prussia, to whom Beresford inscribed these “melodies of a nation, which now, it 
may be presumed, naturally creates an interest in her, and which most assuredly will 
hereafter be amply returned, how warm so ever it may be,” was married the following 
year on her nineteenth birthday, July 13, 1817, to Grand Duke Nicholas of Russia. 

% Auf Kosten des Herausgebers, und zu haben in den vorziiglichsten Musikhandlungen 
Deutschlands, 1817. 

“% For Anna Luise Karsch cf. Die Karschin, Friedrichs des Grossen V olksdichterin, ein 
Leben in Briefen, eingeleitet und herausgegeben von Elizabeth Hausmann, mit 31 Bildern 
(Societits-Verlag Frankfurt am Main, 1933). 

7 At the time of this dedication Anton Heinrich First von Radziwill, who may be 
reckoned a musician in his own right, had already been engaged at least six years upon his 
most significant work: a musical setting to Goethe’s Faust. Inasmuch as the undertaking 
was to occupy him more than twelve years more, “So ward das Lebenswerk des Dichters 
auch dem Componisten zur Lebensarbeit”—to quote a comment by Robert Eitner, who 
not only included the prince in his Biographisch-Bibliographisches Quellen-Lexikon der 
Musiker und Musikgelehrien but also contributed an account of him to the Allgemeine 
Deutsche Biographie. 
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collection of translations by Beresford, entitled Choice German Melodies, 
or A Collection of National Airs, Arranged for the Piano-Forte or Harp; 
Selected from the Musical Publications of the Author of The German Erato, 
The Russian Troubadour, etc. To Which are Added Several German Songs 
now Appearing for the First Time in English, and Translated by the Same 
Hand." As the title indicates, the contents of this fine folio volume were 
drawn chiefly from previous publications and supplemented by new 
translations. This single collection contained the words, and music as 
well, of fifty-eight poems, only nine fewer than the combined contents 
of the two earlier collections of Translations. Yet twenty-one of those 
translations were not included. The difference of twelve is represented 
by eleven new translations and one, which had first appeared in the 
three editions of the Erato, but which had been omitted from both 
volumes of Translations. The new translations comprised six anonymous 
poems and five ascribed, three of them to poets new to Beresford’s 
publications. Niemeyer, Tiedge, and Jean-Jacques Rousseau appeared 
for the first time, while Voss and Goethe reappeared, the latter closing 
the volume with the poem “‘Nihe des Geliebten.” ~ 

The collection of Choice German Melodies and the death of the trans- 
lator did not, however, close the career of Beresford’s translations. 
Together with several by another hand most of them appeared in a 
volume of Specimens of the German Lyric Poets: Consisting of Translations 
in Verse, from the Works of Biirger, Goethe, Klopstock, Schiller, etc., which 
was published in London in 1822 and republished in 1823.7° Acknowledg- 
ing in the Advertisement of the volume that “The chief portion of the 
following Translations was published at Berlin, about twenty years ago, 
in a Musical Work, comprising some of the best German Melodies,” 
the publishers further revealed that 


The words of those Melodies were from the pen of an English gentleman of the 
name of Beresford, who was long resident in Germany ... they met with so 
favourable a reception, that the same Publisher was afterwards induced to print 
them without the music, in two Vols. 12 mo. accompanied by the original text 
in opposite columns. . . . The great popularity which these Translations obtained 
abroad, their scarcity, and the unquestionable merit they possess, are the mo- 
tives which gave rise to the present reprint of them, without the German context, 
ap unnecessary appendage to a Publication designed for English readers. A few 
more Poems, translated from the same language, by Mr. Mellish, late British 
Consul at Hamburg, have likewise been added. 


Specifically, seventy-three poems from Beresford’s early publications 


London: Printed for the Author, and Sold by Messieurs Clementi and Co. Cheapside, 
MDCCCXIX. 

™ London: Boosey and Sons, 4, Broad Street; and Rodwell and Martin, New Bond 
Street. 
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were supplemented by nine from Mellish’s pen. He, having in 1813 be- 
come British Consul General to the Hanseatic cities, had been for six 
years or so at the close of the century resident in Weimar, where he came 
into close contact with both Goethe and Schiller, not to mention Herder 
and Wieland. A memorial to the inspiration which these spirits had 
afforded his own poetic powers appeared in 1818 at Hamburg in a vo!- 
ume of Gedichte von Joseph Charles Mellish, Esq."*,™ which was dedicated 
to “Ihro Kéniglichen Hoheit der regierenden Frau Grossherzogin Louise 
zu Sachsen-Weimar und Eisenach.” In this collection Mellish demon- 
strated great versatility not only by translating from Greek and Latin 
into English, from English into German, from German into English, and 
even from German into Latin, but also by composing in both English 
and German. Of sixteen English translations from the German, mainly 
from Goethe and Schiller, but also from Biirger, Hélty, Matthisson, and 
Neubeck, no less than nine joined Beresford’s in Specimens of the German 
Lyric Poets. To render this volume complete, finally, ‘the Publishers 
prevailed upon a Gentleman, a German by birth, of great taste and 
knowledge of his native literature, to furnish Biographical Sketches of 
most of the eminent Writers from whose Works the Selection was made.”’ 

The transfusion of the few translations from among Mellish’s poems 
seems to have lent the larger body of poetry an even longer lease on life. 
Within the decade the Specimens furnished William Taylor of Norwich 
with a number of translations to supplement his own as illustrations for 
his Historic Survey of German Poetry; while as late as 1836 both of these 
publications were cited as sources of Translations in Poetry and Prose 
from Celebrated German Writers by the compiler, Hermann Bokum, 
“Instructer” in German at Harvard University from 1835 to 1838, who 
went to Harvard from the University of Pennsylvania and succeeded 
there that pioneer professor of German, Charles Follen. At the turn of 
the century two German reviewers of Beresford’s first publications had 
testified to the reception and admiration which his translations were 


8¢ Joseph Charles Mellish, ““Kéniglich Grossbritannischer General-Consul in Nieder- 
sachsen und den freien Hansestaédten” and “Kéniglich Preussischer, auch Grossherzoglich 
Sachsen-Weimarscher Kammerherr,’”’ who is remembered through various associations 
with Goethe and Schiller, is probably known mainly for his translation of Maria Stuart, 
which he rendered concurrently as Schiller composed it, with the result that the English 
version appeared before the German original. His translation of Hermann und Dorothea, 
which received Goethe’s commendation, was never published, while that of Wallenstein, 
which he projected and began, was never completed; Goethe’s masque Paleophron und 
Neoter pe was also translated by Mellish and twice publiehsd. 

& Hamburg, 1818, bei Perthes und Besser, Gedruckt bei J. G. Langhoff. It is to be noted 
that the volume exists in two states, one of them lacking the engravings of the other. 
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being accorded in America; and in 1822 several selections from the 
Specimens actually appeared in America in a review of that volume which 
was reprinted from the European Magazine in the Boston Atheneum.™ 
Finally, then, certain of Beresford’s translations, borne upon the crest 
of the rising tide of interest in German literature, made a last appearance 
in the first American anthology of translations from German literature. 

During the century that has succeeded upon this last appearance of 
Beresford’s translations, in any considerable number at least, certain of 
the poets whom he first introduced to English readers have become their 
familiars. His scattered selections from the works of these poets have 
accordingly been supplanted by rather complete translations. At the 
same time his versions from the works of other poets have been forgotten 
with the poets themselves. In fact, it was the very knowledge and under- 
standing of German literature which Beresford’s translations themselves 
helped to initiate that came finally to refer to their proper positions the 
minor figures. 

Beresford’s translations are not lacking in interest today. Since the 
songs were selected primarily for their popularity, they illuminate the 
taste of the time, not only in Germany, but in England; for certain 
characteristic traits are not only reproduced but actually introduced in 
translation. Pastoral poetry is certainly the dominant type; the diction 
is distinctly anacreontic. Through these leaves the wanton zephyrs 
play, scatt’ring breath of roses, whilst Philomela’s melting strain trills 
her simple numbers. Mild Cynthia, the night’s resplendent queen, sheds 
her rays upon the rustic bow’r, whither nymphs and swains resort, there 
to renew their tender joys. Or, perchance, at noon-day’s tide, fair 
Flora paints the verdant mead and vi’lets deck the smiling scene, and 
shepherds too prove rural joys and vernal raptures. They haunt the 
conscious grove, the spreading lawn, the lucid lake serene, or court the 
riv’let’s finny race, the woodland’s plumy tenants. Then, as ev’ning’s 
shade advances, each Colin seeks his gentle fair, his Laura or his Lucy, 


® August Wilhelm Schlegel in the Allgemeine Literatur-Zeitung, July 9, 1799 (Tuesday), 
no. 217, cols. 75-80; and an anonymous commentator in Kronos, ein Archiv der Zeit, 1 
(April, 1801), 314. 

® Although the reprint in The Atheneum; or, Spirit of the English Magazines, x1 (May 15, 
1822), 144-145, omitted portions of the text printed in The European Magazine, and London 
Review, txxxi (February, 1822), 156-159, it added two translations that were not included 
among those quoted in the original review. Beresford’s translation of Weisse’s “Iris,” en- 
titled “Song,” which had been printed at least three times previously, was reprinted in 
1853 by D. Appleton and Company of New York in A Token of Affection. Poetry of the 
Heart. This volume, like many American gift-books, was reissued at least once without 
date. 
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and in love’s softest raptures the moments employs. Triumphant here 
is the injunction of the last two lines of Matthisson’s “May Song” 
(““Mailied”): “Gayly seize life’s fleeting treasures;/May and youth 
soon haste away” and also of the first two of Kleist’s “Dithyrambus” 
(“Dithyrambe’”’): “Haste the joys of life to share;/Seize the moments 
as they fly,” as similarly of the refrain of Usteri’s “Song” (“Gesell- 
schaftslied’’): 


Snatch fleeting pleasures; 
Hence moping, irksome care! 
Gather life’s roses, 
Whilst fresh and fair. 


In another “Song” (“Lebenspflichten”) Hélty counsels in the same vein: 


Snatch as long as fortune smiles 
Love and drinking pleasures: 
Ruthless death no art beguiles— 
Soon he steals our treasures. 


Just i. this particular poem combines love and drinking pleasures so do 
Beresford’s collections include, besides love and other poems, also drink- 
ing songs. One of these, which is anonymous, may serve to illustrate the 
success with which Beresford sometimes imparted to his translations 
the air of original compositions: 


To Bacchus, dear Bacchus, an altar I’ll raise; 
And, full of his presence, grow wild in his praise. 
Approach, thirsty topers, no ills shall annoy, 

But wine flow in plenty, and plenty of joy. 

We'll drain the bowl empty, and drink away care. 

If endless such pleasures, how happy it were! 

And Venus, bright goddess, the incense shall share, 
And bumpers be quaff’d to the health of each fair. 

In love’s happy triumph each beauty shall shine, 

And heighten the joys of the juice of the vine. 

We'll drink, and we’ll love, and we'll laugh away care. 
If endless such pleasures, how happy it were! 


Another drinking song, entitled merely “Song,” is Claudius’ celebrated 
*‘Rheinweinlied.” The flavor of the original seems to have been pre- 
served, even though the translation is not strictly literal. 


With verdant wreaths the flowing bowl intwine, 

And gayly quaff it dry. 
How bless’d the land that boasts such gen’rous wine! 
What draughts with these shall vie! 
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Bekrinzt mit Laub den liebevollen Becher,™ 
Und trinkt ihn fréhlich leer. 

In ganz Europia, ihr Herren Zecher! 
Ist solch ein Wein nicht mehr. 

On Rhine’s fair banks the envied clusters grow; 
Then sacred be the Rhine; 

And bless’d those banks whose sunny heights bestow 
The life-preserving wine. 

Am Rhein, am Rhein, da wachsen unsre Reben; 
Gesegnet sey der Rhein! 

Da wachsen sie am Ufer hin, und geben 
Uns diesen Labewein. 


Then drink again, cast all our cares away; 
Let mirth the moments cheer; 

And knew we where a son of sorrow lay, 
We’d bid him welcome here. 


So trinkt ihm denn, und lasst uns alle Wege 
Uns freun und fréhlich seyn! 

Und wiissten wir, wo jemand traurig lige, 
Wir giiben ihm den Wein! 


Many of Beresford’s translations are free in varying degrees. Struc- 
turally they retain approximately if not precisely the form of the original 
poems, which almost automatically imposed their patterns upon the 
translations by means of the melodies common to both. Just as their 
“musical parts” prompted the selection of the songs, so did they foster 
the preservation of their forms in translation. The most frequently 
recurring freedom with respect to form is the omission of feminine rimes 
or the substitution of masculine ones. Impure rimes are common. With 
reference to the reproduction of meaning far greater freedoms occur. 
There occasionally appears the merest paraphrase. Usually, however, 
the versions are adequate, and seldom, if ever, do they miss the meaning 
through a misunderstanding. The variations that occur even in the most 
literal of the translations were undoubtedly induced largely by the 
exigencies of rime and meter imposed by the melody. 

Almost the entire range of Beresford’s accomplishment in translation 
may be illustrated from among his versions of Goethe’s poems; for while 
his renderings of Schiller’s “Ritter Toggenburg” (“The Faithful 
Knight”), “An die Freude” (“Hymn to Joy’’), “Nadowessische Toten- 

™ Instead of the usual “lieben, vollen Becher” this reading without the » stands in the 
Supplement to the Erato and also in the Translations. The two volumes of Translations 


have furnished both the German and the English texts of all the herewith quoted songs 
which they contain. 
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klage”’ (“North-American Death-Song’’), and “Hero und Leander’”’ are 
uniformly faithful, save in the last instance, even to the preservation 
of trochaic measures, his versions of half again as many poems by Goethe 
show considerable variation in the reproduction not only of the sense 
and structure but also of the spirit of the original. In every respect this 
first translation of Mignon’s song from Wilhelm Meister ranks, especially 
for its first stanza, among the best of numerous subsequent versions: 


Know’st thou the land, where citrons scent the gale, 
Where glows the orange in the golden vale, 

Where softer breezes fan the azure skies, 

Where myrtles spring and prouder laurels rise? 
Know’st thou the land? ’tis there our footsteps tend; 
And there, my faithful love, our course shall end.* 


Considerable liberty, which the translator himself deemed “‘quite un- 
avoidable” mars the poem “Moon-light” (“An den Mond”’); yet some- 
thing of vc spirit of the original seems still to cling to the verbiage oi 


the translation: 


Scatter’d o’er the starry pole, 
Glimmers Cynthia’s beam; 
Whisp’ring to the soften’d soul, 

Fancy’s varied dream. 


O’er the landscape, far and nigh, 
Gleams the glowing night, 

Soft as friendship’s melting eye 
Bends its soothing light. 


Blest the man, who timely wise, 
Seeks retirement’s shade: 

Blest, whose lot a friend supplies, 
Partner of the glade;— 


Calmer pleasures there invite; 
Joys, nor vain, nor loud; 

Joys, that erring mortals slight; 
Joys, that shun the crowd! 


% Conceivably in accordance with Schlegel’s intimation that Beresford had failed to 
recognize the rime intended in dahin: siehn, the last two lines of each stanza were changed : 
upon the reappearance of the poem in the first volume of Translations. Those of the first 


stanza read originally: 


Say, know’st thou well? 


Our wand’ring steps, my faithful love, must tend. 
® The participle “gemacht” appears by mistake, probably through the influence of the 
alternate rime, for the correct form “gewusst.”” 


Fiillest wieder Busch und Thal 
Still mit Nebelglanz; 

Lésest endlich auch einmal 
Meine Seele ganz; 


Breitest iiber mein Gefild 
Lindernd deinen Blick, 

Wie des Freundes Auge mild 
Ueber mein Geschick. 


Selig, wer sich vor der Welt 
Ohne Hass verschliesst, 
Einen Freund am Busen hilt, 

Und mit dem geniesst, 


Was von Menschen nicht gemacht,** 
Oder nicht bedacht, 

Durch das Labyrinth der Brust 
Wandelt in der Nacht. 


a ee ee eee 





’Tis there, ’tis there, 
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’ are Somewhat more literal than this poem, on the other hand, yet at the 
same time wholly lacking the spirit of the original is ““The Fisher” (‘Der 


tion : 
ethe Fischer’), which reveals its character immediately: 


ense In gurgling eddies roll’d the tide, 
this : The wily angler sat 
ially Its verdant willow’d bank beside, 
; And spread the treach’rous bait. 
Reclin’d he sits in careless mood, 
The floating quill he eyes;— 
When, rising from the opening flood, 
A humid maid he spies. 


ions: 


Das Wasser rauscht’, das Wasser schwoll, 
Ein Fischer sass daran, 
Sach nach dem Angel ruhevoll, 
; un- Kiihl bis ans Herz hinan. 
ome- : Und wie er sitzt und wie er lauscht, 
ze of Thielt sich die Fluth empor; 
Aus dem bewegten Wasser rauscht 
Ein feuchtes Weib hervor. 


Still another “Song” by Goethe, his ‘““Nihe des Geliebten,” merits men- 
tion and citation as an adequate translation, despite its stilted diction 
and the introduction of masculine and impure rimes for feminine ones: 


I think of thee, when rising day inflames 
The orient main. 

I think of three, when Dian’s silver beams 
Illume the plain. 


Ich denke dein, wenn mir der Sonne Schimmer 
Vom Meere strahlt. 
; Ich denke dein, wenn sich des Mondes Flimmer 
: In Quellen mahit. 


Thy form I view, though mists obscure thy way, 

at,®° And round thee spread. 

Thy form I view, when nightly pilgrims stray 
With fearful tread. 


Ich sehe dich, wenn auf dem fernen Wege 

led to Ba Der Staub sich hebt, 

anged 5 In tiefer Nacht, wenn auf dem schmalen Stege 
me Der Wandrer bebt. 


I hear thee, when distant surges break 
With sullen sound; 

And oft the silent grove’s recess I seek 
And listen round. 








of the 





















































Benjamin Beresford, Literary Ambassador 


Ich hére dich, wenn dort mit dumpfen Rauschen 
Die Welle steigt. 

Im stillen Haine geh’ ich oft zu lauschen, 
Wenn alles schweigt. 


I’m still with thee: howe’er remote thou art, 
Still art thou near. 

The sun declines, the stars their gleam impart ;— 
O wert thou here! 


Ich bin bei dir, du seyst auch noch so ferne, 
Du bist mir nah! 

Die Sonne sinkt, bald leuchten nur die Sterne, 
O! wirst du da! 


Among a number of poems by which Goethe’s “‘Nihe des Geliebten” 
was occasioned is Matthisson’s ‘‘Lied aus der Ferne,” which Beresford 
also translated with some success: 

Whene’er at daylight’s parting gleam, 
A smiling form salutes my love, 

And loiters near the murm’ring stream, 
And glides beneath the conscious grove,— 

Ah, then thy Damon’s spirit see: 

Soft joy and peace it brings to thee! 

Wann in des Abends letztem Scheine, 
Dir eine lichelnde Gestalt, 

Am Rasensitz im Eichenhaine, 
Mit Wink und Gruss voriiberwallt: 

Das ist des Freundes treuer Geist, 

Der Freud’ und Frieden dir verheisst. 


And when at moonlight’s sober ray, 
Thou dream’st perchance of love and me, 
As through the pines the breezes play, 
And whisper dying melody,— 
When tender bodings prompt the sigh; 
Thy Damon’s spirit hovers nigh. 


Wann in des Mondes Dammerlichte 
Sich deiner Liebe Traum verschént, 

Durch Cytisus und Weymutsfichte 
Melodisches Gesiusel tént, 

Und Ahndung dir den Busen hebt: 

Das ist mein Geist der dich umschwebt. 


And when at midnight’s solemn tide, 

As soft the rolling planets shine, 
Like 2ol’s harp, thy couch beside. 

Thou hear’st the word, “forever thine!”’ 
Then slumber sweet, my spirit’s there, 
And peace and joy it brings my fair! 
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Horst du, beim Silberglanz der Sterne, 
Leis’ im verschwiegnen Kimmerlein, 
Gleich Aeolsharfen aus der Ferne, 
Das Bundeswort: Auf ewig dein! 
Dann schlummre sanft; es ist mein Geist, 
Der Freud’ und Frieden dir verheisst. 


In final contrast of the extremes of Beresford’s accomplishment in the 
art of translation may be cited, first, in exemplification of the poorer part, 
the first stanza of his paraphrase of Gotter’s poem “Die Liebe”’: 


Ah, how sweetly love Ach was ist die Liebe 
Steals the soul away! Fiir ein siisses Ding! 

Envy’d joys we prove, Sorgenfrei wie Kinder 
’Neath its gentle sway. Fiihrt sie uns durchs Leben; 

Swift the moments haste; Unser ganzes Leben 
Pleasure wings their way :— Flieht mit ihr geschwinder, 

Years so sweetly pass’d, Als uns ohne Liebe 
Seem but one short day. Sonst ein Tag verging. 

Ah, how sweetly love Ach was ist die Liebe 
Steals the soul away! Fiir ein siisses Ding! 


and, second, as a relatively satisfactory performance, the first stanza of 
his translation of Schiller’s poem ‘‘An die Freude”’: 


Joy, from source celestial springing, Freude, schéner Gétterfunken, 
Inmate of Elisian bow’r; Tochter aus Elysium! 
Touch’d by thee, with rapture glowing, Wir betreten feuertrunken, 
We invoke thy heav’nly pow’r. Himmlische! dein Heiligthum. 
Tyrant custom’s harsh distinctions Deine Zauber binden wieder 
Sink before thy just award:— Was der Mode Schwert getheilt; 
Beggars smile the peers of princes, Bettler werden Fiirstenbriider, 
Where thy magic voice is heard. Wo dein sanfter Fliigel weilt. 


While not so literal as some few nor yet so free as many others, this 
translation does approximate quite closely the structure, sense, and 
spirit of the original. It joins with others already cited to form a kind of 
criterion of Beresford’s accomplishment and to suggest that certain of 
his versions seem satisfactory even today: as pioneer attempts they were 
certainly successful. Schlegel, be it marked, hailed them heartily. Surely 
we can do no less than blow the dust of neglect from these pages and 
allow the songs to sound again in their original harmony of text and 
melody. Nor will our interest remain unrewarded.*’ 


Puitre ALLISON SHELLEY 
Harvard University 


87 Tt is gratefully acknowledged that the present study presents one result of research 
conducted under the auspices of the Ottendorfer Memorial Fellowship for Germanic 


Philology. 





XXXV 
SHELLEY AND THOMAS TAYLOR 


HE influence of Taylor, the Platonist, on Shelley has been suspected 

by A. Koszul' but left for further investigation. A study of Shelley 
in this context is important for the light it throws on his Platonism, 
and upon the meaning of several prose fragments found among his 
manuscripts. It is an influence which Shelley assimilated for the most 
part unconsciously in his early youth, and outgrew. The traces of it, 
therefore, are dim and the means of it indirect, but they are of sig- 
nificance not only for Shelley but for Platonism as an influence in the 
Romantic movement. 

Thomas Taylor’s life, thought, and writings were an influential force. 
He possessed a contagious ardor for the divine which attracted many 
readers and followers. It is an uncritical ardor, but its fire led him to 
translate Plato, a task which did for England in his time what Marsilio 
Ficino, three centuries before, had done for Italy. His translation of 
Plato brought about a renascence of interest in and study of the Greek 
philosopher at a time when the condition of the classics in England was 
deplorable. The scholar who reviewed Taylor’s translation of Plato for 
the Edinburgh Review® laments the low ebb of classical learning in 
England, especially the neglect of Greek prose writers. He says: 


... it is remarkable that England has contributed very little useful service to- 
ward the promotion of classical learning. None of the lettered nations of Europe, 
the French, the Germans, the Italians, are so badly supplied with translations, in 
their own language, of the prose classics . . . The Socraticae chartae, those pre- 
cious remains so strenuously recommended by Horace and Cicero, as the foun- 
tains of genius, to both orator and the poet, are abandoned for the Choruses of 
Euripides. 

Mr. Taylor, by stepping aside from the vulgar path, and undertaking to eluci- 
date for his countrymen the Grecian philosophers, merits at least the praise of 
having set a good example; and he would have performed excellent service, had 
his views been as sane as they were directly the contrary, and his qualifications 
as perfect as they were grossly defective. 


From these remarks of the reviewer of Taylor’s Plato (presumably a 
leading scholar of the day) one can realize Taylor’s importance as a 
torch-bearer in the Platonic tradition. The defects of his translation 
were obvious to professional scholars, but they did not impair its popu- 
larity and influence in kindling an enthusiasm for the reading of the 
long-neglected Plato. His translation of Plato was completed in 1804 


1 A. Koszul, La Jeunesse de Shelley, p. 69. 
2 Edinburgh Review, xtv (April, 1809), 187-211. 
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and, falling within the period of the Romantic movement, it becomes a 
rivulet of influence among most of the writers of the period. Taylor’s 
translations are in the list of readings of Southey, DeQuincey, Words- 
worth, Coleridge, and Shelley. The extent to which Wordsworth read 
them may be seen from the notes in Wordsworth’s copy of Taylor’s 
Plato.* Taylor’s writings are prominent in Coleridge’s readings. “‘Meta- 
physics,” he says, “and poetry and ‘facts of mind’ (i.e., accounts of all 
strange phantasms that ever possessed philosophy-dreamers, from 
Theuth the Egyptian to Taylor the English Pagan) are my darling 
studies.” Though he describes Taylor’s translations as “difficult Greek 
transmuted into incomprehensible English’ he voraciously read all of 
the ancient philosophies which Taylor translated.* The influence which 
Taylor had upon Coleridge is more marked and conscious than in the 
case of Shelley.’ Taylor, the romantic interpreter of Plato, influences 
Shelley in a less overt manner, but no less surely. 

Shelley’s Platonism is not a static set of doctrines, but growing, in- 

spired ideas and intuitions, some of which find expression in poetry and 
others in prose. It is evident, not only from his poetry but from his 
letters and other prose writings, that his Platonism “is a development 
falling into two distinct periods, the earlier dating from about 1810 to 
his residence in Italy, and the second from that period until his death. 
Hogg, Shelley’s fellow-student and friend, insists upon this distinction 
in Shelley’s Platonism. He says: 
It is hazardous to speak of his earliest efforts as a Platonist, lest they should be 
confounded with his subsequent advancement; it is not easy to describe his first 
introduction to the exalted wisdom of antiquity without borrowing inadvertently 
from the knowledge he afterwards acquired.® 


To confuse the later with the earlier Platonism, and mistake the earlier 
for the later, is a pitfall which the critic of Shelley must avoid. In the 
first period it is a dim and confused shadow of the original, owing to his 
use of translations and second-hand knowledge. Mrs. Shelley, in the 
Preface to the 1839 edition of Shelley’s poems, gives us the specific date 
of the transition to the second period: “It was not,” she says, “till 
Shelley resided in Italy that he made Plato his study. He then translated 
his Symposium and his Ion.””® Hogg confirms this statement. He says: 

* According to Prof. J. L. Lowes, who has examined Wordsworth’s copy of Taylor’s 
Plato. 4 J. D. Campbell, S. T. Coleridge, pp. 13, 58, note 3. 5 Coleorton, 11, 107. 

¢ J. L. Lowes, Road to Xanadu, p. 232. 

7 A. Koszul, op. cit., p. 70; J. Aynard, Coleridge, p. 29. 

* Humbert Wolfe’s edition of The Life of Shelley, by Hogg, Peacock, and Trelawny 
(London, 1933}, :, 73. 

* Preface by Mrs. Shelley to First Collected Edition, 1839, Poetical Works of Percy 
Bysshe Shelley, (Oxford), p. xii. 
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We are told in the editor’spreface to the Poetical Works of Shelley, that it was not 
until he resided in Italy that he made Plato his study. If it be meant, as no doubt 
it is, that he did not study Plato in the original, the assertion is correct. It would 
be absurd to affirm that a profound, accurate, critical knowledge of the author 
may be acquired through the medium of translations.’ 


It is in this earlier period of Platonism that Thomas Taylor influences 
Shelley. Though Shelley knew Greek" and possessed the Bipont edition 
of Plato’s works,” it was mostly in translation that he read whatever of 
Plato he did read. Hogg says that while at Oxford they read hardly a 
line of Plato in the original. Though Hogg speaks of Dacier’s French 
translation, the standard and most popular translation of the day was 
Taylor’s. It was published through the generosity of the Duke of Nor- 
folk, who was the patron of Taylor and a friend of Shelley."* The edition 
contained explanatory introductions to the dialogues and included 
several of Floyer Sydenham’s translations of Plato. That Shelley used 
this book at Oxford we know definitely from Hogg: ‘‘We had several 
of the publications of the learned and eccentric Platonist, Thomas 
Taylor.”"® The extent to which Shelley read Plato is evident in the 
various accounts which Hogg gives of their lives and study at Oxford: 
. .. Shelley was never weary of reading, or of listening to me whilst I read, pas- 
sages from the dialogues. . . . * One Sunday we had been reading Plato together 
so diligently, that the usual hour of exercise passed away unperceived .. . 1’ 


We have specific mention of his having read the Phedo, the Phedrus, 
the Republic, and he seems to have imbibed their doctrines to such a 
degree that Hogg gives us this picture of Shelley: 


There were times, however, when a visitor who had listened to glowing dis- 
courses delivered with a more intense ardour, would have hailed a young Platon- 


10 Humbert Wolfe, op. cit., 1, 121. 

1 Taylor’s influence on Shelley’s Greek is interesting. Taylor was a mortal foe of Greek 
accents. His polemics against Greek accents won among his followers Shelley and Peacock. 
I have examined the Note Books of P. B. Shelley from the originals in the Library of W. N. 
Bixby, edited by H. Buxton Forman, and have found that Shelley follows Taylor in doing 
away with Greek accents. Many passages from Pindar and A‘schylus’ Agamemnon which 
he studied closely are jotted in Shelley’s loose Greek script without accents. He carried 
this rule even in the printing of Greek in his writings, for example, in the quotation from 
Hesiod in the title page of A Vindication of Natural Diet, 1813; cf. Ingpen, Letters of Shelley, 
1, 429-431, 434, 441, for Greek phrases without accent. For a similar influence on Peacock 
see Carl Van Doren, Thomas Love Peacock (London, 1911), p. 129, and Peacock’s novel 
Melincourt, p. 109. Though this influence of Taylor on Shelley and Peacock is of a literal 
and eccentric nature, it reveals how Taylor influenced them even in mannerisms. 

12 Humbert Wolfe, op. cit., 1, 5, 122. 

138 The Works of Plato. Nine of the Dialogues by the late Floyer Sydenham and the 
remainder by Thomas Taylor. (London, 1804). 4 Ingpen, Letters of Shelley, 1, xxxv. 

% Hogg, op. cit., p. 121. %6 Idem, p. 73. 17 Idem, p. 147. 
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ist, breathing forth the ideal philosophy, and in his pursuit of the intellectual 
world entirely overlooking the material, or noticing it only to contemn it."* 


It is obvious from these statements of Hogg that Shelley read Plato 
many times through the medium of Taylor. During his residence in 
Tanyrallt he writes (Dec. 21,1812) asking for “Marcus Antoninus, 
Seneca, and Plato; the last author with a translation.’”® Of the period 
from January to July, 1814, Dowden says: “While Harriet was falling 
away from her influence in things of the mind, Shelley was absorbed in 
thought and reading. He studied in translation the dialogues of Plato.’”° 
Of further and more concrete evidence of the use of Taylor’s Plato is 
Taylor’s translation of the Cratylus, Phedo, Parmenides and Timeus of 
Plato, once in the possession of Shelley and presented by Lady Shelley 
to the Bodleian.”* That Shelley thought well of Taylor’s translations may 
be seen from his letter to Ollier, written from Marlow, August 3, 1817: 
“Do you know is Taylor’s “‘Pausanias” to be purchased, and at what 
price?”’* 

The nature of the influence of Taylor on Shelley presupposes that 
Plato in the original is often different from his Plato. It is necessary, 
therefore, to examine what sort of Plato Taylor’s translation presented, 
and to what degree Taylor expressed his own views and ideas through 
his translation. The result will determine Taylor’s influence on Shelley’s 
Platonism. In order that the comparison of Taylor’s Plato with the 
advanced and accurate standards of modern scholarship may not be 
unfair, and in order to evaluate the translation in its own period, it is 
best to examine what the anonymous scholar chosen by the Edinburgh 
Review to review Taylor’s translation says. The tasks of a translator of 
Plato, he points out, are three: 


(1) Text. He ought to give us the text of Plato, in as perfect a state, as it can be 
brought to. Plato, though one of the Greek writers that has come down to usin 
the least mutilated condition, is one of those to which the hand of modern criti- 
cism has done the least service; and a multitude of errors, the production of 
careless transcribes, many of which might be easily rectified, still interrupt the 
student, and impair both his pleasure and instruction. 

(2) Translation. He should translate into beautiful English—into language 
bearing the same character, the same distinctive features in English style, that 
the language of Plato bore in Greek. 

(3) A commentary to understand Plato. 


Concerning the first of the three tasks of a translator of Plato the 
Edinburgh reviewer charges Taylor with entire abandonment. Taylor 


18 Idem, p. 73. 19 dem, p. 371. 2 Dowden, Life of Shelley, 1, 405. 
1 A. Koszul, The Shelley Correspondence in the Bodleian Library (Oxford, 1926), p. 46. 
2 Ingpen, op. cit., 1, 548. 
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was not a scholar to concern himself with the text, and admits so himse!{ 
in his preface to the Cratylus. He says: 


The present volume is designed for the mere English reader. The translator pro- 
fesses himself a lover of things, and not words. My attention has been wholly 
directed to the profundity of Plato’s conception and not to pedantic emenda- 
tions of the text. 


Concerning the second task, the translation into English, the reviewer 
says: 
Mr. Taylor has done it shockingly. Taylor’s language is awkward, uncouth and 
stiff. He has not given us a fair representation even of the meaning of Plato. Any 
competent scholar has but to open the book,—and if he compares one page with 
the original, the chance is great that he will light upon more blunders than one— 
unpardonable carelessness in the performance of his task. We are quite satisfied 
that his general practice has been to interpret directly from the Latin translation, 
without so much as looking at the Greek ; for the cases are so numerous in which 
we have found his translation an exact copy of the Latin and in which an inspec- 
tion of the Greek could hardly have failed to convince him he was wrong. The 
blunders are of two sorts: they that affect the whole strain of an argument, or 
such as affect single expressions only.” 


The reviewer then illustrates, pointing out blunder after blunder in 
Taylor’s translation. The current estimate of Taylor’s scholarship was 
not too high, as can be seen from the statement of Porson,™ and other 
contemporary criticism of classical scholars. Taylor, though steeped in 
Greek learning, was a self-taught man and not the product of a university 
training. Exactitude in scholarship was a qualification he did not possess. 
His translations with a few exceptions give the reader a dull and dim 
outline of the original. With such a translation clothed in a style that 
was far from easy reading, Shelley could only see Plato through a glass 
darkly. 

Concerning the third task, the commentary to help the understanding 
of Plato, the reviewer says: 


As commentator Taylor fastens upon Plato the reveries of Proclus and the other 
philosophers of the Alexandrian school. He has never given himself the trouble 
to follow out for himself the reasoning of his author. What Mr. Taylor has done 
is, here and there, to clap on a patch from Proclus, in the shape of a note, or of an 
introduction and to cry “beautiful.” It has been the fate of Plato in modern times, 
to be seen through a most unfavorable medium. The visionaries of the Alex- 
andrian school, by calling themselves Platonists, and clothing themselves as 
much as possible with the reputations of that admired philosopher, have made 
him be confounded in a great measure with themselves. 


% Ficino’s Latin translation of Plato’s works in the Bipont Edition. 
* J. S. Watson, Life of Richard Porson (London, 1861), p. 204. 
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The extent to which this is true determines the quality of Platonism 
which Shelley absorbed in the reading of his translations and commen- 
taries. The answer is to be found in Taylor’s own writings. In the preface 
to the volume of translations, containing the Cratylus, Phedo, Par- 
menides, and Timaeus (Shelley’s copy of this is in the Bodleian) Taylor 
remarks: “The present volume was composed with an eye to the com- 
mentaries of the latter Platonists.” In his introduction to the Cratylus 
Taylor states the relation of the Neo-Platonists to Plato and reveals the 
basis of all his interpretations of Plato. He says: 


That the reader may see the progression of names from their sources which are 
the gods, let him attend to the following beautiful passage of Proclus in the The- 
ology of Plato1 29. . . [quotation]. Thus far the truly divine Proclus; from which 
admirable passage the Platonic reader will find all his doubts on the subject fully 
solved, if he only bestows on it that attention which it so deserves. I only add, 
that every ingenious mind may be convinced from the etymologies of divine 
names in the dialogue that the latter Platonists were not perverters of their 
master’s theology, as is ignorantly asserted by verbal critics and modern theolo- 
gists. This indeed will be so apparent from the ensuing notes that no greater 
proof can be desired of the dreadful mental darkness in which such men are in- 
volved, notwithstanding the great arguments of the former, and the much 
boasted but delusive light of the latter. 

Taylor constantly passes from Plato himself to Plotinus and the Neo- 

Platonists for interpretation. In their mystical element Taylor dis- 
covered the blending of philosophy and religion and constituted himself 
their interpreter. He rejected the common opinion of an essential differ- 
ence between the Platonic and Neo-Platonic philosophy and energeti- 
cally and dogmatically developed a synthesis of them. He read into Plato 
the mystical Neo-Pythagorean mathematics and interpreted Plato in the 
religious context of Orphism. In the introduction to the Phedo he dwells 
on Orphic theology, “the traditions of which are everywhere followed 
by Plato in the dialogues.” In the commentary to the Parmenides he 
says: 
Now all these orders are unfolded by Plato in the conclusions which the second 
hypothesis of the dialogues contains; and this in a manner so perfectly agreeable 
to the Orphic and Chaldaic theology that he who can read and understand the 
incomparable work of Proclus on Plato’s theology will discover how ignorantly 
the latter Platonists have been abused by the moderns, as fanatics and corrupters 
of the doctrines of Plato. 


This basis of interpretation pervades his introductions, notes, and com- 
mentaries on Plato. There can be little doubt, then, that as a commen- 
tator of Plato Taylor “fastens upon him the reveries of Proclus and the 
other philosophers of the Alexandrian school.” In his translation and 
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commentary Taylor does not limit himself to the aim of a translator— 
to let the author speak for himself through his translator. Taylor refers 
to himself not as a translator but as a philosopher interpreting a phi- 
losopher. He says: 

This is so remarkably the case with the philosophy of Plato in the original, that he 
who should attempt to translate any one of the dialogues without understanding 
his secret doctrines would produce nothing but a heap of absurdities. 


It is Taylor’s ardent ambition to be more than a passive translator that 
made him one of the colorful figures of his time and made his translation 
an inspiring influence in the Romantic movement. As an academic, schol- 
arly person he would not exert influence beyond the classical circle, but 
as a strongly convinced devotee of the doctrines he believed, he attracted 
people and influenced, consciously or unconsciously, the readers of his 
writings. Such being the case, Taylor’s influence on Shelley was not 
simply scholarly but one which came from the heart of an ardent theo- 
logian and philosopher speaking his own message through the transla- 
tions and commentaries on Plato. Shelley soaked himself, during the 
excited and visionary period of his life, in the strange and twisted Neo- 
Platonism that Taylor concocted from the Neo-Platonists and equated 
with Plato’s philosophy. Whereas Platonism places the emphasis on the 
finite and intelligible, Neo-Platonism places it on the infinite and mysti- 
cal. Romanticism is attracted to the latter, and Shelley took to it easily 
and naturally. Some of this influence evaporated as passing ideas and 
schemes of reform, and some of it penetrated his poetry. 

Thus the Platonism which Shelley acquired from his reading of 
Taylor’s Plato turns out to be Taylor’s Neo-Platonism. Like the prisoner 
in the cave of the Republic, he sees the shadows of Neo-Platonism and 
confounds them with Platonism, and similarly critics share the same 
fate when they confuse Shelley’s earlier with his later Platonism. In 
Italy he settles down to read Plato in the original. He discovers how 
poor and false the best translation of Plato is and ventures to make his 
own translation of the Symposium and the Jon. These reveal his en- 
thusiasm for reading Plato in the Greek. From the translations and 
from the letters repeating the fact “I read the Greek dramatists and 
Plato forever’ we see the transition from seeing the shadows of Plato 
through Taylor to seeing Plato directly. This change is reflected in his 
later poems, as the Epipsychidion and Adonais, which have led to the 
constant association of Shelley and Plato. 


Taylor emerges from his study of Plato, Plotinus, and the other Neo- 
Platonists with a frank avowal of a philosophic polytheism which earned 


% Ingpen, op. cit., 11, 921. 
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him the title of “English Pagan.” On account of this he became an 
object of criticism and satire. He figures as a half-crazy enthusiast in 
Isaac Disraeli’s novel Vaurien, as the modern Pletho in the same author’s 
Curiosities of Literature,* and as ““England’s gentile priest” in Mathias’ 
Pursuits of Literature.” He was seriously believed to have returned not 
only to the beliefs but to the ritual of heathenism. Someone invented a 
story that he had sacrificed a ram to Jupiter in his back parlor at Wal- 
worth. Taylor was the type of man whose eccentricities won him a repu- 
tation in the public mind. In reality he was a man who craved a system 
of philosophic religion to set against Christianity. Like Shelley, he was 
an enemy of Christianity.** A Greek epigram of his 


Ilas ayabos } ayabos efvixos kat was 
Xpicriavos 4 xpuoriavos Kaxos °° 


reflects his opinion of Christianity. Disliking Christianity this “self- 
created Polytheist of Great Britain,” as Richard Porson calls him, 
plunged to the very bottom of pagan philosophy to find a religion. About 
the end of 1789 a mysterious looking pamphlet entitled A New System 
of Religion was to be found upon the counters of London book-sellers 
who dared to deal with radical literature. The name of neither publisher 
nor printer appeared upon the title page, and, following the precedent 
of the earlier works on free thinking, it bore the manifestly false imprint 
of “Amsterdam.” This singular production advocated in very plain 
language the doctrine of a plurality of gods who are intermediate between 
the great Demiurgos of nature and man. It is the lesser gods who in- 
fluence human affairs and produce those singular events which by some 
are imputed to fortune and by others to a special Providence, and these 
gods are to be approached by prayer and sacrifice after the manner of 
the ancients. The doctrines here taught were, in fact, little more than a 
re-statement of the opinions of Proclus and the later Platonists. The 
evident earnestness of the writer forbade the idea of a joke, and the few 
reviews that condescended to notice the pamphlet were almost unani- 
mous in setting it down as the work of a madman. The discerning few 
who had met with a translation of the Hymns of Orpheus, published 


* Isaac Disraeli, Vaurien (London, 1797); Curiosities of Literature, (London, 1866), 
I, 215. 27 T. J. Mathias, Pursuits of Literature (London, 1808). 

In his Dissertation upon Eleusinian Mysteries Taylor scores the superstition and 
credulity of moderns. “The jargon of innumerable sects,” as he called Christianity, 
“established a tyranny over the human mind.” In a dissertation, appended to his transla- 
tion of Proclus there is a parallel between the good polytheist of Plotinus (no doubt Taylor 
himself) who tranquil and serene awaits death and a distinguished typical Christian 
(Dr. Johnson) who spends his last days in terror of the future. 

*® The Antiquary, xvi (July, 1888).—As to accents, see note 11. 
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two years before, must have recognized it at once as the work of Thomas 
Taylor, well known to a small circle of friends as an enthusiastic devotee 
of Greek literature. In the preface and notes to his translations Taylor 
developed this polytheism. His introductions to the Phedo, the Par- 
menides, the Timeus contain lengthy discussions of polytheism based 
on “the incomparable work of Proclus of Plato’s theology.” In the Par- 
menides he says: 

I only add that I have followed the opinion of Proclus in inscribing this “dialogue 
on the Gods”’; for as ideas considered according to their summits or unities are 
gods, and the whole dialogue is entirely conversant with ideas and these unities, 
the propriety of such an inscription must, I think, be apparent to the most 
superficial observer, 


Scattered among such remarks on Plato are gibes at Christianity, the 
credulity of the Christians, and an avowal of polytheism as a religion. 

This polytheism of Taylor eddied out as an influence. It attracted to 
his home during the winter of 1788-89 the young neo-Pythagorean 
“philosophe,” the Marquis de Veladi. During the early years of the 
Revolution an imitator of Taylor, Combes-Dounois, published two 
thick volumes advocating a return to the doctrines of Plato as the great 
panacea for a world “out of joint.” Several experimental religions of 
polytheism were tried in the French Revolution but were short-lived. 
In England, Taylor’s polytheism met with contempt, ridicule, and satire 
on the part of his countrymen. He influenced, however, his friend 
Thomas Peacock*®® and Shelley, who read his writings and shared his 
antipathy to Christianity. This influence is reflected in two of Shelley’s 
prose manuscripts. The first was noticed and published by A. Koszul 
as an appendix in Shelley’s Prose in the Bodleian Manuscripts.* It is in 
the form of notes or topics for an essay: 

Essay in Favour of Polytheism 
Design 
[A Greek quotation from Cleon’s Defence of Tyranny intervenes, 
in the darker ink] 
On the true nature of Metaphysical Science. 

Classification. Generalization. 

What are laws? Language what? Grammar. 

Words. 

On the varieties of character. 

On the economy of associated ideas:— 

Happiness 
On Jesus Christ 
A Future State—the arguments stated. 


*° Carl Van Doren, Thomas Love Peacock, pp. 129-130. 
%t Koszul, Shelley’s Prose in the Bodleian Manuscripts, pp. 124-125. 
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The second prose manuscript of Shelley which shows an influence of 
Taylor was recently discovered and is to be found in the new Peck and 
Ingpen Julian edition of Shelley.” 


On Polytheism 


The Beginning of an Essay, So called 


There is a disposition in the human mind to seek the cause of whatever it con- 
templates. What cause is, no philosopher has succeeded in explaining, and the 
triumph of the acutest metaphysician has been confined to demonstrating it to 
be inexplicable. All we know of cause is that one event, or to speak more cor- 
rectly, one sensation follows another attended with a conviction derived from 
experience that these sensations will hereafter be similarly connected. The ha- 
bitual conviction is that to which we appeal when we say that one thing is the 
cause of another, or has the power of producing certain effects. The surrounding 
agencies of the vital and mechanical world, which first presented themselves to 
the notice of men, excited their curiosity—that is, impelled them to assign a 
cause of their original existence and action. 


These manuscripts are too fragmentary to give us the substance of 
Shelley’s notions on polytheism. They merely give us a direction of in- 
tentions. But the influence of Taylor is evident. As Koszul points out: 


The mention of a proposed Essay in Favor of Polytheism deserves some attention: 
it agrees with what we know of Shelley’s admiration for Taylor the Platonist; 
and it affords a fresh landmark for a survey of the progress of the poet’s mind; 
the transition from Shelley’s assertive Necessity of Atheism, published, advertised 
and widely circulated in 1811, to a negative Refutation of Deism printed in an 
inexpensive style for a limited circle of ovverol has always appeared significant; 
but even the Refutation, it would seem, was a mere clearing of the ground for an 
apology of Polytheism; Shelley’s passionate intercourse with classical literature 
was beginning; one of his last English winters (1815-16) was pleasantly styled by 
his friend Hogg a ‘mere Atticism’; the great contemner of the Divinity of War- 
burton and Paley was coming to think that a word might be spoken in favour of 
the ancient gods.* 


This inclination to polytheism seems to have found two modes of 
expression in Shelley, the poetic and the philosophic. In his poetry it 
finds expression as a spirit of pagan pantheism which permeates Alastor, 
the Demon of the World, The Revolt of Islam. But as Shelley was in- 
terested in philosophy as well, he attempts in this prose fragment to give 
a philosophic treatment of polytheism which does not go beyond the 
planning of the essay, and a few mental stenographic notes as to its de- 


® Peck and Ingpen, Julian Edition of The Complete Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley (New 
York, 1907), vi, 151.—Ingpen’s Note, Joc. cit., p. 359. On Polytheism “The beginning of an 
essay so called follows the Manuscript of Shelley’s essay On the Devil and Devils in the note- 
book belonging to Sir John Shelley-Rolls. It has not been published before.” 

*% Koszul, Shelley's Prose in the Bodleian Manuscripts, Appendix pp. 124-125. 
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velopment. It is hard to say what its substance might have been. The 
inclusion of language among its list of topics suggests that he may have 
been reading the Cratylus, where the origin, use, and function of language 
is discussed. In his introduction to the Cratylus, Taylor connects this 
discussion of names with the gods: “‘that the reader may see the progress 
of names from their sources which are the gods... .”” The essay pro- 
gresses to an intended discussion of happiness, Jesus, and the Future 
State. Shelley probably intended to discuss polytheism as the religion of 
the Future State. It is obvious that the composition or planning of this 
fragment was during the first period of Shelley’s Platonism, when his 
reactions to Christianity were expressed in pamphlets and essays. 

The second manuscript on Polytheism, the Beginning of an Essay, So 
called, raises several questions. What is the date of its composition? Is 
it the beginning paragraph in the actual writing of the above-planne:! 
essay on polytheism, or is it a different attempt to advocate or discuss 
a philosophic polytheism? Ingpen, in his note on this essay, remarks 
that this manuscript is found in a notebook containing the poems of 
the period 1820, 1821. Preceding this essay is the manuscript “On the 
Devil and the Devils,”’ in which Shelley ponders over the fact that “the 
Greek Philosophers whose poetical imagination suggests a personifica- 
tion of the cause of the Universe, seemed nevertheless, to have dispensed 
with the agency of the Devil.”” Though the subject is different, the in- 
terest is in the same theme as in the following essay. By implication, the 
Devil has a niche in polytheism, personifying the recalcitrant element in 
nature. It may be inferred that the essay ‘On the Devil and the Devils,”’ 
and the essay on ‘‘Polytheism” were written in the same philosophic 
mood, and their dates may be during the years of the poems in the same 
notebook, that is, 1820-21. If this is the case, the influence of Taylor 
on Shelley lingered after the first period. 

That both essays were intended to develop the same problem is ob- 
vious. But is the second essay a different and more mature point of view 
on polytheism, or the beginning of the actual writing of the “design’’ 
of the first essay? The beginning paragraph of the second essay discusses 
“causation” as the quest of the philosopher. It reveals an interest in 
Hume’s philosophy. The first point of the other manuscript is the true 
nature of metaphysical science. The relation of the beginnings of both 
essays is left in the dark. Lack of definite content prevents an objective 
judgment. Why both were left incomplete is another problem. The im- 
portance of these two manuscripts lies, as Koszul points out, in showing 
a transitional stage from atheism to polytheism. In this Shelley was un- 
doubtedly influenced by the philosophic polytheistic writings of Taylor. 
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Shelley’s vegetarianism also has affinities with Thomas Taylor. Hogg, 
reminiscing of Shelley’s Oxford life, says: 


His food was plain and simple as that of a hermit, with a certain anticipation, 
even at this time, of a vegetable diet, respecting which he afterwards became an 
enthusiast in theory, and in practice an irregular votary.™ 


This enthusiasm in theory, if not in practice, is expressed in Shelley’s 
pamphlets on vegetarianism. In the notes to Queen Mab he writes a 
lengthy discussion on the lines: 


No longer now 
He slays the lamb that looks him in the face, 


wherein he denounces the eating of animal flesh as an unnatural diet. 
In 1813 he practically repeats this note from Queen Mab in a pamphlet 
called A Vindication of Natural Diet.® In Shelley’s letter to Hogg from 
Edinburgh, November 26, 1813, he says: 


I have translated the two Essays of Plutarch, rep! capxodayias,* which we read 
together. They are very excellent. I intend to comment upon them, and to reason 
in my preface concerning the Orphic and Pythagoric system of diet. 


This intended preface concerning the Orphic and Pythagorean system 
of diet definitely shows an influence of Thomas Taylor, who expounded 
the various facets of Orphism and Pythagoreanism in his writings and 
translations. Plotinus recommended the thinning down of the material 
vehicle so that the soul may be borne quietly upon.*” The Neo-Platonists 
developed this into the belief that the perfection of philosophic life re- 
quires abstinence from animal food. Not infrequently this abstinence 
was practiced as a strict duty by those who traced their philosophic 
ancestry to Pythagoras. Many of the Neo-Platonists refrained in prin- 
ciple from flesh eating. Among these was Porphyry, who wrote a treatise 
in four books on abstinence. Taylor translated and commented on this 
work of Porphyry, thus adding the sanction and arguments of antiquity 
to the vegetarian movement. Vegetarianism is developed both as belief 
and creed in Thomas Taylor’s writings. 

The vegetarian affinities of Shelley and Taylor seem to have brought 
about a personal contact between them which seems to have developed 

* OP. cit., 1, 86. 

% A Vindication of Natural Diet, being one in a series of notes to Queen Mab, London, 
printed for J. Callow, medical bookseller, 1813 The Greek quotation from Hesiod’s Works 
and Days is also quoted in Mr. Newton’s Return to Nature, or Defence of Vegetable Regimen, 
CaZall, 1811. 

* Shelley quotes from Plutarch’s essay repl capxopayids at the end of his note in 
Queen Mab. 37 Enn, u1, 6, 5. 
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into friendship. In the London Liberal of 1823 Koszul has discovered a 
paper which throws much light on this relation. The following are 
relevant excerpts for the study of their relations: 


Dinner by the Amateurs of Vegetable Diet** 
Extracted from an old paper. 


On the 14th of April, 1814, sixty persons, who had lived for more than three 
years on vegetables and pure water, met for the purpose of felicitating each other 
on the circumstance of their being alive... 

At five o’clock, the table was spread, and the guests assembled on Hempstead 
Heath. Mr. N. was in the chair; near him sat Dr. L., Mr. R., the antiquarian, 
Sir J. S., the Rev. R., and Mr. T., the Pythagorean philosopher. Mr. P. B. S. was 
vice-president; near him was Mr. G., Mr. H., and Mr. L. H., and many others 
whom it would be tedious to enumerate... . 

Mr. T.—the Platonist, proposed as a toast, ‘“The reign of Saturn, and speedy 
restoration to the worship of the heathen gods,” which, however, was not drunk, 
as it appeared to infringe upon the principles of religious toleration .. . 


Some of the persons who are mentioned by initials only can be easily 
recognized: Mr. Newton, friend of Shelley; Dr. Lamb, also one of the 
pioneers of vegetarianism; Thomas Taylor, the Platonist and polytheist; 
P. B. Shelley, W. Godwin and Leigh Hunt. Koszul, who discovered the 
significance of this paper, remarks: 


The following article, published in 1823, has not been noticed, so far as I know. 
It is an alleged reminiscence of 1814, published in the London Liberal, the obscure 
and ephemeral publication which aimed at replying to the new review founded 
by Leigh Hunt and Byron in 1822. Despite the appearances the article does not 
rest upon any precise reality. Shelley himself had announced in his note to Queen 
Mab that he hoped he could announce to the public “in April 1814, that sixty 
persons, having received for more than three years vegetables and pure water, 
were then in perfect health’’; the journalist of 1823 had quickly imagined a re- 
union where the happy news would be officially announced; he made N(ewton), 
Shelley’s friend, the president, and he put in the mouth of P. B. Shelley) vice 
president, a discourse evidently inspired by the note mentioned above; less 
skilfully he made Leigh Hunt, who only came to know Shelley intimately in 1816, 
an invited guest of the triumphant vegetarians; but perhaps he had some reason, 
lost to us, for putting at the side of the poet, as early as this date, the Pytha- 
gorean philosopher (Thomas) T(aylor), this strange Platonist whose name is 
mentioned by Hogg, one or two times, and whose influence upon Shelley, the 
Shelley of the future at least, by one who would discover again the lost meaning 
of the myths of antiquity, is probable. This is the prime interest of the article.*” 


The implications of this paper are significant and revealing. The writer 
evidently was interested in, and had some knowledge of, the people in- 


88 Koszul, La Jeunesse de Shelley, Appendix m1. 39 Thid. p. 419. 
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volved in this vegetarian reunion. Whether this old paper was founded 
on an actual dinner of vegetarians in 1814 is not certain. If it is doubted, 
as by Koszul, its importance lies in the context of probability; for, how- 
ever imaginary it may have been, its writer would not venture to go 
beyond the bounds of common knowledge about the personalities in 
writing for a contemporaneous audience. Leaving a certain amount of 
room for dramatic imagination, this paper has a residuum of actual 
facts: that the vegetarians had a society in London with Newton as its 
president; that the society had an annual dinner, and that at this dinner 
the personalities mentioned were present. Whether their speeches in this 
paper are actual or not is of less importance than the fact that they were 
friends who met, if not outside, at least in the meetings and dinners of 
the society. The main significance of this paper is, as Koszul points out, 
the placing of Taylor and Shelley side by side at this dinner. Such an 
arrangement cannot be purely accidental. Dramatic though the touch 
be, the writer wrote in the context of common knowledge, that there 
was a close relationship between Shelley and Taylor during this period. 
The probability that Shelley and Taylor developed this contact into 
a friendship is strengthened by the close friendship that existed between 
Peacock and Taylor, Peacock being the friend of both men. In the Bio- 
graphical Notice to the Works of Thomas Love Peacock his grand- 
daughter, Edith Nicolls, says: 
My grandfather’s friends were especially Mr. Macgregor Laird and a remarkable 
man, Mr. Thomas Taylor, of Norwich“ commonly called ‘““Pagan Taylor” who 
always addressed grandpa as “Greeky Peeky.” 


This familiarity between Peacock and Taylor makes it highly possible 
that Peacock discussed his friend and his friend’s ideas with Shelley, 
especially when the two friends lived in Marlow. It is striking to notice 
the similarity of influence which Taylor had on both men. Peacock was 
a foe of Greek accents; he had strong leanings to polytheism, though, 
as Priestley remarks, we cannot imagine him offering sacrifices.” Years 
later a young acquaintance wrote of Peacock: “I think my good old 
friend, if he had worshipped anything, would have been inclined to 
worship Jupiter, as it was said that Taylor did.” This pagan bias caused 
Peacock to be suspected in Marlow of dangerous principles, as a man 
“who keeps everybody from going to church.’ In his writings the pagan 


40 Works of Thomas Love Peacock, Biographical Notice by his Granddaughter, Edith 
Nicolls, p. xxxviii. 

“| His granddaughter confounds her grandfather’s friend Thomas Taylor with Taylor of 
Norwich. J. B. Priestley, Thomas Love Peacock (New York, 1927), p. 52. 

“Sir M. E. Grant Duff, Notes from a Diary, 1851-72 (1897), 1, p. 41. 

“ Thomas Love Peacock’s Letters, p. 83. 
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influence of Taylor on Peacock is expressed in Rhododaphny, a Pagan 
Poem. Peacock also shares Taylor’s and Shelley’s views on vegetarianism, 
for he wrote an essay on the Vegetable System of Diet, in which he at- 
tempted to further the case for vegetarianism. The similarity of in- 
fluence suggests that there must have existed a friendship of these three 
men. 

Further evidence in establishing the personal acquaintance of Taylor, 

Shelley, and Peacock in this period is in Peacock’s novel Melincouri, 
written in 1817, which has among its characters Shelley and Taylor in 
disguise. Mr. Forester, the leading character, a philosopher and an un- 
believer, is generally assumed to be a portrait of Shelley. His identifica- 
tion with Shelley is brought out by the fact that in the same year in 
which Melincourt was published Shelley issued two pamphlets, Proposi- 
tion for Putting Reform to the Vote and Address on the Death of Princess 
Charlotte. The opinions expressed in these are identical with the opinions 
of the hero in the novel. In Melincourt, which, though imaginary, is 
based on common knowledge about the personalities, Mr. Forester 
(Shelley) says: 
When I was in London last winter, I became acquainted with a learned mytholo- 
gist who has long laboured to rebuild the fallen temple of Jupiter. I introduced 
him to Sir Oran,” for whom he immediately conceived a high veneration, and 
would never call him by any name but Pan. His usual salutation to him was in 
the following words, 


En@e paxap, oxiprnra, d‘devGeos, avrpodiacre 
Appoviny koopo.o xpexwv o‘owatypov, worn 
Kocyoxpatwp, Baxxwra! 
(Orphica, Hymn x1) 
which he thus translated: 

King of the world, enthusiast free 

Who dwell’st in caves of liberty 

And in the wild pipes notes of glee 

Respondest Nature’s harmony! 

Leading beneath the spreading tree 

The Bacchanalian revelry! 


Srr TeLecrapH Paxarett. Your learned mythologist appears to be non 
compos. 

Mr. ForEstER.—By no means. He has a system of his own which only appears 
in the present day more absurd than other systems, because it has fewer follow- 
ers. The manner in which the spirit of system twists everything to its own views 


® Melincourt, p. 109. 
“ An orang-outan from Angola who has been brought into the fashionable world in 
London, there to find himself completely at home. 
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is truly wonderful. I believe that in every nation of the earth the system which 
has most followers will be found the most absurd in the eye of enlightened 
philosophy. 


From this novel we get not only internal evidence for establishing a per- 
sonal acquaintance between Taylor and Shelley, but also a glimpse of 
Shelley’s and Peacock’s opinion of Taylor’s system. The introduction 
with the learned mythologist “in London last winter” probably took 
place some time during Shelley’s visit to London in October, 1812, when 
he met Peacock, or during June—October, 1814, when Shelley and Pea- 
cock were together in London during Shelley’s crisis with Harriet. At 
this time Thomas Taylor was a leading figure in London. His conversa- 
tion abounded in speculation and was sought by those who loved to 
wander through the mazes of metaphysics.*” 

There remains one question. Why is Taylor hardly mentioned in 
Shelley’s correspondence? This is not difficult to answer. His influence 
and acquaintance was one of very many in Shelley’s life. It was over- 
shadowed by Godwin, Hogg, Peacock, and others. Furthermore, Tay- 
lor’s eccentricities and thought may have evoked interest and discussion 
but not deep friendship. Taylor’s influence worked subconsciously for 
the most part, less from an actual conviction and belief in it than from 
the vicissitudes of a restless spirit. The evidence for the influence has 
value providing the key to a clearer understanding of Shelley’s Plato- 
nism. 

James A. NOTOPOULOS 

Butler, Pennsylvania 


« Atheneum, 1835, p. 874 ff. 














XXXVI 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE AND GEORGE HENRY LEWES 


HEN Jane Eyre first appeared (Oct. 16, 1847) the publishers, 

Smith, Elder & Co., sent a complimentary copy to a young 
journalist named George Henry Lewes. The compliment had unexpected 
results. Lewes afterwards wrote Mrs. Gaskell: 


The enthusiasm with which I read it made me go down to Mr. Parker, and pro- 
pose to write a review of it for Fraser’s Magazine. He would not consent to an 
unknown novel—for the papers had not yet declared themselves—receiving such 
importance, but thought it might make one on “Recent Novels: English and 
French”—which appeared in Fraser, December 1847. Meanwhile I had written 
to Miss Bronté to tell her the delight with which her book filled me; and seemed 
to have “sermonized” her, to judge from her reply. 


This is the first letter of homage which Charlotte Bronté received from 
a literary critic; and the correspondence which it began had considerable 
effect, I believe, on her later novels, Shirley and Villette. 

Those deeper traits of personality which made her novels what they 
essentially are, Lewes’s criticismsdid not touch; but they affected matters 
of artistic aim and method of presentation. Furthermore, the nine letters 
which she wrote to Lewes, rather than the many which she wrote to 
William Smith Williams, her publishers’ “reader,” or the still greater 
number which she wrote to her friend Ellen Nussey, seem to me to bring 
us closest to the problems of writing fiction as she herself saw them. Of 
all her biographers only the first, Mrs. Gaskell, has recognized the sig- 
nificance of this literary friendship: “I know,” she asserted, having 
received her information, presumably, direct from her friend, ‘‘Miss 
Bronté highly prized his letters of encouragement and advice.’” Mrs. 
Gaskell was prevented from making a thorough analysis of their friend- 
ship because Lewes was still alive; and since he had been kind enough 
to put his letters at her disposal, she even omitted from other letters 
passages which contained uncomplimentary references to him. But of 
the letters to him which she included in her biography, she wrote: 


they will indicate the kind of criticism [Charlotte Bronté] valued, and also... 
throughout, in anger as in agreement and harmony, they will show her character, 
unblinded by any self-flattery, full of clear-sighted modesty as to what she really 
did well and what she failed in, grateful for friendly interest . . . * 


The letters will give us, also, I venture to say, some insight into the 
character of Lewes. But looked at from a different angle, this friendship 


1 Elizabeth C. Gaskell, The Life of Charlotte Bronté, World’s Classics, p. 274. 
2 Op. cit., p. 273. 8 Op. cit., p. 273. 
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should uncover material of another sort. For in the next three decades 
Lewes was to be far more closely associated with another great woman 
novelist of the Victorian age; and in the course of his criticisms there 
should emerge those standards by which he judged novels, principles 
that must have affected George Eliot more than they did Charlotte 
Bronté. 

Lewes’ first letter was addressed to “Currer Bell,”’ and had been for- 
warded by Smith Williams, enclosed in a letter of his own. The day after 
Charlotte Bronté received the letters she replied to both. Anxious to 
keep her identity secret, particularly to conceal that she was a woman, 
she enclosed the reply to Lewes in the one to Williams, asking him to 
post it in London. She also asked him (Nov. 6, 1847): 


Can you give me any information respecting Mr. Lewes? what station he occu- 
pies in the literary world and what works he has written? He styles himself ‘a 
fellow novelist.”” There is something in the candid tone of his letter which inclines 
me to think well of him. 


Smith Williams answered promptly that Lewes was “a clever and sincere 
man”; and Charlotte Bronté wrote from Haworth Parsonage that “such 
being the case” she could “await his critical sentence with fortitude” 
(Nov. 10, 1847).* 

There exists an account of a circle in London, then flourishing, to 
which both Lewes and Smith Williams belonged. The nucleus was a 
semi-communistic household, on the early Victorian model, known as 
the Phalanstery. Thornton Hunt and his sister Jacintha, children of 
Leigh Hunt, had married another sister and brother, Kate and John 
Gliddon; and the Gliddon’s cousin, Anastasia, had married Samuel 
Lawrence, the painter. These three couples, with two (at one time three) 
unmarried sisters, one of whom managed the housekeeping, formed the 
Phalanstery. Into this household, in 1845, was introduced a girl of 
twenty-two or twenty-three, who had just come up to London straight 
from a country parsonage. She spent her days in the British Museum, 
under the eye of Panizzi, gathering material for a romance of ancient 
Egypt; but on Sundays Eliza Lynn—after her marriage known as Mrs. 
Lynn Linton—was a constant visitor at the Phalanstery, from which 
she carried away some incisive impressions. She tells us: 


They occupied a large house in Queen’s Road, Bayswater, where they lived in 
peace and amity, shared expenses, and “received” on Sundays; and where the 
married women had their babies and attended to their children without the in- 
terrupting cares of housekeeping.* 

* All the passages from Charlotte Bronté’s letters are taken from Clement Shorter’s 
The Brontés: Life and Letters (London, 1908). 

5 Mrs. Lynn Linton, My Literary Life (London, 1899), pp. 14-15. 
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In addition to those already mentioned, such people as “old Robert 
Owen, the philanthropic Socialist; and Dr. Travers, his disciple, called 
the Paraclete of the movement,’ were among the Sunday visitors; and 
there were many others now long since forgotten. 

In her usual acidulous fashion Mrs. Lynn Linton characterizes Smith 
Williams, whose name will often turn up in this essay, as 


a man who fulfilled the Spanish proverb about him who speaks softly and writes 
harshly. In voice, manner, and conversation he was the gentlest creature imag- 
inable; but his letters were harsh and acrid, and no one could think more cruelly 
than he—no one wound more deeply when it came to the pen and ink contradic- 
tion of his mild words and half-hinted promises.’ 


I cannot help wondering if a novel of Mrs. Lynn Linton’s had been re- 
jected by the “reader” of Smith, Elder & Co. It is only fair to say 
that Charlotte Bronté’s letters lead one to form a somewhat different 
opinion of this man, who years before, by the way, had seen Keats off 
on his journey to Italy. When Charlotte Bronté finally met Williams, 
she described him to her friend Mary Taylor (Sept. 4, 1848) as ‘‘a pale, 
mild, stooping man of fifty, very much like a faded Tom Dixon.” 
George Henry Lewes was a very different sort of person. In 1847 he 
was just thirty years old, a year younger than Charlotte Bronté. He 
was by no means the Lewes that most people know as the “husband” 
of the famous George Eliot, the biographer of Goethe and editor of the 
Fortnightly Review. It was a far cry from the Bohemian Sundays at the 
Phalanstery to the brilliant, but sometimes rather constrained Sundays 
at the Priory. In the late forties, Lewes was a busy journalist who had 
tried his hand at many trades.* He had begun as a clerk in a notary’s 
office and had been in the counting house of a Russian merchant. He 
appears to have studied medicine, too. A descendant of actors, from the 
beginning he had shown interest in the theatre. He was a prominent 
member of Dickens’s amateur company; he even appeared on the pro- 
fessional stage, once in a play of his own and once as Shylock. In the 
fifties he became dramatic critic of the magazine which he and Thornton 
Hunt founded and edited, The Leader ; he also adapted several successful 
plays from the French. His career as a journalist began in the early 
forties, when he contributed articles on the drama—French, Italian, 
Spanish, German, as well as English—to half a dozen different maga- 
zines. He once boasted that he had an article in every one of the serious 


® Op. cit., p. 16. 7 Op. cit., p. 16. 
* I am indebted for some of the details in this paragraph to Professor Anna T. Kitchel’s 
valuable study, George Lewes and George Eliot (New York, 1933). Miss Kitchel does not 
even mention, however, the friendship between Lewes and Charlotte Bronté. 
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magazines “except the damned old Quarteriy.”*® By 1847, however, he 
had become interested in philosophy and in novel writing. He had just 
made a name for himself as the author of a long-popular Biographical 
History of Philosophy; and early in the year had published an unsuccess- 
ful novel, Ranthorpe—hence ‘“‘a fellow novelist” to Charlotte Bronté. 
When he wrote his first letter to her, he was already engaged on a second 
novel, to be published the following year by Smith, Elder & Co. It is 
not so bad as its title, Rose, Blanche, and Violet, would lead one to 
expect.'® 
Mrs. Lynn Linton disliked Lewes. To her he was 


a singularly plain man, deeply pitted with the small pox, with narrow jaws and 
somewhat drawn-in cheeks. He had bright, vivacious, and well-shaped eyes, a 
quantity of bright brown hair, and a flexible mouth of singular moistness. He 
was the first of the audacious men of my acquaintance, and about the most ex- 
treme. He had neither shame nor reticence in his choice of subjects, but would 
discourse on the most delicate matters of physiology with no more perception 
that he was transgressing the bounds of propriety than if he had been a learned 
savage. 


Mrs. Lynn Linton contrasts him with Thornton Hunt, whom she much 
prefers. Lewes, she asserts, 


had nothing of that strain of asceticism leading to martyrdom which ran through 
his friend’s character. Frankly sensual, frankly self-indulgent and enjoying, he 
was the born Epicurean—the natural Hedonist. Life to him meant love and 
pleasure; and he had that bright and expansive quality which makes pleasure 
and finds it everywhere. In work and in idleness, in the sans fagon of Bohemian- 
ism and in the more orderly amusements of conventional society—in scientific 
discussion and in empty persiflage, he was equally at home; and wherever he went 
there was a patch of intellectual sunshine in the room." 


The vitality of Lewes’s personality shines through this rather dis- 
approving portrait more strongly, I think, than it would through one 
of a more flattering sort. 

At this time Lewes had not even met Marian Evans. Her translation 
of Strauss’s Leben Jesu had appeared the previous year (1846), but the 
name of the translator of this influential work was not put on the title- 
page, and few had ever heard of her. She was still living with her father, 
near Coventry. When she came up to London in the early fifties, Mrs. 
Lynn Linton met her, too, and describes her as “essentially under-bred 
and provincial. . . . She held her hands and arms kangaroo fashion; was 


* F. Espinasse, Literary Recollections and Sketches (London, 1893), p. 276. 

10 Lewes was a great admirer of George Sand, whose first longer novel, written in 
collaboration with Jules Sandeau and published under the name “Jules Sand,” was called 
Rose et Blanche. 4 Op. cit., pp. 18-19. 4 Op. cit., pp. 25-26. 
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badly dressed; had an unwashed, unbrushed, unkempt look alto- 
gether.”"* Apparently Jane Eyre did not come to Marian Evans’s notice 
until the year following its publication. She then wrote to Charles Bray, 


“I have read Jane Eyre, and shall be glad to know what you admire in it. Al! 
self-sacrifice is good, but one would like it to be in a somewhat nobler cause than 
that of a diabolical law which chains a man soul and body toa putrefying carcase. 
However, the book is interesting; only I wish the characters would talk a little 
less like the heroes and heroines of police reports.’ 


She was more enthusiastic when Villette was published; perhaps Lewes, 
whom she then knew, had communicated to her some of his delight; and 
by then she had developed considerably. At any rate, the attitudes of 
both Marian Evans and Lewes towards Jane Eyre have a peculiar in- 
terest because in 1853 they were to be faced with a dilemma very similar 
to that which faced Jane and Rochester; only the obstacle in their case 
was not “a putrefying carcase,” like Mrs. Rochester, but “that pretty, 
rosebud-like woman,’”® Mrs. Lewes, who had twice run off with the 
“ascetic” Thornton Hunt and whose husband had condoned the adul- 
tery, thus rendering a divorce impossible. Marian Evans’s and Lewes’s 
choice was quietly to form an extra-legal “union” that lasted a quarter 
of a century, until Lewes’s death. 

In fact, if Charlotte Bronté had come up to London from her country 
parsonage and had first encountered Lewes in the Bohemian and 
Fourierist environment of the Phalanstery, she would have been as dis- 
turbed as Eliza Lynn—more disturbed, probably, and certainly more 
positive in her condemnation, for she was at the same time more puri- 
tanical and more passionate than Eliza Lynn. If Matthew Arnold’s 
manner displeased Miss Bronté “from its seeming foppery,’”!? what 
effect would have had the “‘audacious” manner of Lewes? But her friend- 
ship with him developed through correspondence; and words that might 
have repelled her, if uttered at the Phalanstery by the “flexible mouth 
of singular moistness,”’ made a different impression when put on paper. 

None of Lewes’s letters to Charlotte Bronté has survived, apparently, 
but one can make out the substance of them from her replies and from 
a few passages in her letters to Smith Williams. Even in his first letter 
Lewes appears to have seasoned his enthusiastic delight with some 
criticism, to have “‘sermonized” her, as he himself says. “Upon the whole 
he seems favourably inclined to the work,’’ Charlotte Bronté wrote to 


8 Op. cit., p. 95s 
4 J. W. Cross, George Eliot’s Life as Related in her Letters and Journals (New York: 
Harper, 1885), 1, 138. 6 Cross, op. cit., i, 220° 8 Linton, op. cit., p. 38. 

17 Shorter, op. cit., 1, 191-192. 
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Williams (Nov. 6, 1847), “though he hints disapprobation,” she added, 
“of the melodramatic portions.” Always abnormally sensitive to criti- 
cism, she defends herself at length in her letter to Lewes, written the 
same day, against this hint of disapprobation: 


You warn me to beware of melodrama, and you exhort me to adhere to the real. 
When I first began to write, so impressed was I with the truth of the principles 
you advocate, that I determined to take Nature and Truth as my sole guides, 
and to follow to their very footprints; I restrained imagination, eschewed ro- 
mance, repressed excitement; over-bright colouring, too, I avoided, and sought 
to produce something which should be soft, grave, and true. 


Here she is referring to The Professor, her first real novel, not published 
until after her death; and what she writes to Lewes is very like what she 
is to write two years later in the “Author’s Preface” of that book, in 
which she even uses the terms principles and the real. Her letter con- 
tinues: 


My work (a tale in one volume) being completed, I offered it to a publisher. He 
said it was original, faithful to nature, but he did not feel warranted in accepting 
it; such a work would not sell. I tried six publishers in succession; they all told 
me it was deficient in “startling incident” and “thrilling excitement,” that it 
would never suit the circulating libraries, and as it was on those libraries the suc- 
cess of works of fiction mainly depended, they could not undertake to publish 
what would be overlooked there. Jane Eyre was rather objected to at first, on 
the same grounds, but finally found acceptance. 


Now as Jane Eyre had been sent only to Smith, Elder & Co., this last 
remark seems to be an implied criticism of their “reader,” Smith 
Williams. 

The second half of the letter is still more interesting, for in it Charlotte 
Bronté brings up objections to Lewes’s criterion of the real; and the 
resulting opposition is the main theme of their correspondence. After 
urging him to “bestow a few words of enlightenment on the public who 
support the circulating libraries,’ she continues as follows: 


You advise me, too, not to stray far from the ground of experience, as I become 
weak when I enter the region of fiction; and you say “real experience is peren- 
nially interesting, and to all men.” I feel that this also is true; but, dear sir, is 
not the real experience of each individual very limited? And, if a writer dwells 
upon that solely or principally, is he not in danger of repeating himself, and also 
of becoming an egotist? Then, too, imagination is a strong, restless faculty, which 
claims to be heard and exercised: are we to be quite deaf to her cry, and insensate 
to her struggles? When she shows us bright pictures, are we never to look at 
them, and try to reproduce them? And when she is eloquent, and speaks rapidly 
and urgently in our ear, are we not to write to her dictation? 
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The opposition, then, is to be the real, “real experience,” against imagi- 
nation. When Charlotte Bronté asks whether we should not look at and 
try to reproduce the bright pictures which imagination shows us, her 
words vividly recall to my mind those many “Legends of Angria,”’ crea- 
tions of her girlhood, which are only now being published.’* Her words 
recall, too, a passage in Jane Eyre which appears to be a reference to 
those legends and which offers an explanation of their meaning to her, 
particularly when read together with her ‘Farewell to Angria.” She 
makes Jane realize: 

The restlessness was in my nature; it agitated me to pain sometimes. Then my 
sole relief was to walk along the corridor of the third story, backwards and for- 
wards, safe in the silence and solitude of the spot and allow my mind’s eye to 
dwell on whatever bright visions rose before it—and, certainly, they were many 
and glowing; to let my heart be heaved by the exultant movement, which, while 
it swelled it in trouble, expanded it with life; and, best of all, to open my inward 
ear to a tale that was never ended—a tale my imagination created, and narrated 
continuously; quickened with all of incident, life, fire, feeling, that I desired and 
had not in my actual existence.’ 


Imagination meant so much to Charlotte Bronté that she could not 
bear to have it attacked, even by implication. 

She had intended to await Lewes’s critical sentence with fortitude, 

but before his review appeared in Fraser she had found a reason to 
write him a second letter (Nov. 22, 1847). “I have now read Ranthor pe,” 
it begins abruptly. Apparently Williams, or possibly Lewes himself, had 
told her the name of the novel, for it had been published anonymously. 
Her letter continues, 
I could not get it till a day or two ago, but I have got it and read it at last; and in 
reading Ranthorpe I have read a new book—not a reprint—not a reflection of 
any other book, but a new book. I did not know such books were written now. 
It is very different to any of the popular works of fiction; it fills the mind with 
fresh knowledge. Your experience and your convictions are made the reader’s; 
and to an author, at least, they have a value and an interest quite unusual. 


Ranthor pe is concerned, by the way, with the difficulties of a struggling 
young author in London—hence Charlotte Bronté’s last remark. Sig- 
nificant, it seems to me, in view of Lewes’s emphasis on “real experi- 
ence,” is her assertion that his experience and his convictions are made 
the reader’s. But the continuation of the letter shows how seriously she 
is now prepared to take Lewes’s opinions. 


18 The Spell. An Extravaganza. An Unpublished Novel by Charlotte Bronté. Edited with 
an Introduction by George Edwin MacLean (Oxford, 1931). Legends of Angria. Compiled 
from the Early Writings of Charlotte Bronté by Fannie E. Ratchford with the collabora- 
tion of William Clyde DeVane (New Haven, 1933). 19 Jane Eyre, Chap. xm. 
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I await your criticism on Jane Eyre now with other sentiments than I enter- 
tained before the perusal of Ranthorpe. You were a stranger to me. I did not 
particularly respect you. I did not feel that your praise or blame would have any 
special weight. I knew little of your right to condemn or approve. Now I am in- 
formed on these points. You will be severe; your last letter taught me as much. 
Well! I shall try to extract good out of your severity; and besides, though I am 
now sure you are a just, discriminating man, yet being mortal, you must be 
fallible; and if any part of your censure galls me too keenly to the quick—gives 
me deadly pain—I shall for the present disbelieve it, and put it quite aside, till 
such time as I feel able to receive it without torture. 


Lewes’s review was concerned with several new novels; its title was 
“Recent Novels: French and English’”® (among the French novels were 
Balzac’s Le Cousin Pons and George Sand’s Piccinino); and he had 
embarked with what he called “gossip about novels in general.’’ It is, 
in fact, a clear statement of his principles, in which he reiterates his 
belief in the real. He writes: 


To give our criticisms their just significance, we may make a brief confession of 
our peculiar tastes. What we most heartily enjoy and applaud, is truth in the 
delineation of life and character: incidents however, wonderful, adventures how- 
ever perilous, are almost as naught when compared with the deep and lasting 
interest excited by any thing like a correct representation of life. That, indeed, 
seems to us to be Art, and the only Art we care to applaud. To make our meaning 
precise we should say that Fielding and Miss Austen are the greatest novelists 
in our language. Scott has greater invention, more varied powers, a more poetical 
and pictorial imagination; but although his delineation of character is generally 
true, as far as it goes, it is never deep; and his deficiences are singularly apparent, 
when, as in St. Ronan’s Well, he ventures into the perilous sphere of contempo- 
rary life... . We have merely to record an individual opinion, that great, in- 
deed, astonishing as Scott’s powers of attraction are, we would rather have 
written Pride and Prejudice, or Tom Jones, than any of the Waverley Novels. . . . 
[Scott] had not that singular faculty of penetrating into the most secret recesses 
of the heart, and of showing us a character in its inward and outward workings, 
in its involuntary self-betrayals and subtle self-sophistications. . . . In spite of 
the sense of incongruity which besets us in the words prose Shakspeare, we con- 
fess the greatness of Miss Austen, her marvellous dramatic power, seems more 
than any thing in Scott akin to the greatest quality in Shakspeare. 


Lewes’s statement here of his critical position is very interesting when 
looked at in historical perspective. The late George Saintsbury once said 
that the middle of the nineteenth century ‘“‘was one of the nadirs of 
English criticism’’—he was then writing, however, of Matthew Arnold.” 


2 Fraser’s Magazine for Town and Country, xxxvi (Dec., 1847), 686-695. 
™ George Saintsbury, Matthew Arnold (Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood & 
Sons, 1899), p. 10. 
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In his History of English Criticism he devotes several pages to Lewes,” 
but takes up only one book of his, The Principles of Success in Literature, 
a book written more or less to order, twenty years after this review, at 
a time when Lewes was devoting himself to the sciences, especially 
physiological psychology. The Principles is perhaps the least interesting 
of all Lewes’s books. His earlier essays, most of which have never been 
reprinted, are much better; and, taken together, represent what seems 
to me the most striking characteristic of English literary criticism in 
the middle of the century—the transition from one set of critical prin- 
ciples to another. Lewes began with a decided Romantic bias; he ended 
as a champion of “realism.” Now the terms realism and realistic were 
not used in connection with art and literature until the decade following 
this review in Fraser: the earliest examples which the New English 
Dictionary gives of both terms so used are from the year 1856. They 
were not so used, that is, until the spirit or way of looking at things 
which they describe was manifesting itself in art and literature con- 
spicuously enough to demand new labels. In his review Lewes uses the 
phrases “truth in the delineation of life and character,” ‘‘a correct 
representation of life’’; in his letter to Charlotte Bronté he spoke of “‘the 
real,” “real experience.” His terminology, therefore, is a groping towards 
the notion that is not to become firmly established until the latter part 
of the century. My suggestion is that his criticism shows this transition 
as well as that of any other critic, that his criticism was in fact influential 
in bringing about the transition, and that his interest in science has an 
important bearing on the change. Lewes is particularly good as a dra- 
matic critic; he “was probably the most highly-trained thinker,” 
William Archer said of him, “who ever applied himself to the study of 
theatrical art in England.” Lewes began with a great admiration for 
the Elizabethan drama; and he ended by defending, at the expense of 
the Elizabethan drama, another sort of drama entirely—modern realistic 
drama. This interest in the drama manifests itself when he turns to 
criticism of the novel: his two favorites, Fielding and Jane Austen, are 
still, perhaps, the most notable novelists in English who constructed 
their novels on what Aristotle called that “first principle, and, as it were, 
the soul of a tragedy,” and placed first among the six elements: plot. 
The following of this principle leads in practice to the formulation, by 
the dramatist or novelist, of a preconceived idea of the organization of 
his work, to the keeping of the end in view at all times, and to the 
subordination of everything else. At the other extreme would be such 
® A History of English Criticism (New York, n.d.), pp. 493-495. 


* W. Archer and R. W. Lowe,"ed., Dramatic Essays by John Forster and George Henry 
Lewes (London, 1896), Intro., p. xliii. 
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novelists as Thackeray, Trollope, and the earlier Dickens. I think that 
Lewes had this principle in mind, though he had others, too, when he 
spoke of Jane Austen’s “dramatic power”’—at any rate, he speaks of it 
in connection with Jane Austen in a later letter to Charlotte Bronté; 
and we shall see, also, what she thought of it. Lewes’s championship of 
realism, in addition to having a general influence on the course which 
English drama took in the later nineteenth century, had also, in com- 
bination with his championship of “‘the dramatic”’ in fiction, a particular 
influence on the novels of George Eliot. 

To return to his review in Fraser: coming finally to Jane Eyre, with 
its subtitle “An Autobiography,” he applies the principles he has enun- 
ciated: he emphasizes not only the real but “‘rea] experience.”’ He writes: 


Reality—deep significant reality—is the great characteristic of the book. It is 
an autobiography—not, perhaps, in the naked facts and circumstances, but in 
the actual suffering and experience. The form may be changed, and here and 
there some incidents invented; but the spirit remains such as it was. The machin- 
ery of the story may have been borrowed, but by means of this machinery the 
authoress [Lewes assumed from the beginning that Currer Bell was a woman] 
is unquestionably setting forth her own experience. This gives the book its charm: 
it is soul speaking to soul; it is an utterance from the depths of a struggling, suf- 
fering, much enduring spirit: suspiria de profundis! 


It is only after asserting that Jane Eyre rises ‘“‘into the exalted region of 
art” that Lewes admits: 


there are some defects in it—defects which the excellence of the rest only brings 
into stronger relief. There is, indeed, too much melodrama and improbability, 
which smack of the circulating library—we allude particularly to the mad wife 
and all that relates to her, and to the wanderings of Jane when she quits Thorn- 
field; yet even those parts are powerfully executed. 


He concludes by advising the novelist: “Keep reality distinctly before 
you, and paint it as accurately as you can: invention will never equal 
the effect of truth.” 

The review made a deep impression on Charlotte Bronté. “Mr. Lewes 
is very lenient,”’ she wrote to Smith Williams (Dec. 11, 1847), “I antici- 
pated a degree of severity which he has spared me.” But it was not 
merely the laudatory tone which impressed her. “This notice differs 
from all the other notices,’ her letter continues. ““He must be a man of 
no ordinary mind: there is a strange sagacity evinced in some of his 
remarks ...” This last refers, probably, to Lewes’s assertion that “‘the 
authoress is unquestionably setting forth her own experience’’: he had 
divined, in other words, that the writer was a woman and that she was 
writing down, under a thin veil of fiction, happenings in her own life. 
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But there may have been in her mind, also, the thought of a piece of 
advice which Lewes had offered in his review. He had written: 


When we see a young writer exhibiting such remarkable power as there is in 
Jane Eyre, it is natural that we should ask, Is this experience drawn from an 
abundant source, or is it only the artistic mastery over small materials? Because, 
according as this question is answered, there are two suggestions to be made. 
Has the author seen much more and felt much more than what is here communi- 
cated? Then let new works continue to draw from this rich storehouse. Has the 
author led a quiet, secluded life, uninvolved in the great vortex of the world, 
undisturbed by varied passions, untried by strange calamities? Then let new 
works be planned and executed with excessive circumspection; for, unless a novel 
be built out of real experience it can have no real success. All the craft in the cir- 
culating library will not make that seem true which is not true—will not affect 
the reader after his curiosity is satisfied. 


The emphasis which Lewes puts on the second suggestion makes plain 
his belief that it, not the first, corresponds to the true state of affairs; 
and so Charlotte Bronté assumes, as her next letter to him will show. 
In this letter to Williams, however, she goes on to declare that her 
experience is even more limited than Lewes realizes. This letter con- 
tinues: 

Yet he is not always right. I am afraid if he knew how much I write from intui- 
tion, how little from actual knowledge, he would think me presumptuous ever 
to have written at all. Iam sure such would be his opinion if he knew the narrow 
bounds of my attainments, the limited scope of my reading. 


These last two phrases furnish a clue, perhaps, to the origin of her 
third letter to Lewes. She was uncertain whether she should send her 
thanks to him for his review; she did write a note, she told Williams in 
a letter of January 4, 1848; 


but then it occurred to me that he did not require the author’s thanks, and I 
feared it would be superfluous to send it, therefore I refrained; however, though 
I have not expressed gratitude, I have felt it. 


In his review Lewes had praised very highly a novel which she had 
never read, so limited was the scope of her reading; and just as when he 
first wrote her she had procured a copy of Ranthor pe and read it, so now, 
coming upon Lewes’s praise of Pride and Prejudice, she procured and 
read it too. It was the reading of Pride and Prejudice, I suspect, in an 
attempt to enlarge the narrow bounds of her attainments, that led her, 
in spite of what she told Williams, to write on January 12, not a note, 
but a rather long letter. But she approaches Jane Austen slowly. After 
thanking Lewes for his “generous review” she says that she is glad he 
told her her faults plainly in private, “for in your public notice you touch 
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on them so lightly, I should perhaps have passed them over, thus in- 
dicated, with too little reflection.” If Lewes had been long acquainted 
with all the peculiarities of her character, he could not have hit on a 
better, a more tactful way of impressing his principles upon her. She 
goes on: 

I mean to observe your warning about being careful how I undertake new works; 
my stock of materials is not abundant, but very slender; and besides, neither my 
experience, my acquirements, nor my powers are sufficiently varied to justify 
my ever becoming a frequent writer. I tell you this because your article in Fraser 
left in me an uneasy impression that you were disposed to think better of the 
author of Jane Eyre (she is still trying to conceal that she is a woman] deserved; 
and I would rather you had a correct than a flattering opinion of me, even 
though I should never see you. 

In the next paragraph she returns to the charge of melodrama which 
he had brought up in his first letter and reiterated in his review. 

If I ever do write another book, I think I will have nothing of what you call 
“melodrama”; I think so, but I am not sure. I think, too, I will endeavour to 
follow the counsel which shines out of Miss Austen’s “mild eyes,’ “to finish more 
and be more subdued” [she is quoting from his letter, apparently] but neither am 
I sure of that. 

Again she is disturbed by the unanalyzed connection in her own mind 
between melodrama and imagination. In girlhood imagination had always 
led her into the melodramatic land of Angria. She is not “sure,” she goes 
on to say, because she believes that 

when authors write best, or, at least, when they write most fluently, an influence 
seems to waken in them, which becomes their master—which will have its own 
way—putting out of view all behests but its own, dictating certain words, and 
insisting on their being used, whether vehement or measured in their nature; 
new-moulding characters, giving unthought-of turns to incidents, rejecting care- 
fully elaborated old ideas, and suddenly creating and adopting new ones. Is it 
not so? And should we try to counteract this influence? Can we indeed counter- 
act it? 

With this passage to supplement and clarify the defense of imagination 

in her first letter and in Jane Eyre, we now know exactly that we are 
in the midst of that “great struggle about what they call Classical and 
Romantic.” The vocabulary, even the rhythms of her prose, compel us 
to remember the eloquent defense of another Romantic: 
. .. for the mind in creation is as a fading coal, which some invisible influence, 
like an inconstant wind awakens to transitory brightness; this power arises from 
within, like the colour of a flower which fades and changes as it is developed, and 
the conscious portions of our nature are unprophetic either of its approach or its 
departure.™ 


% Shelley, A Defense of Poetry. 
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With her influence awakening within the author, with her dictation, her 
bright pictures, her glowing visions, Charlotte Bronté seems to be talking 
with the impassioned accents of Shelley. Yet I cannot recall a single 
reference to Shelley in all her writings. She is probably putting into 
words and defending the method of composition which to her is merely 
an experienced reality. To her, imagination is a synthetic and magica] 
power more valuable than “that singular faculty of penetrating into the 
most secret recesses of the heart, and of showing us a character in its 
inward and outward workings, in its involuntary self-betrayals and 
subtle self-sophistications,’’ which Lewes demands. Lewes insists on the 
value of the analytical faculty, of the analytical exploration of reality, 
which presumes a detached, an objective, even a judicial attitude on he 
part of the writer. With his praise of Pride and Prejudice and Tom Jones 
he is, of course, upholding the Classical standard. And Charlotte Bronté 
is incredulous; she cannot understand. She finally bursts out: 


Why do you like Miss Austen so very much? I am puzzled on that point. What 
induced you to say that you would have rather written Pride and Prejudice or 
Tom Jones, than any of the Waverley Novels? I had not seen Pride and Prejudice 
till I read that sentence of yours, and then I got the book. And what did I find? 
An accurate daguerreotyped portrait of a commonplace face; a carefully fenced, 
highly cultivated garden, with neat borders and delicate flowers; but no glance 
of a bright, vivid physiognomy, no open country, no fresh air, no blue hill, no 
bonny beck. I should hardly like to live with her ladies and gentlemen, in their 
elegant but confined houses. These observations will probably irritate you, but 
I shall run the risk. Now I can understand admiration of George Sand; for though 
I never saw any of her works which I admired throughout (even Consuelo, which 
is the best, or the best that I have read, appears to me to couple strange ex- 
travagance with wondrous excellence), yet she has a grasp of mind which, if I 
cannot fully comprehend, I can very deeply respect: she is sagacious and pro- 
found; Miss Austen is only shrewd and observant. 


This passage discloses, almost involuntarily, her final criterion: the 
desire, in reading fiction as well as in writing it, for some region in which 
she would like to live, some sort of compensation for a drab life. 

To this letter Lewes replied immediately, and it is a pity his letter has 
not survived, for he appears, to use Charlotte Bronté’s own words, to 
have corrected her “crude remarks on the subject of the ‘influence’.” 
“Well,” she continues (Jan. 18, 1848), “I accept your definition of what 
the effects of that influence should be; I recognise the wisdom of your 
rules for its regulation. .. .”” Her submissiveness is from our point of 
view a little disappointing: if she had objected we could have made out 
to some extent Lewes’s opinion. It is plain, at least, that in imagination 
he insists on the “judgment ever awake and steady self-possession.”’ But 
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after her moment of submissiveness the storm breaks. “What a strange 
lecture comes next in your letter!’’ she exclaims, and then plunges vig- 
orously into her Defense of Poetry. 


You say I must familiarise my mind with the fact that ““Miss Austen is not a 
poetess, has no ‘sentiment’” (you scornfully enclose the word in inverted 
commas), ‘‘no eloquence, none of the ravishing enthusiasm of poetry”; and then 
you add, I must “learn to acknowledge her as one of the greatest artists, of the 
greatest painters of human character, and one of the writers with the nicest sense 
of means to an end that ever lived.” The last point only will I ever acknowledge. 
Can there be a great artist without poetry? What I call—what I will bend to, 
as a great artist, then—cannot be destitutute of the divine gift. But by poetry, 
I am sure, you understand something different to what I do, as you do by 
“sentiment.”’ It is poetry, as I comprehend the word, which elevates that mascu- 
line George Sand, and makes out of something coarse something godlike. It is 
“sentiment,” in my sense of the term—sentiment jealously hidden, but genuine, 
which extracts the venom from that formidable Thackeray, and converts what 
might be corrosive poison into purifying elixir. ... Miss Austen being, as you 
say, without “sentiment,” without poetry, maybe is sensible, real (more real 
than irue), but she cannot be great. I submit to your anger, which I have now 
excited (for have I not questioned the perfection of your darling?); the storm 
may pass over me. Nevertheless I will, when I can (I do not know when that will 
be, as I have no access to a circulating library), diligently peruse all Miss Austen’s 
works, as you recommend. 


It is fitting, after the storm, that there should be a lull in the cor- 
respondence for about a year and a half. But during this period in 
Charlotte Bronté’s letters there are references to Lewes. His novel, 
Rose, Blanche, and Violet, appeared in the spring of 1848; and, sending 
her opinion of it to Smith Williams (April 26, 1848), she finds in it ‘‘the 
same power” as in Ranthorpe, 


but more fully developed. The author’s character is seen in every page, which 
makes the book interesting—far more interesting than any story could do; 
but it is what the writer himself says that attracts, far more than what he puts 
into the mouths of his characters. G. H. Lewes is, to my perception, decidedly 
the most original character in the book. 


Comments such as this show her growing interest in the man as well! as 
in his principles; but though there are several of the same sort, I should 
like to pass on to the next letter to Smith Williams (May 1, 1848), in 
which she says that were she privileged to address Mr. Lewes, and were 
it wise or becoming to say to him exactly what one thinks, she would 
utter words to this effect: 


You have a sound, clear judgment as far as it goes, but I conceive it to be 
limited; your standard of talent is high, but I cannot acknowledge it to be the 
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highest; you are deserving of all attention when you lay down the law on prin- 
ciples, but you are to be resisted when you dogmatise on feelings. To a certain 
point, Mr. Lewes, you can go, but no farther. Be as sceptical as you please on 
whatever lies beyond a certain intellectual limit; the mystery will never be 
cleared up to you, for that limit you will never overpass. Not all your learning, 
not all your reading, not all your sagacity, not all your perseverance can help 
you over one viewless line—one boundary as impassable as it is invisible. To 
enter that sphere man must be born within it; and untaught peasants have 
there drawn their first breath, while learned philosophers have striven hard til! 
old age to reach it, and have never succeeded.” I should not dare, nor would it 
be right, to say this to Mr. Lewes, but I cannot help thinking it both of him 
and many others who have a great name in the world. 


The year and a half that elapsed before the correspondence was re- 
sumed was a trying period for Charlotte Bronté. First her brother Bran- 
well died, then Emily, and finally Anne. She herself was often ill. But 
the event most relevant here is the writing of her third novel, Shirley, 
the publication of which in October, 1849, reopened her correspondence 
with Lewes. Many passages in her letters touch on the writing of Shirley, 
but one from a letter written after its publication (Sept. 5, 1850) sums 
up, in her own words, how she wrote it. She is speaking of an appreciative 
article by Sidney Dobell, published in the Palladium (Sept., 1850): 


Yet, you see, even here, Shirley is disparaged in comparison with Jane Eyre, 
and yet I took great pains with Shirley. I did not hurry; I tried to do my best, 
and my own impression was that it was not inferior to the former work; indeed 
I had bestowed on it more time, thought, and anxiety: but great part of it was 
written under the shadow of impending calamity . . . 


Her emphasis on the great pains which she took reminds us of what she 
had written to Lewes: “I mean to observe your warning about being 
careful how I undertake new works.” 

The correspondence so far, though it may have brought us closer to 
the problems of writing fiction as she herself saw them, has seemed rather 
to make her more conscious of the aims and methods which she had 
already followed, and to make her defend these vigorously, than to 
change them. But open Shirley and read the second paragraph: 


If you think, from this prelude, that anything like a romance is preparing for 
you, reader, you never were more mistaken. Do you anticipate sentiment, and 
poetry, and reverie? Do you expect passion, and stimulus, and melodrama? Calm 
your expectations; reduce them to a lowly standard. Something real, cool, and 
solid lies before you; something unromantic as Monday morning, when all who 
have work wake with the consciousness that they must rise and betake them- 
selves thereto. It is not positively affirmed that you shall not have a taste of the 
exciting, perhaps towards the middle and close of the meal, but it is resolved 
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that the first dish set upon the table shall be one that a Catholic—ay, even an 
Anglo-Catholic—might eat on Good Friday in Passion Week: it shall be cold 
lentils and vinegar without oil; it shall be unleavened bread with bitter herbs, 
and no roast lamb. 


This paragraph speaks for itself; it shows clearly just how deep an im- 
pression Lewes’s principles had made, in spite of her revulsion. The 
letters of no other person, no other review seem to have affected her in 
at all the same way. The paragraph is evidence that in Shirley she was 
at least attempting to follow Lewes’s principles, and that Lewes himself 
was in her mind. She was not indebted to him for the material; his in- 
fluence was in matters of artistic aim and presentation; and it is there- 
fore useless to look for his imprint on any particular passages; if it is 
there, it is diffused throughout the entire novel. 

There is no indication that Lewes noticed this paragraph, for, when he 
wrote Charlotte Bronté, after reading Shirley, he announced a discovery 
which occupied her attention, almost exclusively, in her reply. He had 
discovered that “Currer Bell” was Charlotte Bronté; he had been told, 
he said, by a former schoolfellow of hers. This was very distressing to 
Charlotte Bronté; she had made every effort to have her novels judged 
as novels, not as the products of a Victorian woman’s mind. She wrote 
in her fifth letter to Lewes, on November 1, 1849: 


I wish you did not think me a woman. I wish all reviewers believed ‘‘Currer 
Bell” to be a man; they would be more just to him. You will, I know, keep meas- 
uring me by some standard of what you deem becoming to my sex; where | 
am not what you consider graceful you will condemn me... Come what will, 
I cannot, when I write, think always of myself and of what is elegant and 
charming in femininity; it is not on those terms, or with such ideas, I ever took 
penin hand... 


Lewes’s discovery had aggravated an agitation which she had been feel- 
ing for some time, but which had become particularly acute as the date 
for the publication of her new novel grew near. One critic, for instance, 
had said that “if Jane Eyre be the production of a woman, she must be 
a woman unsexed”; another had “pronounced it “odious” if the work 
of a woman (Letter to W. S. Williams, August 16, 1849). The whole 
question made her nervous and angry and apprehensive. She worried 
about Shirley. “Do you think this book will strengthen the idea that 
Currer Bell is a woman... ?” she asked Smith Williams anxiously 
(Sept. 17, 1849). This was her state of mind when the letter from Lewes 
arrived; and when the reviews of Shirley began to appear, soon after, 
and in them the whole subject began to be discussed anew, she grew still 
more agitated. “Why can they not be content to take Currer Bell for 
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a man?” she asked her publisher, James Taylor (Nov. 6, 1849). “I imag- 
ined, mistakenly it now appears, that Shirley bore fewer traces of a 
female hand than Jane Eyre...” 

This preoccupation may be the reason she makes no reference, in her 
letter to Lewes, to the statements she had made in the second paragraph 
of Shirley. In his letter Lewes had objected to the portrayal of the curates 
at the beginning of the novel; and the same day she wrote to him (Nov. 1, 
1849) she mentioned this in a letter to Smith Williams: ““Mr. Lewes does 
not like the opening chapter,” she wrote, ‘“‘wherein he resembles you.” 
Rut she ends with a defense which indicates how she has shifted her 
position and absorbed the principles of Lewes: “Is the first chapter dis- 
gusting or vulgar? I¢ is not, it is real.’’ If she had said this to Lewes he 
might have turned her own distinction against her and retorted with 
her own criticism of Jane Austen: “more real than true.’’ It is essential 
to have clearly in mind these two points, both that Charlotte Bronté 
had written Shirley with Lewes’s principles in view and that she had a 
horror of public discussions of her sex, in order to understand her recep- 
tion of his article, devoted entirely to Shirley, which appeared in the 
Edinburgh Review for January, 1850. She had urged him to be frank. 
She had written (Nov. 1, 1849): 


Standing afar off, I now watch to see what will become of Shirley. My expecta- 
tions are very low, and my anticipations somewhat sad and bitter; still, I ear- 
nestly conjure you to say honestly what you think; flattery would be worse than 
vain; there is no consolation in flattery. 


But there was still less consolation in what Lewes did say, for the first 
five or six pages of his article in the Edinburgh are devoted to general 
reflections on ‘female literature,” which he then proceeds to apply to 
Shirley. He—Lewes—whose advice she had taken, whose principles she 
had followed, was doing exactly what Charlotte Bronté dreaded, reveal- 
ing that she was a woman and measuring her by his standard of what he 
deemed becoming to her sex; and he was doing it after she had told him 
distinctly how she felt on the subject. She wrote to Williams (Jan. 10, 
1850): 

I have received and perused the Edinburgh Review,—it is very brutal and savage. 


I am not angry with Lewes, but I wish in future he would let me alone, and not 
write again what makes me feel so cold and sick as I am feeling just now. 


To Lewes she wrote her sixth letter, “rather in the style,” as Mrs. 
Gaskell says, “of Anne Countess of Pembroke, Dorset, and Mont- 
gomery’””*—a note of one sentence: “I can be on my guard against my 
enemies, but God deliver me from my friends!” 


% Edinburgh Review, cLxxxim (1850), 153-173. % Gaskell, op. cit., p. 342. 
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All this seems very ironical when we remember that less than eight 
years later Lewes was to stage-manage the introduction of Marian 
Evans as a novelist under the name of “George Eliot.” The correspond- 
ence with Charlotte Bronté takes on the appearance of a dress rehearsal. 
Turning to George Eliot’s memorandum on “How I came to write 
fiction,” we find that Lewes’s methods and principles did not change. 
George Eliot writes:?? 

He distrusted—indeed, disbelieved in—my possession of any dramatic power .. . 
his prevalent impression was, that though I could hardly write a poor novel, my 
effort would want the highest quality of fiction—dramatic presentation. 


These words recall his praise in Fraser’s Magazine of the ‘‘marvellous 
dramatic power” of Jane Austen, which was “akin to the greatest quality 
in Shakspeare.” In sending the manuscript of Amos Barton to John 
Blackwood, Lewes even mentions Jane Austen: “We have had abundant 
religious stories, polemical and doctrinal,” he writes, touching on 
“realism,” “but since the Vicar and Miss Austen, no stories representing 
the clergy like every other class, with the humors, sorrows, and troubles 
of other men.’”® In his next letter to Blackwood Lewes uses a phrase 
which further illuminates what he means by dramatic: “It struck me 
... as exhibiting, in a high degree,” he says of Amos Barton,?® “that 
faculty which I find to be the rarest of all—viz., the dramatic ventrilo- 
quism.”’ After these passages it is not surprising to discover that in the 
list of books which George Eliot read while writing Mr. Gilfil’s Love 
Story appears the name of Mansfield Park®® and that a few months later 
she was re-reading Amelia, from which she chose a motto, eventually 
rejected, for the Scenes of Clerical Life.** Soon after the publication of 
the Scenes as a book, in January, 1858, the following entry appears in 
George Eliot’s Journal: 

The other night we looked into the life of Charlotte Bronté, to see how long it 
was before Jane Eyre came into demand at the libraries, and we found it was not 
until six weeks after publication. It is just three weeks now since I heard news 
of the subscription for my book.” 


But unlike Charlotte Bronté, George Eliot had no difficulty in keeping 
her sex and identity secret; she revealed her real name, in fact, only 
because a man, a Mr. Liggins, claimed—and others believed him when 
he claimed—to be George Eliot. Marian Evans is still known by her 
masculine name. Only Dickens guessed that the author of Scenes of 


27 Cross, op. cit., 1, 298-299. %8 Op. cit., 1, 301. 
29 Op. cit., 1, 303.—The Warden had appeared the previous year, but without making 
any great stir. 3° Cross, op. cit., 1, 306. 3 Op. cit., 1, 344. 


® Op. cit., 11, 9. 
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Clerical Life was a woman,* though Mrs. Carlyle spoke of “those beauti- 
ful feminine touches in his book.’”™ Most people, however, insisted that 
the author was a man. John Blackwood, who was in on the secret, calle« 
on the Leweses one day “and chatted very pleasantly,” George Eliot 
writes in her Journal, ““—told us that Thackeray spoke very highly of 
the Scenes, and said they were not written by a woman. Mrs. Blackwood 
is sure they are not written by a woman. Mrs. Oliphant, the novelist, too, 
is confident on the same side.’ 

Charlotte Bronté was as angry with Lewes for revealing her secret 
as he himself might have been if Blackwood had revealed the secret of 
George Eliot. But at that time Lewes did not understand. He afterwards 
told Mrs. Gaskell: 


Seeing that she was unreasonable because angry, I wrote to remonstrate with her 
on quarrelling with the severity and frankness of a review, which certainl, 
was dictated by real admiration and real friendship: even under its objections 
the friend’s voice could be heard.* 


He received a reply the tone of which he characterized as “‘cavalier.”’ 
Charlotte Bronté wrote her seventh letter to him, on January 19, 1850: 


I will tell you why I was so hurt by that review in the Edinburgh—not because 
its criticism was keen or its blame sometimes severe; not because its praise was 
stinted (for, indeed, I think you give me quite as much praise as I deserve), but 
because after I had said earnestly that I wished critics would judge me as an 
author, not as a woman, you so roughly—I even thought so cruelly—handled 
the question of sex. I dare say you meant no harm, and perhaps you will not 
now be able to understand why I was so grieved at what you will probably deem 
such a trifle; but grieved I was, and indignant too. There was a passage or two 
which you did quite wrong to write. However, I will not bear malice against you 
for it; I know what your nature is: it is not a bad or unkind one, though you 
would often jar terribly on some feelings with whose recoil and quiver you could 
not possibly sympathise. I imagine you are both enthusiastic and implacable, 
as you are at once sagacious and careless; you know much and discover much, 
but you are in such a hurry to tell it all you never give yourself time to think how 
your reckless eloquence may affect others; and, what is more, if you knew how 
it did affect them, you would not much care. However, I shake hands with you: 
you have excellent points; you can be generous. I still feel angry, and think I do 
well to be angry; but it is the anger one experiences for rough play rather than 
for foul play.—I am yours, with a certain respect, and more chagrin, Currer 
Bell. 


This soreness and bitterness remained with Charlotte Bronté for some 
months. ‘‘Lewes’s letter made me laugh,” she wrote to Ellen Nussey 
(Jan. 28, 1850), referring, apparently, to his reply to the letter which I 


% Op. cit., u, 3. * Op. cit., 11, 8. % Op. cit., 1, 11. *% Op. cit., p. 342. 
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have just quoted, “I cannot respect him more for it.’’ But her interest 
in this man whom she had never met did not die. There are several 
other references to him in her letters to Ellen Nussey and to Smith 
Williams. Lewes and Thornton Hunt had started their magazine, the 
Leader, at the beginning of 1850; and in speaking of it Charlotte Bronté 
wrote to James Taylor (May 22, 1850): 


I wanted, amongst other things, to ask you the real names of some of the con- 
tributors, and also what Lewes writes besides his “Apprenticeship of Life.’’ I 
always think the article headed ‘‘Literature”’ is his. 


It is interesting that in those days of anonymous reviewing she was 
making an effort to follow his work. The falling-out over the article in 
the Edinburgh seems eventually to have had the effect, even though their 
correspondence practically ceased, of making them, if not better friends, 
then, let us say, more intimate. Before it, for instance, Charlotte Bronté 
spoke of him in her letters to others as “Mr. Lewes”’; after it, she referred 
to him quite familiarly as ‘““Lewes.” 

The beneficial effects which Lewes’s criticisms had on her writing 
remain to be examined. Not all of his article in the Edinburgh was taken 
up with the “woman question”; a good part of it is, in my estimation, 
the most acute criticism of Shirley that has yet appeared. No critic, it 
seems to me, has perceived the reason for the failure of the novel and 
expressed it better than Lewes. “In Jane Eyre,” he wrote, “life was 
viewed from the standing point of individual experience; in Shirley that 
standing point is frequently abandoned, and the artist paints only a 
panorama of which she, as well as you, are but spectators.”” Here Lewes 
puts his finger on the fundamental mistake that Charlotte Bronté made. 
The criticism continues, showing perhaps the influence of Coleridge: 


Hence the unity of Jane Eyre, in spite of its clumsy and improbable contrivances, 
was great and effective: the fire of one passion fused the discordant materials 
into one mould. But in Shirley all unity, in consequence of defective art, is want- 
ing. There is no passionate link; nor is there any artistic fusion, or intergrowth, 
by which one part evolves itself from another. Hence its falling-off in interest, 
coherent movement, and life... 


A little later in his article Lewes elaborates this criticism: 


Again we say that Shirley cannot be received as a work of art. It is not a pic- 
ture; but a portfolio of random sketches for one or more pictures. The authoress 
never seems distinctly to have made up her mind as to what she was to do; 
whether to describe the habits and manners of Yorkshire and its social aspects 
in the days of King Lud, or to paint character, or to tell a love story. All are by 
turns attempted and abandoned; and the book consequently moves slowly, and 
by starts—leaving behind it no distinct or satisfactory impression. Power is 
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stamped on various parts of it; power unmistakable, but often misapplied. Cur- 
rer Bell has much yet to learn,—and, especially, the discipline of her own 
tumultuous energies. 


One can see how here, as before, Lewes’s criticism is directed towards 
the artistic aim of the writer and the method of presentation. With his 
emphasis on the point of view, his analogy of the picture, and his cri- 
terion of the work of art, he sounds like Henry James. Lewes could not 
know that almost every character in Shirley was drawn from actual life, 
was “‘real experience,” he could not know that Charlotte Bronté was 
following his advice in this respect; but he perceived, with only two 
novels, Jane Eyre and Shirley, before him, that the aim and method of 
the first was superior. With all four of Charlotte Bronté’s novels before 
us, and with her letters as well, we may take a somewhat wider survey. 
The fundamental fault of Shirley is, as Lewes suggests, that in it the 
writer abandoned the first person. I do not know whether it has ever 
been pointed out before that this is the only one of her novels which is 
written in the third person.*’ So strong, in fact, was her impulse to be- 
come some one else, even though it was only a projection of herself, and 
to see all events through the eyes of this person, that when she wrote 
Shirley in the third person, but with the intrusion, now and then of the 
author’s “I,” she became, I feel, a kind of official Charlotte Bronté—or, 
to use the name which she herself took—she became Mr. Currer Bell, 
omniscient novelist. Her preoccupation with concealing her sex and her 
imagining “that Shirley bore fewer traces of a female hand than Jane 
Eyre” thus take on new significance. Writing as Currer Bell, then, she 
unfortunately chose material with which she was incapable of dealing, 
of which she had insufficient knowledge, about which she could not feel 
strongly, but material with which Mr. Bell, a gentleman of wide in- 
tellectual interests and a social conscience, would naturally be concerned. 
This réle led her to deal with what Lewes called “the habits and manners 
of Yorkshire in its social aspects in the days of King Lud.” It led her to 
those pompous pronouncements of which the second paragraph of 
Shirley, already quoted, is a favorable specimen. 


37 Jane Eyre is told by a character with whom Charlotte Bronté identifies herself: as 
Lewes said, it is an autobiography. The Professor, her first novel, is the autobiography of 
a man, William Crimsworth; and if one examines it closely one can catch glimpses of 
Charlotte Bronté identifying herself with him. In the third chapter, for instance, William 
Crimsworth describes himself as “weary, solitary, kept down like some desolate tutor 
or governess.” There is not the slightest reason for her adding that “or governess,”’ it seems 
to me, except to make his feelings clearer to herself. The phrase illuminates, for me, the 
entire process of transfusion which took place while she was creating The Professor: she 
became William Crimsworth, just as, more easily and more successfully in her second 
novel, she became Jane Eyre. Even the Legends of Angria, it might be said in passing, are 
told by Captain Tree or the Marquis of Douro, or Lord Charles Wellesley. 
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But this rdle of omniscient author, in addition to sending her off in 
directions which were really uncongenial, obstructed the most character- 
istic traits of her genius. When she identifies herself with the leading 
character and tells his or her story in the first person, she puts into 
words the “‘recoil and quiver’’ of his or her feelings, just as any romantic 
poet would do. The use of the third person obstructed that immediacy 
of feeling, of sensation even, of which she, like other consumptives, was 
master, and which led her, I suspect, to defend poetry so vigorously. 
Open to the first page of Jane Eyre for a sample: 


There was no possibility of taking a walk that day. We had been wandering, 
indeed, in the leafless shrubbery an hour in the morning; but since dinner. . . 
the cold winter wind had brought with it clouds so sombre, and a rain so pene- 
trating, that further outdoor exercise was now out of the question. I was glad of 
it: I never like long walks, especially on chilly afternoons: dreadful to me was the 
coming home in the raw twilight, with nipped fingers and toes . . . 


Change that into the third person and something is lost: “Jane was glad 
of it: she never liked long walks, especially on chilly afternoons: dreadful 
to her was the coming home in the raw twilight, withnipped fingers and 
toes ...’’ The immediacy, the intimacy are lost. But even granted that 
the change is not great, my point is that when Charlotte Bronté wrote 
fiction in the third person she could not write as simply and as intensely 
as this: between her and the person whose feelings she was attempting 
to describe would step the omniscient, the officious Mr. Bell. 

The full force of Lewes’s criticisms was not felt by Charlotte Bronté, 
I believe, until she wrote her fourth and last novel, Villette, surely her 
masterpiece. In this book she returns to the events of her own life—her 
own feelings rather than her observations. It is an autobiography too, 
more of an autobiography than Jane Eyre even, an autobiography of 
Charlotte Bronté under the name of Lucy Snowe. A good deal of the 
material which she had used in The Professor and presented from the 
point of view of a man, she reuses here but now presents from the point 
of view of a woman, with whose feelings she can identify herself more 
completely. In Villette she confesses the central emotional experience of 
her life, her love for M. Heger. But even some of her most recent ex- 
periences are worked into the book: Paul Emanuel, for instance, asks 
Lucy what she thought of his speech,** just as Thackeray had asked 
Charlotte Bronté what she thought of his lecture.*® Under the name of 
Vashti, she describes her impressions cf the acting of Rachel.*® She at- 
tended both the lecture and the performance when she was spending a 
month in London in May-June, 1851, and Villette was written in March- 


% Villette, Chap. xxvm; see Chap. xxx for a similar incident. 
* Gaskell, op. cit., p. 392. «© Villette, Chap. xu; Shorter, op. cit., 1, 221, 252. 
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October, 1852. But the effect of these two, like the effect of all the other 
actual experiences which are worked into the novel, is very different 
from the effect of the curates at the beginning of Shirley: the personal 
experiences in Villette have all been digested into the structure and 
subordinated to the effect of the whole. Charlotte Bronté has “learned 
the discipline of her own tumultuous energies.” There is only the slightest 
trace (the appearance of the mysterious nun every now and then) of the 
extravagant melodrama of the Mrs. Rochester or circulating library sort. 
To Charlotte Bronté melodrama meant, as we have seen, the creation of 
startling incidents and situations which she could live through in imagi- 
nation to compensate for the lack of excitement in her own life—a kind 
of wish-fulfillment which early produced the Legends of Angria. Her 
career as a novelist was a struggle to slough off this element which, in 
girlhood, had so richly fertilized her genius. For though the love which 
Paul Emanuel felt for Lucy was not actually felt by M. Heger for 
Charlotte Bronté, it is throughout treated with a restraint that is not 
apparent in the treatment of Rochester’s love for Jane Eyre. Wish- 
fulfillment has been refined into greater art. There is “sentiment” and 
“poetry” in Villette; but they, too, are now under control: the writer 
has learned to regulate the “influence” which wakens within her. She 
has learned “‘to finish more and be more subdued”; she has developed a 
nicer sense of means to an end. Mr. Currer Bell, with his interest in 
social problems and his pompous pronouncements, is nowhere to be 
found. In short, Charlotte Bronté has at last learned her limitations. 
She wrote to her publisher, George Smith, the original of Dr. John in 
the book (Oct. 30, 1852): 
You will see that Villette, touches on no matter of public interest. I cannot write 
books handling the topics of the day; it is no use trying. Nor can I write a book 
for its moral. Nor can I take up a philanthropic scheme, though I honour 
philanthropy . . . To manage these great matters rightly they must be long and 
practically studied—their bearings known intimately, and their evils felt genu- 
inely; they must not be taken up as a business matter and a trading speculation. 
How much Charlotte Bronté would have developed in this same 
direction in the natural maturing of her powers, and how much her new 
mastery is the result of her friendship with Lewes, it is of course im- 
possible to say. But it has seemed to me, going through her letters and 
novels, that the criticism which she received from him made her more 
acutely aware of the necessity of self-criticism in her writings, opened her 
eyes to genuine artistic problems, made her artistically more self- 
conscious, in a way that no other criticism did. Lewes’s were the com- 
ments of a craftsman, a practitioner of the same art. He sharpened her 
critical sense. The most interesting pieces of literary criticism which she 
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wrote, for instance, spring directly or indirectly out of her friendship 
with him. One of these is the judgment on Jane Austen which I have 
already quoted. But there is still another judgment on Jane Austen, 
better known perhaps, which, though it appears in a letter to Smith 
Williams, was really prompted by her dispute with Lewes. Just a few 
weeks after the article on Shirley appeared in the Edinburgh, at a time 
when she was feeling “‘so cold and sick” about it, she asked Williams to 
send her one or two of Jane Austen’s novels. The next paragraph of her 
letter (Feb. 2, 1850) is devoted entirely to a discussion of Lewes; and it 
seems to me that, in spite of her anger, she is still following his advice, 
keeping her promise to him. Several months later she sent in her report 
on Emma, which illuminates Charlotte Bronté, perhaps, more than it 
does Jane Austen: 

She does her business of delineating the surface of the lives of genteel English 
people curiously well. There is a Chinese fidelity, a miniature delicacy in the 
painting. She ruffles her reader by nothing vehement, disturbs him by nothing 
profound. The passions are perfectly unknown to her; she rejects even a speak- 
ing acquaintance with that stormy sisterhood. Even to the feelings she vouch- 
safes no more than an occasional graceful but distant recognition—too frequent 
converse with them would ruffle the smooth elegance of her progress. Her busi- 
ness is not half so much with the human heart as with the human eyes, mouth, 
hands, and feet. What sees keenly, speaks aptly, moves flexibly, it suits her to 
study; but what throbs fast and full, though hidden, what the blood rushes 
through, what is the unseen seat of life and the sentient target of death—this 
Miss Austen ignores.“ 


If Smith Williams had known the details of Charlotte Bronté’s cor- 
respondence with Lewes, he would have realized, when he read the con- 
cluding sentences of this letter, that she had been thinking, not of him, 
but of Lewes, when she wrote of her analysis of Emma: “Tf this is heresy, 
I cannot help it. If I said it to some people (Lewes for instance) they 
would directly accuse me of advocating exaggerated heroics, but I am 
not afraid of your falling into any such vulgar error” (April 12, 1850). 
Lewes, in addition to introducing her to Jane Austen, lent her two 
novels of Balzac, Modeste Mignon and Illusions Perdues. ‘“‘By-and-by,” 
she wrote of Balzac in her eighth letter to Lewes (Oct. 3, 1850), “‘I seemed 
to enter into the mystery of his craft, and to discover, with delight, where 
his force lay: is it not in the analysis of motive, and in a subtle perception 
of the most obscure and secret workings of the mind?” May we not say 


“| This judgment on Emma is particularly interesting because Charlotte Bronté’s un- 
finished novel, the only two chapters of which were published in The Cornhill Magazine 
for April 1860, with an introduction by Thackeray, was also called Emma. Was Charlotte 
Bronté attempting to rival Jane Austen? 
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that Charlotte Bronté has become an apt pupil? But she still prefers 
George Sand’s Lettres d’un Voyageur, which Lewes had also lent her, 
because they “are full of the writer’s self.” It is just what we should 
say today of Charlotte Bronté’s own novels. 

Meanwhile, when Charlotte Bronté visited London in June, 1850, 
she had finally met Lewes. Lewes wrote afterwards: 


I was invited to meet her at your house. You may remember she asked you not 
to point me out to her, but allow her to discover me if she could. She did recognize 
me almost as soon as I came into the room. You tried me in the same way; | 
was less sagacious. However, I sat by her side a great part of the evening, 
and was greatly interested by her conversation. On parting we shook hands, 
and she said, “We are friends now, are we not?” “Were we not always, then?” 
I asked. “‘No! not always,” she said significantly; and that was the only allusion 
she made to the offending article.” 


Charlotte Bronté’s words to Lewes remind one of those she later put 
into the mind of Lucy Snowe after she had made up a quarrel with Pau! 
Emanuel: “ ‘We are friends now,’ thought I, ‘till the next time we 
quarrel’.”* But Lewes was franker when he spoke to George Eliot of 
meeting Charlotte Bronté. “Lewes was describing Currer Bell to me 
yesterday,” George Eliot wrote in 1853, “as a little, plain, provincial, 
sickly looking old maid. Yet what passion, what fire in her! Quite as 
much as in George Sand, only the clothing is less voluptuous.’ Mrs. 
Lynn Linton, when she saw George Eliot, you will remember, thought 
that she, too, was “provincial’’; she was no less an “old maid.”’ But 
Charlotte Bronté has left her own account of this meeting; and it helps 
us to understand why she said to Lewes, “‘We are friends now, are we 
not?” She wrote to Ellen Nussey (June 12, 1850) that the three chief 
incidents of her visit to London were a sight of the Duke of Wellington, 
the hero of her girlhood romances, a visit to the House of Commons, 
and last, not least, an interview—a very curious interview—with Mr. 
Thackeray. She continued: 


I have seen Lewes, too. He is a man with both weakness and sins, but unless | 
err greatly the foundation of his nature is not bad; and were he almost a fiend in 
character I could not feel otherwise to him than half-sadly, half-tenderly,—a 
queer word that last, but I use it because the aspect of Lewes’s face almost moves 
me to tears; it is so wonderfully like Emily, her eyes, her features, the very nose, 
the somewhat prominent mouth, the forehead, even, at moments, the expression: 
whatever Lewes does or says, I believe I cannot hate him. 
FRANKLIN GARY 

Princeton University 
Gaskell, op. cit., p. 371. 


* Villette, Chap. xxx. “ Cross, op. cit., 1, 221. 
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XXXVII 
HAWTHORNE’S LITERARY BORROWINGS 


AWTHORNE was uncommunicative as to the sources on which 

he drew for the materials underlying his writings. That he had 
read widely is shown by an examination of the list of books that he 
borrowed from the Atheneum Library at Salem during his residence of 
some twenty years in that town.' It is perhaps because of Hawthorne’s 
reticence as to his origins that we have as yet learned very little about 
his literary borrowings; but from time to time articles have appeared 
touching the specific sources on which Hawthorne relied. 

Professor Randall Stewart, who has, in his edition of The American 
Notebooks,? made the most substantial contribution to the subject of 
Hawthorne’s origins which has yet been made, has advanced a number 
of important suggestions as to Hawthorne’s literary borrowings. In an 
article in The Philological Quarterly for April, 1933, Professor Stewart 
deals with “Hawthorne and The Faerie Queen,’* pointing out that 
Hawthorne probably owed to Spenser the suggestion of his allegorical 
method, his fondness for symbols, and some of his characters. In a paper 
on “New England Witchcraft in Fiction,” published in American 


Literature for March, 1930, G. Harrison Orions takes account of the Oniavre 


use Hawthorne makes of the history of witchcraft, particularly in 
“Young Goodman Brown’’; and in an article entitled ‘““The Angel of 
Hadley in Fiction,’*® published in the same periodical two years later, 
he develops the thesis that Hawthorne’s “The Gray Champion” owes 
something to Scott’s Peveril of the Peak. Miss F. N. Cherry, in an article 
on “The Sources of Hawthorne’s ‘Young Goodman Brown’,’” holds that 
Hawthorne was there indebted to a tale by Cervantes entitled “El 
Coloquio de los Perros.” 

The chief suggestions made during Hawthorne’s lifetime had to do 
with a possible borrowing from a tale of Ludwig Tieck, Die Vogelscheuche, 
for his tale “‘Feathertop.” This suggestion was first made in an anon- 
ymous article in The Foreign and Colonial Quarterly Review for October, 

1 “Books Read by Nathaniel Hawthorne, 1828-1850,” The Essex Institute Historica 
fublications, txvim (January, 1932), 65-87. 

* Stewart, Randall, The American Notebooks by Nathaniel Hawthorne (New Haven, 1932). 

* PQ, x1, 196-206. See in this connection Walter Morris Hart, “Hawthorne and the 
Short Story,” The University Chronicle, 11 (June, 1900), 186, 189; Stewart, The American 
Notebooks, pp. xlvii, 1, li, lii; Woodberry, George E., Nathaniel Hawthorne (Boston, 1902), 
p. 6; Hawthorne, Julian, Nathaniel Hawthorne and His Wife (Boston, 1884), m, 9. 

* Am. Lit., 1, 54-71. 

5 Ibid., rv (November, 1932), 257-269. See also Woodberry, p. 135. 

* Am. Lit., v (1934), 342-348. 
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1843,’ was briefly discussed by Poe in Godey’s Lady’s Book in 1847, was 
later discussed at length by Anton Schénbach® and by Professor Henry 
Marvin Belden,’ and has also been considered by Professor A. A. Kern."! 

Scattering notes and suggestions have been made by Hawthorne’s 
biographers and editors. Professor Woodberry mentions in his life of 
Hawthorne most of the originals previously pointed out, and adds a few 
suggestions of his own; among other things he suggests that ‘‘Edward 
Randolph’s Portrait’”’ possibly involves a borrowing from the famous 
scene in Scott’s The Bride of Lammermoor in which the portrait of Sir 
Malise Ravenwood appears in the course of a ball in the place of the 
portrait of Sir William Ashton’s father.” In his edition of The Scarlet 
Letter Professor Ernest E. Leisy mentions some of the larger literary 
influences under which Hawthorne wrote." Professor J. Hubert Scott, 
in his edition of the Twice-Told Tales, has collected notes on the possible 
origins of a number of these stories, and he suggests in particular that 
Hawthorne’s ‘‘The Great Carbuncle” owes something to Minna’s story 
in Scott’s The Pirate and a note appended to that novel." 


7? This article was reprinted in full in Littell’s Living Age, u1 (Oct. 19, 1844), 643-655. 

8 The Complete Works of Edgar Allan Poe, ed. James A. Harrison (New York, 1902), 
xm, 141-154. 

® Schénbach, Anton, “Beitrige zur Characteristik Nathaniel Hawthornes,” ESt, vm, 
(1884), 239-303. 

10 Belden, Henry Marvin, “Poe’s Criticism of Hawthorne,” Anglia, xxi (1901), 
376-404. 

1 Kern, Alfred A., “The Sources of Hawthorne’s ‘Feathertop’,”” PMLA, xvi (Dec., 
1931), 1253-1259. See also Just, Walter, Die Romantische Bewegung in der Amerikanischen 
Literatur (Weimar, 1910), p. 44; Canby, Henry Seidel, The Short Story in English (New 
York, 1909), p. 247. 12 Woodberry, p. 135. 

18 Leisy, Ernest E., ed., The Scarlet Letter (New York, 1929). 

4 Scott, J. Hubert, ed., The Twice-Told Tales (Boston, n.d.), p. 555. Most writers on 
the subject, however, have held that Hawthorne’s indebtedness to Scott consists less in the 
borrowing of materials than in the emulation of Scott’s example. See Lang, Andrew, 
Adventures Among Books (New York, 1905), p. 216; Just, Walter, Die Romantische Beweg- 
ung in der Amerikanischen Literatur, p. 73; Munger, Theodore T., “Notes on The Scarlet 
Letter,’ The Atlantic Monthly, xcm (April, 1904), 530; Woodberry, Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
pp. 32, 33, 125, 135; Woodberry, Hawthorne, How to Know Him (Indianapolis, 1918), 
pp. 66, 86, 234; Leisy, Ernest E., ed., The Scarlet Letter, p. xi; Erskine, John, Leading 
American Novelists (New York, 1910), p. 192; Conway, Moncure, “The Scott Centenary,” 
Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, xtv (February, 1884), 341. 

For miscellaneous suggestions of minor significance see Brownell, W. C., American Prose 
Masters (New York, 1925), p. 85; Gorman, Herbert, Hawthorne, a Study in Solitude 
(New York, 1927), pp. 44, 89; Fields, James T., Yesterdays with Authors (Boston, 1889), 
p. 110; Arvin, Newton, Hawthorne (Boston, 1929), p. 127; Higginson, T. W., ‘““Hawthorne’s 
Last Bequest,” Scribner’s Monthly, v (November, 1872), 104; Montégut, Emile, ‘Un 
Roman Socialiste en Amérique,’ Revue des Deux Mondes, xvt (April 15, 1852), 816; 
Conway, Moncure D., “My Hawthorne Experience,” The Critic, xtv (July, 1904), 21; 
Hawthorne, Julian, Hawthorne Reading (Cleveland, 1902), pp. 22, 64, 80; Hawthorne, 
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I wish here to call attention to certain literary borrowings supple- 
mentary to those already pointed out, first Hawthorne’s debts to his- 
torical or semi-historical sources, and then his indebtedness to certain 
American, English, and Continental authors. 


Hawthorne’s indebtedness to the history of New England was a good 
deal larger than has ordinarily been supposed. No doubt he was ac- 
quainted with most of the histories of New England; but the historical 
treatises to which he owed most were, I think, the works of Cotton 
Mather and Increase Mather and Felt’s Annals of Salem. Besides these 
he drew materials from Sewall’s Diary and Winthrop’s Journal. 

Mather’s® The Wonders of the Invisible World® appears to have con- 
tributed both general and specific matter to several of Hawthorne’s 
witch stories, including “Young Goodman Brown” and “The Gentle 
Boy”; Hawthorne’s sketch of ‘The Duston Family” and his accounts of 
the life of Governor Phips, among the biographical sketches and in 
Grandfather’s Chair, clearly go back to the Magnalia Christi; and the 
same work seems to have supplied him matter regarding Nathaniel 
Mather and the Quakers. 

It is plain that Cotton Mather’s The Wonders of the Invisible World 
supplied much of the material for Hawthorne’s “Young Goodman 
Brown,” the one tale devoted entirely to witchcraft. In this story the 
basic situation conforms to Mather’s witch accounts, which constitute 
the major part of his book, and several details seem also to have come 
from Mather’s book, including the forest witch meeting,'* to which the 
newcomer is enticed by former attendants, the riding through the air 
on broom-sticks, the services similar to those of the church, especially 





Julian, “The Salem of Hawthorne,’’ The Century Magazine, xxvur (May, 1884), 7; 
Crawford, Mary Caroline, Old New England Inns (Boston, 1924), p. 207; Woodbridge, 
B. M., “The Supernatural in Hawthorne and Poe,” Colorado College Publication, Language 
Series, 1, No. 26, p. 140 (November, 1911); Hutton, Richard Holt, Literary Essays 
(London, 1903), p. 472; Cross, Wilbur L., The Development of the English Novel (New 
York, 1922), p. 166; Beers, Henry A., Four Americans (New Haven, 1919), p. 54. 

4 For allusions to Mather see Hawthorne’s Works, xvut, 126, 301, 503, 523-524; x11, 
xv, 91, 102-106, 112-120; 1, 34-35, 251; xvm, 233-235; xv1, 242; 1, 6. The text of Haw- 
ihorne’s works which I have used for this article is the “Old Manse” edition, in twenty-two 
volumes, edited by Rose Hawthorne Lathrop and Horace E. Scudder, and published at 
Boston in 1900. This edition is hereafter referred to merely by volume and page, without 
further designation. 

© Mather, Cotton, The Wonders of the Invisible World (London, 1862). 

17 Mather, Cotton, Magnalia Christi Americana; or The Ecclesiastical History of New 
England (Hartford, 1855); first printed in 1702. 

18 See The Wonders of the Invisible World, pp. 80-81, 122, 123-124; the Magnalia 
Christi, t, 404-405, 418-422, 474. 
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the sacraments, the people attending the meeting—the preacher, the 
deacons, and all of the respectable townspeople'*—and the allusion to 
child murder. 

That Hawthorne drew directly from The Wonders of the Invisible World 
is established by his borrowing from Mather’s book one detail regarding 


’ the witch Martha Carrier. In “Young Goodman Brown” Hawthorne 


writes that “‘this rampant hag” “had received the devil’s promise to be 
queen of hell’’;?° and in “Main Street” he repeats: “It is Martha Carrier, 
whom the Devil found in a humble cottage, and looked into her dis- 
contented heart, and saw pride there, and tempted her with his promise 
that she should be Queen of Hell.’ The original for these passages is 
the following entry in Mather’s book: 


Memorandum. This rampant Hag, Martha Carrier, was the person, of whom the 
confessions of the Witches, and of her own children among the rest, agreed, “That 
the Devil had promised her she should be Queen of Heb.” 


The Wonders of the Invisible World seems also to have contributed to 
other tales. The idea for the conclusion of ‘The Devil in Manuscript’’ 
may well have originated in Mather’s quotation from Erasmus to the 
effect that a devil or witch “appeared on the Top of a Chimney, Threat- 
ning to set the Town on Fire; and at length, Scattering a Pot of Ashes 
abroad, the Town was presently and horribly Burnt unto the Ground.’”’ 


1 Hawthorne’s assertion (tv, 117), “Some affirm that the lady of the governor was 
there,” derives from the circumstance that the wife of Governor Phips was accused of 
witchcraft. 20 rv, 120. 1 1, 101. 

2 The Wonders of the Invisible World, p. 159. See also Samuel Sewall’s Diary ed., Mark 
Van Doren (New York, 1927), p. 108, John Neal’s Portland Illustrated (Portland, 1874), 
p. 33, Joseph Felt’s Annals of Salem (Salem, 1845-1849), 1, 475-476, the Magnalia Christi, 
1, 471-473, and Julian Hawthorne’s “Scenes of Hawthorne’s Romances,’”’ The Century 
Magazine, xvun (July, 1884), 390. 

So, too, Mather’s witch accounts in The Wonders of the Invisible World may have supplied 
material for Hawthorne’s “The Hollow of the Three Hills,” an account of a witch’s sum- 
moning up for a sinning young woman the voices of her parents, her husband, and her 
child. Several of the “divine judgments” of which Cotton Mather writes were visited 
upon young women who had broken the hearts of their parents, proved untrue to their 
husbands, and neglected or even murdered their children (see also similar passages in the 
Magnalia Christi, 1, 404-405, 416-422). The hollow told of in the tale is the place of fre- 
quent witch meetings and contains a small pool, in which is often enacted just such an 
“impious baptismal rite” as Mather mentions (The Wonders of the Invisible World, p. 61). 
The witch tradition as recorded in The Wonders of the Invisible World may possibly be 
echoed by Hawthorne also in the witch passages in The Scarlet Letter. The proposal by 
Mistress Hibbins that Hester accompany her to a witch meeting is typical of the Mather 
witch tradition, which included, in accordance with the well known passage in The Scarlei 
Letter, the signing in the devil’s book with an iron pen and with blood for ink (v1, 165-166; 
see the Magnalia Christi, 1, 465-472; The Wonders of the Invisible World, pp. 15, 80-81, 
169, 206). 3 The Wonders of the Invisible World, p. 91. 
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Mather’s sentence, “The Devil would with all his heart make one huge 
Bonfire of all the Bibles in the world,’”™ suggests the burning of the 
Bibles in “‘Earth’s Holocaust.” One of the tests for witchcraft listed by 
Mather, “‘to shew in a Glass or in a shew-stone persons absent,’ and 
his note that a magician called up in an “enchanted circle’ all the pre- 
vious kings of France for Catherine de Medici,* may well have sug- 
gested to Hawthorne the magic mirror in “Old Esther Dudley.” 

Hawthorne’s most obvious borrowing from Mather, however, was 
from the Magnalia Christi and appears in his sketch of “‘The Duston 
Family,’”’ which was first printed in The American Magazine of Useful 
Knowledge for May, 1836.2* Here Hawthorne seems to have written with 
his original open before him, for he carries over Mather’s account”® with 
only the slightest changes. The situation is the same in both accounts, 
and most of the details coincide. The home of the Duston family at 
Haverhill; the seven children aged two to seventeen, and the eighth only 
a week old; the nurse, Mary Neff; Duston’s returning from work too late 
to warn his wife; his sending the children toward the fort and overtaking 
them about forty rods from the house; his inability to decide which 
child to take on his horse, and his resolve to stay with all of them; his 
warding off the Indians until he and the children reach the fort; the 
capture of Mrs. Duston, her nurse, and the baby; the murder of the 
baby and other prisoners; the long journey of the Indians and their 
captives; the prayers of the Catholic Indians and the white people; the 
murder, just before day, of the Indians by the two women and a captive 
boy; the escape of one wounded squaw and a boy; the scalping of the 
ten dead Indians; the bounty for the scalps; and the reward from the 
governor of Maryland—all these reappear in Hawthorne’s story.*° 

Another bc.rowing from the Magnalia Christi is the life story of Sir 
William Phips included in Grandfather’s Chair, Part 1, Chapter x. Prac- 
tically every item in this sketch comes directly from Mather, the chief 
alterations appearing in the touches added by Hawthorne to make the 

* Idem, p. 182. % Idem, p. 91. % Magnalia Christi, 1, 139. 

7 xvi1, 228-238. %8 The American Magazine of Useful Knowledge, 11, 395-397. 

2° Magnalia Christi, 1, 634-636. A brief note touching on the experiences of Mrs. Duston 
appears in Sewall’s Diary (p. 143). The fact that Hawthorne’s sketch was composed for 
The American M agasine during his editorship helps to explain his method of working with 
his sources here. 

* One allusion to Mather and two quotations from his book show that Hawthorne 
made no attempt to conceal his source. He changed a few details, to be sure, his alterations 
representing touches of the artist supplementing the bare facts recorded by Mather. For 
example, he differentiates the seven Duston children, as the father recalls something in 
particular about each one and is unable to choose one to be saved if the others are to perish. 


Throughout the piece Hawthorne opposes the position taken by Mather, who praises Mrs. 
Duston and is glad to see the Indians murdered inasmuch as they are Catholics. 
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tale more attractive to children. The extent of Hawthorne’s dependence 
on his original will appear from the parallel passages given below. In 
Mather’s account of the discovery of the sunken treasure we read: 


Here they could get no other pay for their long peeping among the boilers, but 
only such as caused them to think upon returning to their captain with the bad 
news of their total disappointment. Nevertheless, as they were upon the return, 
one of the men looking over the side or the periaga, into the calm water, he spied 
a sea feather, growing, as he judged, out of a rock; whereupon they bad one of 
their Indians to dive, and fetch this feather, that they might, however, carry 
home something with them, and make, at least, as fair a triumph as Caligula’s. 
The diver bringing up the feather, brought therewithal a surprizing story, that 
he perceived a number of great guns in the watery world where he had found his 
feather; the report of which great guns exceedingly astonished the whole com- 
pany; and at once turned their despondencies for their ill success into assurances 
that they had nowlit upon the true spot of ground which they had been looking 
for; and they were further confirmed in these assurances, when, upon further 
diving, the Indian fetcht up a sow, as they stiled it, or a lump of silver worth per- 
haps two or three hundred pounds.*! 


This appears in Grandfather’s Chair as follows: 


Nothing, however, could they see; nothing more valuable than a curious sea 
shrub, which was growing beneath the water, in a crevice of the reef of rocks. . . . 

“We won’t go back empty-handed,” cried an English sailor: and then he spoke 
to one of the Indian divers. ‘““Dive down and bring me that pretty sea shrub there. 
That’s the only treasure we shall find.” 

Down plunged the diver, and soon rose dripping from the water, holding the 
sea shrub in his hand. But he had learned some news at the bottom of the sea. 

“There are some ship’s guns,” said he, the moment he had drawn breath, 
“some great cannon, among the rocks, near where the shrub was growing.” 

No sooner had he spoken than the English sailors knew that they had found 
the very spot where the Spanish galleon had been wrecked, so many years be- 
fore. The other Indian divers immediately plunged over the boat’s side and swam 
headlong down, groping among the rocks and sunken cannon. In a few moments 
one of them rose above the water with a heavy lump of silver in his arms. The 
single lump was worth more than a thousand dollars.” 


Hawthorne also repeats—using Mather’s particular terms, but without 
noting the source—the account of Phips’s determination, upon the oc- 
casion of his losing his fortune, to become rich and to “build a ‘fair brick 
house’ in the Green Lane of Boston.” The only variations from Mather 
which appear in Hawthorne’s account are in minor details and in 
occasional omissions made for the sake of brevity. 


31 Magnalia Christi, 1, 171-172. % xm, 74-75. 
% x11, 70; Mather (Magnalia Christi, 1, 166) has the same words “fair brick-house” and 
“in the Green-lane of North-Boston.” 
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The same material appears in Hawthorne’s biographical sketch “Sir 
William Phips.” In both the Magnalia Christi and this sketch emphasis 
is placed on the roughness of Phips, the pioneer and soldier, who, except 
for duty, would have returned to his rustic life and friends. Both writers, 
however, take account of Phips’s part in the witch persecutions, Haw- 
thorne converting Mather’s general statement of fact into specific inci- 
dents for his account of a “‘day of Sir William’s life.’’™ 

The debt to the Magnalia Christi in the case of the sketch of Mrs. 
Anne Hutchinson® is of a different nature, being more of a borrowing 
of facts and less of a paraphrase. Hawthorne follows Mather in giving 
his account of the arrival of the religious reformer from England; of 
John Cotton’s partial sympathy with her teachings and his subsequent 
attempt to convert her to the orthodox faith; of her claiming the ability 
to distinguish true from false ministers; of her trial before the elders; of 
her banishment; of her removal from Rhode Island to the Dutch colony; 
and of her death along with fifteen others at the hands of the Indians. 
But he elaborates the story at unimportant points. The account of Mrs. 
Hutchinson in Grandfather’s Chair is the same in substance, except that 
“Grandfather”? does not wish to shock the children, and so omits the 
story of Mrs. Hutchinson’s horrible death. 

Nathaniel Mather, as characterized in the Magnalia Christi,*" seems to 
have furnished some of the traits that appear in the character of Fan- 
shawe. Each was a scholarly and devout man, who died young. The 
inscription on Fanshawe’s tomb reads, “The ashes of a hard student and 
a good scholar” ;** and that on Nathaniel Mather’s tomb, quoted in the 
Magnalia Christi, reads, ‘“The ashes of an hard student, a good scholar, 
and a great Christian.’ 

An even more important borrowing from the Magnalia Christi appears 
in Hawthorne’s fine story “The Gentle Boy.” Here the author plainly 
relied upon Mather for his facts regarding New England Quaker per- 
secution.*® The introduction to the story“ presents briefly the same 
facts as those in the Magnalia Christi concerning the coming of the 
Quakers to Massachusetts in 1656, their expulsion, and the execution 
in 1659 of two from their number; also several of the details of the story 
apparently go back to the Magnalia Christi. The story of the old Quak- 
er’s being called and the account of his subsequent life told to Tobias 


* xvu, 16. % xvi, 1-12; Magnalia Christi, m, 516-517. 

* xm, 24-28. 3? Magnalia Christi, 1, 484. 38 xv1, 183. 

* In July, 1838, Hawthorne himself visited the grave of Nathaniel Mather, as he tells 
us in The American Notebooks (xvi, 135-136). 

See the Magnalia Christi, 1, 63; 11, 523-531, 644-652. A brief account of the Quaker 
persecutions appears in Grandfather's Chair (x11, 44-46). “ 1, 84-87. 
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Pearson® both are to be found in Mather’s book; and Mary Dyer, who 
according to Mather was spared her life through the intercession of a 
son,“ possibly suggested Catharine in “The Gentle Boy.” 

Certain elements of the Magnalia Christi, and in particular the ac- 
counts of God’s judgment on adulterers,“ may also have influenced 7 hic 
Scarlet Letter. Mather relates*’ that a woman who had killed her illegiti- 
mate child was exhorted by John Wilson and John Cotton to repent 
while she was in prison awaiting execution. In like manner, as will be 
recalled, John Wilson joins with Governor Bellingham and Arthur 
Dimmesdale in admonishing Hester Prynne to reveal the father of her 
child. 

The Remarkable Providences, by Increase Mather, is a probable 
source of “Egotism; or, The Bosom Serpent,” in which the serpent in 
Elliston’s breast suggests Mather’s account of a woman’s casting up 
two frogs after drinking stagnant water, and of a man’s voiding at 
Lyons, France, in 1680 a worm seven ells long, scaly and hairy like a 
serpent. Likewise, “The Man of Adamant” appears to have derived 
something from Increase Mather’s accounts of stones found in the lungs 


#7, 128. ® Magnalia Christi, 1, 529-531. “ Idem, 11, 526. 

In Grandfather’s Chair (xm, 45) Hawthorne notes: “This Mary Dyer had entered the 
mint-master’s dwelling, clothed in sack-cloth and ashes, and seated herself in our great 
chair with a sort of dignity and state. Then she proceeded to deliver what she called a 
message from Heaven, but in the midst of it they dragged her to prison.”’ This report and 
Mather’s statement (Magnalia Christi, 1,527) that “two women of their sect . . . came 
stark naked as ever they were born into our publick assemblies” may be echoed in Catha- 
rine’s ranting speech in the church. Quaker persecution is again alluded to in the second 
chapter of The Scarlet Letter (v1, 68-69). “ See the Magnalia Christi, 1, 397-398. 

4? Magnalia Christi, m, 404-405. 

48 yz, 91-96. Mather’s account (Magnalia Christi, 1, 546-551) of a wicked imposter 
who posed as a preacher and seduced several members of his congregation, finally getting 
one with child, possibly contributed to Hawthorne’s thoughts in framing the character of 
Dimmesdale. In this connection the following note from John Dunton’s Life and Error: 
(London, 1705), p. 125, which Hawthorne is known to have read (see xvut, 275), is of 
interest: “An English-Woman, admitting some unlawful Freedom with an Indian, was 
forc’d Twelve Months, to wear upon her Right Arm an Indian cut in Red Cloth.” 

4 Increase Mather is alluded to twice in Hawthorne’s works (xvm, 17, 276). The first 
of these references gives the Remarkable Providences (London, 1890) as the source for the 
episode recorded about Dr. Bullivant. Bullivant, however, is not mentioned in Mather’s 
book; and Hawthorne errs in saying that the Remarkable Providences was written when 
“a lapse of nearly forty years should have tamed the fierceness of party animosity” 
(xv, 276). Dr. Bullivant’s imprisonment occurred in 1688 or 1689, at the accession of 
William of Orange to the throne; and Increase Mather’s book appeared in 1693. Bullivant 
is discussed at some length in John Dunton’s Life and Errors (pp. 134-135), a book to which 
Hawthorne refers his reader in the sketch “Dr. Bullivant” (xvm, 275), but Dunton makes 
no mention of the prison episode of Hawthorne’s sketch. 

5 Remarkable Providences, p. 219. 
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and veins of a human being; of a man who had a kidney turned to stone; 
of another whose brain became stone; of Maximilian II, who had a 
stone in his heart; of a man in Hungaria, who had a bone in his heart 
in the exact shape of his head; and of a man in Africa whose whole body 
turned to stone.* 

Another source of Hawthorne’s tales dealing with historical of semi- 
historical matters is Felt’s Annals of Salem.” The title and the unusual 
idea at the base of “The Intelligence Office” are easily traceable to 
Felt’s book, in which are recorded one successful attempt and two un- 
successful attempts to establish such an office.* 

Still another early work on which Hawthorne drew was John Win- 
throp’s Journal, evidently the work by Winthrop referred to in the 
biographical sketch of Anne Hutchinson as containing an instance of 
God’s anger against her.® The allusion regarding Mrs. Hutchinson is 
probably to Winthrop’s account of the birth to Mary Dyer, a follower 
of Mrs. Hutchinson, of a monster child, which Winthrop says was seen 
only by the mother, the midwife, and Mrs. Hutchinson, and which he 
speaks of as God’s judgment against Mrs. Hutchinson and her fol- 
lowers.®? ‘ 

Hawthorne appears also to have drawn from these early New England 


5 Remarkable Providences, pp. 216-219. In this connection we recall that Ethan Brand’s 
heart had turned to stone and was converted into lime in the lime-kiln (1m, 139). 

® Hawthorne tells us in “The Custom House” (v1, 41) that he read Felt’s book; and 
his son informs us, “The Salem of Hawthorne,” The Century Magazine, xxvii (May, 
1884), 7, of having seen Sophia’s copy of the book. Hawthorne drew the book from the 
Salem Atheneum Library in 1834; see “Books Read by Nathaniel Hawthorne,” The 
Essex Institute Historical Collections, txvu (January, 1932), 65-87. 

5 Annals of Salem, 1, 387. 

* Winthrop, John, Journal, ed. James Kendall Hosmer (New York, 1908). 

% xv, 11. % Winthrop’s Journal, 1, 266-268. 

57 Among other New England histories alluded to by Hawthorne as sources are “the 
annals of Massachusetts Bay” by Thomas Hutchinson (m1, 293), evidently the History of 
Massachusetts Bay (first published in 1764); Caleb Hopkins Snow’s History of Boston 
(Boston, 1825), in which he found an engraving of the Liberty Tree (xvm, 302; Haw- 
thorne, Nathaniel, Love Letters [Chicago, 1907], pp. 46-47); James Sullivan’s The History 
of the District of Maine (first published at Boston, 1795), the avowed source of the tradition 
mentioned in “The Great Carbuncle” (1, 196); William Dunlap’s History of the Rise and 
Progress of the Arts of Design (1, 223), in which Hawthorne declares he found the idea for 
‘The Prophetic Pictures,” and which he took from the Salem Atheneum Library on 
March 9, 1836 (see “Books Read by Nathaniel Hawthorne,” The Essex Institute Historical 
Publications, txvimt [Jau., 1932], 65-87), the year preceding the publication of the story; 
“Mr. Upham’s biography of Vane’”’ (xm, 28); a biography “written by Mr. Peabody, of 
Springfield” (xm, 120); the history written by his friend George Bancroft (rv, 2), five 
volumes of which had appeared by 1852; a history of the Quakers (1, 86); a history of with- 
craft (xv1, 225); and “Glanville’s marvellous book, entitled the History of Witches, or the 
Wonders of the Invisible World Displayed” (xvt, 273). 
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histories the names of a good many of his characters, among them 
“Goodman Brown,’** “Deacon Gookin,’®® and “Goody Cory’’® in 
“Young Goodman Brown,’ “Widow Toothaker’’®™ in “Edward Fane’s 
Rosebud,” “Robert Danforth’’® in “The Artist of the Beautiful,” “Dr. 
Dolliver” in The Doliiver Romance,* the family names ““Pyncheon’™ and 
“Maule’”® in The House of the Seven Gables, ““Wakefield’®™ in the story 
of the same name, the chief character in “Peter Goldthwaite’s Treas- 
ure,’’*? “Ethan Brand” in the story of that name,®* and the names 
‘Wolcott’ and “Crombie” in Fanshawe. 

Several of Hawthorne’s stories are based on historical incidents which 
I have not been able to trace to any particular source. In the first para- 
graph of “Roger Malvin’s Burial” Hawthorne states that the incidents 
of the story actually occurred during and after the retreat from ‘‘Lovell’s 
Fight” in 1725.” In a note prefixed to ‘“‘The Minister’s Black Veil” he 
asserts that, like Mr. Hooper of this story, ““Mr. Joseph Moody, of 
York, Maine, who died about eighty years since,”’ wore a veil.” “The 
Gray Champion” had its basis in an Indian attack, September 1, 1675, 
on the village of Hadley, Massachusetts, where the regicides Edmund 
Whalley and William Goffe were then in hiding. ““The Maypole of 


58 See Sewall’s Diary, p. 52. For Hawthorne’s allusions to Sewall see xvi, 349; m1, 40. 

59 See Mather’s Magnalia Christi, 1, 141-142; and also Sewall’s Diary, p. 100. 

60 See The Wonders of the Invisible World, p. 166; and the Annals of Salem, 1, 476. 

61 See The Wonders of the Invisible World, p. 156. 

® See the Magnalia Christi, 1, 87; 1, 30, 31, 59, 610; also Sewall’s Diary, p. 25. 

8 See the Magnalia Christi, 1, 622. 

* Tbid., 1, 67; 11, 31; see also Felt’s Annals of Salem, 1, 55, 267; m, 101, 523, 524; and 
Felt, Joseph B., A Historical Account of Massachusetts Currency (Boston, 1839), pp. 18, 
245, 249. Hawthorne himself mentions the name “Pyncheon”’ in The American Notebooks 
(xvutt, 97). It is surprising, then, that, when a Pyncheon objected to the use of his family 
name in The House of the Seven Gables, Hawthorne wrote to his friend James T. Fields 
(see Yesterdays with Authors, p. 58): “The joke ...is, that I never heard of his grand- 
father, nor knew that any Pyncheons had ever lived in Salem, but took the name because 
it suited the tone of my book, and was as much my property, for fictitious purposes, as 
that of Smith.” 

% See the Annals of Salem, 1, 350, 411; 11, 24, 587, 590; the Magnalia Christi, 1, 644-645; 
Sewall’s Diary, p. 127. The full name “Thomas Maule,” that of a descendent of old 
Matthew Maule in Hawthorne’s romance (vu, 282), is the name of the most illustrious 
Maule in colonial history. 

% See the Annals of Salem, 1, 170; 11, 320; also Sewall’s Diary, p. 173. 

87 See the Annals of Salem, 1, 172, 420. % Tdem, 11, 163. 

9 Idem, 11, 163. 70 Idem, 1, 65, 424; m1, 44. ay, 132. 

1, 40. Alice Morse Earle notes in The Sabbath in Puritan New England (New York, 
1892), p. 285, the “deep melancholy which was shown in its highest type in ‘Handkerchief 
Moody’, who preached and prayed and always appeared in public with a handkerchief over 
his face, and gave to Hawthorne the inspiration for his story of ‘The Black Veil’.” 
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Merry Mount” was based on the historical incident of Endicott’s cutting 
down the maypole at Merry Mount and renaming the settlement Mount 
Dagon.” Other stories making use of colonial history are ‘Endicott and 
the Red Cross,’ the “Tales of the Province House,” for which Haw- 
thorne gained much information from his visits to the Province House 
itself and from conversations with its proprietors,™ and ‘Drowne’s 
Wooden Image,” which is historical in so far as its chief character was 
a prominent wood-carver in colonial Boston.” 


Hawthorne’s literary indebtednesses are, however, as well as I can 
make out, chiefly to English writers. It was to Spenser, Shakespeare, 
Milton, Bunyan, Scott, and the Gothic romancers that he owed most 
of all, though he took definite hints from certain lesser writers. More or 
less substantial sources are to be found in Southey’s “Roderick, the 
Last of the Goths,” and “The Curse of Kehama,” in Bunyan’s The 
Pilgrim’s Progress, in the Bible, in Sir Thomas Browne’s Pseudodoxia 
Epidemica, in Andrew Combe’s The Principles of Physiology, in William 
King’s Political and Literary Anecdotes of His Own Times, in some of the 
Gothic romances, in Adelbert von Chamisso, and m Madame de Staél’s 
Corinne. 

A slight but very interesting borrowing which has hitherto escaped 
students of Hawthorne, I believe, appears in his tale ““Egotism; or, The 
Bosom Serpent.” The theme of this story, namely, the despair to which 
a man may be driven by solitude and a persecuting conscience, is likewise 
the theme of Southey’s “‘Roderick, the Last of the Goths,””’ in which 
Hawthorne also found the Christian name of his chief character, Roder- 
ick Elliston. Southey’s Roderick, like Elliston, first secludes himself but 
later seeks as much company as possible.”* That Hawthorne drew the 
suggestion for his story from Southey’s poem is established by his 
allusion to the hero of that poem in the following passage: “A man of 
impure life and brazen face asking Roderick if there were any serpent 


% The Blackstone mentioned in this story (1, 77) as the minister at Merry Mount is a 
historical character (see the Magnolia Christi, 1, 243), as is also Nicholas Biddle, mentioned 
in The Ancestral Footstep (xtv, 382). 

% The basic incident of this story is narrated in the Magnalia Christi (1, 499), in Win- 
throp’s Journal (1, 139, 149-150), and in Sewall’s Diary (p. 40). 

% Fields, Yesterdays with Authors, p. 54. 

% Hawthorne’s only piece dealing with historical incidents and characters outside of 
New England colonial history is ““The Antique Ring,” a narrative involving Queen Eliza- 
beth, Essex, Cecil, Raleigh, and the Countess of Shrewsbury; see also v, 353. 

™ See particularly “Roderick, the Last of the Goths,” Part m, ll. 1-256. 

78 Southey describes a cave containing a spring which resembles the cave and spring in 
“The Man of Adamant.” 
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in his heart, he told him that there was, and of the same species that 
once tortured Don Rodrigo, the Goth.””® 

Southey’s “The Curse of Kehama,”’ to which there are allusions both 
in The American Notebooks® and in “Monsieur du Miroir,’’™ was prob- 
ably the source of several details in others of Hawthorne’s stories and 
novels. The fire in Ladurlad’s breast may have suggested to Hawthorne 
the similar motif in his account of Elliston in “Egotism; or, The Bosom 
Serpent,”® and also the sufferings attributed to Ethan Brand® and 
Dimmesdale.™ Moreover, Kehama’s offering Kailyal the ‘“mreeta-drink 
divine of immortality,” if she will be his wife, suggests the proposal of 
Septimius to drink the elixir of life with Sibyl Dacy;® and the doom of 
Kehama to eternal burning and suffering® probably contributed to 
Hawthorne’s conception of the undesirability of an immortal life on 
earth.*” 

Hawthorne made an obvious borrowing from Bunyan in ‘“‘The Celes- 
tial Railroad,” which represents a reworking of The Pilgrim’s Progress 
in a tale of short story compass. In the course of the story Hawthorne 
speaks of “Bunyan’s guide-book,” and he takes from it the names both 
of the chief characters and of the places along the way, adding only a 
few such names as Giant Transcendentalist, a member of Congress, and 
Mr. Foot-it-to-Heaven. Hawthorne and Bunyan were kindred spirits, 
and they also possessed much in common in their management of alle- 
gory and in their style, as more than one of the commentators on Haw- 
thorne have noted.* 

Hawthorne’s “‘Rappaccini’s Daughter” is ultimately to be traced to 
a passage in Sir Thomas Browne’s Pseudodoxia Epidemica, Book vu, 
Chapter xvi, part of which Hawthorne had quoted in The American 
Notebooks® five years before the publication of the story. Browne dis- 

7 vy, 44. Julian Hawthorne tells us (Hawthorne Reading, p. 66) that his father possessed 
a copy of Southey’s complete poems. % xvi, 140, 

8 tv, 227. The allusion here appears to be to Part n, ll. 144-168, of ‘The Curse of 
Kehama,” where Ladurlad jumps into the river to save his daughter and finds that the 
water does not touch him; see also Part xvt, ll. 1 ff. ® See v, 35-36. 

8 mm, 122, 135. ™ See vi, 221. % xiv, 315-328. 

*% “The Curse of Kehama,” Part xvm1, ll. 104 ff.; Part xxrv, Il. 205 ff. 

87 See xiv, 322-324; 1, 323. 

88 Professor Woodberry writes of “The Celestrial Railroad” that “the cleverness is 
Hawthorne’s, but Bunyan wrote the piece.” See also Hawthorne Reading, p. 22; Arvin, 
Hawthorne, p. 129; Just, Die Romantische Bewegung in der Amerikanischen Literatur, 
p. 39; Lathrop, George Parsons, A Study of Hawthorne (Boston, 1891), pp. 31-36. 

% TI quote part of Browne’s passage in The Works of Sir Thomas Browne, ed. Simon 
Wilkin (London, 1852), m, 272-273, the first sentence of which Hawthorne copied into 
The American Notebooks (xvi, 252): 

“A story there passeth of an Indian King, that sent unto Alexander a fair woman, fed 
with aconites and other poisons, with this intent, either by converse or copulation com- 
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cusses at some length the possibility of a person’s becoming poisonous 
to others, while himself immune, by having poison gradually infused 
into his system; though he expresses the belief that this is impossible, 
since the antidote necessary to neutralize the poison in the system of the 
subject would likewise neutralize the effect on others.” 

“The Birthmark” probably found its source in Andrew Combe’s The 
Principles of Physiology.“ In Hawthorne’s story the magical demonstra- 
tions shown Georgiana in an effort to “soothe” her, prior to the opera- 
tion, seem to echo the passage in Combe’s book, summarized in Haw- 
thorne’s journal for June, 1842, about nine months before the publica- 
tion of “The Birthmark.”’ Combe tells of a chemist who, preparatory to 
an experiment for which his greatest mental faculties were to be used, 
secluded himself and for some days submitted to various methods of 
entertainment, but died as a result.™ 

“Wakefield” had its source in an incident narrated in William King’s 
Political and Literary Anecdotes of His Own Times,™ which furnished the 
general situation, as well as every detail of any importance for Haw- 
thorne’s tale. Hawthorne tells us in the first paragraph™ that he remem- 





plexionally to destroy him. For my part, although the design were true, I should have 
doubted the success. For, though it be possible that poisons may meet with tempers 
whereto they may become aliments, and we observe from fowls that feed on fishes, and 
others fed with garlick and onions, that simple aliments are not always concocted beyond 
their vegetable qualities; and therefore that even after carnal conversion, poisons may yet 
retain some portion of their natures; yet are they so refracted, cicurated, and subdued, 
as not to make good their first and destructive malignities. And therefore [to] the stork 
that eateth snakes, and the stare that feedeth upon hemlock, [these], though no com- 
mendable aliments, are not destructive poisons. For, animals that can inoxiously digest 
these poisons, become antidotal upon the poison digested. And therefore, whether their 
breath be attracted, or their flesh ingested, the poisonous relicks go still along with their 
antidote; whose society will not permit their malice to be destructive. 

% A note to Browne’s work (m, 272) added by Dean Wren, which Hawthorne may 
likewise have seen, states that the Portuguese were killed by copulation with the women 
of the “eastern islands.” Professor Stewart points out this source (p. lxxi); and he draws 
attention to a quotation in his edition of The American Notebooks (p. 98), from Mme. 
Calderon de la Barca’s Life in Mexico (Boston, 1843), 1, 414, which appears to be another 
source for “Rappaccini’s Daughter.” The quotation tells of persons who inoculate them- 
selves against rattlesnake poison by pricking themselves with rattlesnake fangs. 

" Combe, Andrew, The Principles of Physiology (New York, 1835). 

% Idem, 233-234. xvi, 356. 

% This source has been suggested by Julian Hawthorne, in Hawthorne Reading, p. 84; 
see also Stewart, p. xxv. I owe it to myself to say that I came across this source before I had 
discovered Julian Hawthorne’s reference to it. 

% King, William, Political and Literary Anecdotes of His Own Times (London, 1819), 
pp. 237-245. 

1, 172. Leslie Stephen, Hours in a Library (London, 1899), 1, 191, says that he believes 
“Wakefield” had its origin in “King’s Anecdotes.” 
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bered the narrative from his reading in ‘‘some old magazine or news- 
paper.” 

In the Gothic romances I have found a number of details which appear 
to be echoed by Hawthorne. In his earliest work, Fanshawe’s forcing 
Butler to retire solely by the strength of his stare,*’ seems to be reminis- 
cent of a similar power possessed by the Caliph in William Beckford’s 
Vathek,** and of the ability of the Wanderer in Charles Robert Maturin’s 
Melmoth, the Wanderer® to overcome and even to kill by his stare. 
Melmoth furnished the name of the college president in Fanshawe, and 
the horrible laugh of the ancestor Melmoth,!® which was heard only in 
storms, perhaps suggested the fiendish laugh of Ethan Brand.'™ 

Hawthorne appears to have owed something also to Walpole’s Casiéle 
of Otranto. The passage in The House of the Seven Gables! describing the 
movement of old Colonel Pyncheon’s portrait as if to descend from its 
frame bears a close resemblance to the passage in Walpole’s romance 
telling how the portrait of Manfred’s grandfather, “which hung over the 
bench where they had been sitting, uttered a deep sigh, and heaved its 
breast, . . . quit its panel,” and descended “‘on the floor, with grave and 
melancholy air.’ 

Virtually all the methods and devices peculiar to the Gothic romancers 
reappear in Hawthorne’s romances. Most of the Gothic character 


types, also, are represented: the studious and solitary youth bothered 
about questions of fame,'® the colorless heroine,! the fate-driven villain 
who is thwarted on the verge of success—usually he attempts the se- 
duction of a child-like woman'*’—the old women reveling in sorrow,'® 
the alchemists, who seek the philosopher’s stone and the elixir of life, 


97 xvt, 44-45. %8 Beckford, William, Vathek (New York, n.d.), p. 15. 

%® Maturin, Charles Robert, Melmoth, the Wanderer (London, 1892), 1, 44. 

100 Tdem, 1, 44-45. 101 Hawthorne’s Works, ut, 119, 137. 102 yyq, 123-139. 

108 The Castle of Otranto (New York, n.d.), pp. 15-16. 

A note in Hawthorne’s journal (Stewart, p. 100), which had, as Professor Stewart notes, 
its origin in Walpole’s Reminiscences (ed. Paget Toynbee [Oxford, 1924], pp. 27, 134), is 
in turn the source of an item in “‘A Virtuoso’s Collection,” the raven “in which the soul of 
King George I revisited his lady love, the Duchess of Kendall.” 

1% Charles Brockden Brown undoubtedly influenced Hawthorne’s use of the super- 
natural and the Gothic machinery. See Brown’s Wieland (ed. F. L. Pattee [New York, 
1926], pp. 31, 37, 40, 62, 71, 106, 166, 171, 184, 197, 216, 261) for matters which may have 
influenced Hawthorne. Brown’s treatment of the pestilence in Arthur Mervyn is suggestive 
of Hawthorne’s “Lady Eleanore’s Mantle.” 

106 As were Fanshawe, Oberon in “The Devil in Manuscript,” and Oberon again in 
“Fragments from the Journal of a Solitary Man.” 

106 See, for example, Ellen in Fanshawe. 

107 See Butler in Fanshawe, and Westervelt in The Blithedale Romance. 

108 Examples are the old women at the death of Widow Butler in Fanshawe (xvt, 143 ff.) 
and the old maid in “The White Old Maid.” 
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or who diabolically pursue knowledge through the occult sciences,’ the 
devil or his agent,"’® and an old man as guardian of innocent children." 
And he also follows in the footsteps of the Gothic romancers in his 
analysis of sensation," in his use of dramatic foreshadowing and pre- 
monition,! in his use of second sight," of supernatural demonstrations,'® 
of mesmerism,"* of the shroud"? and other funeral situations,"* of mys- 
terious manuscripts,"* gloomy houses,” graveyards,” and musty li- 
braries.! 

Hawthorne’s chief debt to Sir Walter Scott lies in his interest in the 
history of his native locality and in his effort to preserve in his works the 
romantic features of that history; but, whereas Scott placed greatest 


109 See Dr. Dolliver, as well as characters in ‘‘Rappaccini’s Daughter,’”’ “The Prophetic 
Pictures,” “The Birthmark,”’ and “The Artist of the Beautiful.” 

u0 The Wizard in “Alice Doane’s Appeal,” and the devil in “Young Goodman Brown” 
are good examples. 

il See Melmoth in Fanshawe, and also Dr. Grimshawe. 

12 See, for instance, the analysis of Redclyffe’s sensation in Doctor Grimshawe’s Secret 
(xv, 358) while he is intoxicated from drinking wine, and again after he has been shot 
(xv, 164-170). H 

3 See the entrance of the proud lady in “Lady Eleanore’s Mantle” (11, 56-57), the fore- 
warning of the mother in “The Ambitious Guest” (11, 289-290), and the omen in “The 
Lily’s Quest.” 

114 See examples of second sight in ““Howe’s Masquerade,” and in the rumor regarding 
Priscilla in The Blithedale Romance (vm, 176). 

5 See the vision in the sky seen by Dimmesdale and others on the night of the Gover- 
nor’s death (v1, 220-223); see also the ghost of Alice, and Maule’s Well in The House of 
the Seven Gables (vm, 123-129), the legend of the Bloody Footstep in The Ancestral Footstep 
and elsewhere, and the supernatural pictures in “The Prophetic Pictures” and in “Edward 
Randolph’s Portrait.” 

us “The Veiled Lady” in The Blithedale Romance (vmt, 151-164, 276-290) is a tale of 
mesmerism, as also the story of Alice in The House of the Seven Gables (vu, 271-306). 

117 The shroud appears in “The Wedding Knell” and in “The Shaker Bridal.” 

8 See, for instance, the death of Widow Butler in Fanshawe (xv1, 162 ff.), of Judge 
Pyncheon in The House of the Seven Gables (vt, 390-414), of the young lover in “The 
White Old Maid,” and of the bride in “The Shaker Bridal’’; also the flowers growing from 
a grave in Septimius Felton (x1v, 334), and the vegetation which, so we are told in The 
Blithedale Romance (vit, 349), grew from Zenobia’s heart in the grave. 

119 As the lost property deed in The House of the Seven Gables, as also the manuscript 
containing the story of Alice (vm, 20-21, 270), and the old Greek and Latin manuscript 
taken from the body of the dead British soldier in Septimius Felton (xtv, 134). 

120 See the House of the Seven Gables, the old house beside the graveyard in Doctor 
Grimshawe’s Secret (xv, 264-268), the ancestral mansions in England appearing in Doctor 
Grimshawe’s Secret and The Ancestral Footstep, with their hidden doors, concealed rooms, 
and long dark passages (xv, 377; x1v, 345, 381, 420). 

181 The graveyards described by Hawthorne include the catacombs and the Capuchin 
burial ground in The Marble Faun (1x, 33-45, 248-271), and the graveyard adjoining the 
house in Doctor Grimshawe’s Secret (xv, 3-4, 110-145). 

1 Such a library appears in Doctor Grimshawe’s Secret (xv, 319-325). 
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emphasis on the historical and romantic significance, Hawthorne laid 
most stress on the moral possibilities of the history. Each had an un- 
bounded interest in local traditions and legends, and each made con- 
siderable use of the supernatural. 

Hawthorne very probably profited by the example of the Scottish 
romancer in the matter of technique. Throughout Fanshawe and in the 
Market Place scenes of The Scarlet Letter he divides his characters into 
groups and carries the actions of the several groups along separately; 
and he takes from Scott the method, illustrated well in The Scarlet Letter, 
of unraveling a plot by a series of well-defined dramatic scenes. The long 
and frequently elaborate speeches in Hawthorne’s works—speeches 
which contain much of the subjective element—are also suggestive of 
Scott. Both stop not infrequently for personal comments, telling the 
reader in what light to consider the characters and the actions; and both 
reflect again and again their personal hobbies. 

Fanshawe was plainly an imitation of Scott’s romances, the influence 
of the Waverley novels being especially discernible in the long-drawn-out 
initial picture of the grounds and buildings at Harley, in the fun poked 
at college professors, represented here by Mr. Melmoth, in the scene of 
the president’s reading his letters, and in the colorless heroine, Ellen 
Langton. 

Though Hawthorne made no mention of Poe’s tales, so far as I am 
aware, we may be sure he knew them; and similarities in details and in 
method indicate that he possibly came in some measure under Poe’s 
influence, if indeed he did not take occasional suggestions from his illus- 
trious contemporary. The romantic exoticism, the morbid sensuousness, 
and the tragic use of occult sciences in ‘Lady Eleanore’s Mantle,” ‘‘The 
Birthmark,” and “Rappaccini’s Daughter” are suggestive, I think, of 
both “The Fall of the House of Usher” and “The Masque of the Red 
Death.” 

Hawthorne’s inability to read German precludes the assumption that 


1% The slow beginning is best illustrated in Hawthorne by ‘Alice Doane’s Appeal,” in 
which the opening description of the setting sun is much like the beginning of Ivanhoe. 

1% Poe himself suggested twice that Hawthorne borrowed from him—once in a general 
statement in the Marginalia (Poe’s Works, ed. Harrison, xv1, 42-43) : “I am not quite sure, 
even, that he [Hawthorne] has not borrowed an idea or two from a gentleman whom I 
know very well, and who is honored in the loan,” and again in his review in 1842 of the 
Twice-Told Tales for Graham’s Magasine (ibid., x1, 112), where he shows that the para- 
graphs of “Howe’s Masquerade” in which Howe draws his sword and orders the mufiled 
figure to halt and reveal itself (m1, 21) corresponds to a section of his own “William Wilson” 
(Poe’s Works, 111, 324) in which Wilson cries out to his double and stabs it with his sword. 
Hawthorne’s story was published, however, in 1838, one year before the appearance of 
“William Wilson.’ 
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he was influenced to any considerable extent by German authors; but 
before most of his stories were written, several of Ludwig Tieck’s tales 
were available in translation.’ And from Tieck’s stories as translated, 
for example, by Carlyle and published in 1827, Hawthorne may have 
drawn some hints for the matter as well as the manner of some of his 
tales. Tieck’s ‘“The Fair-Haired Egbert”’ is the narrative of a man who, 
like Arthur Dimmesdale, dwells in solitude and is persecuted by a guilty 
conscience; ‘“‘The Runenberg”’ contains a man whose heart, like that of 
Hawthorne’s man of Adamant or Ethan Brand, has been so far hardened 
that he finally goes insane.’ 

Adelbert von Chamisso’s tale “The Wonderful History of Peter 
Schlemihl,’’?’ the story of a man who had no shadow, which is twice 
mentioned by Hawthorne,'* is probably responsible for the conception, 
whimsically elaborated in “Monsieur du Miroir,” of a man who is always 
accompanied by his shadow. Peter’s belief in fate; his firm conviction 
that his curse, which has brought with it isolation, was invoked by his 
stepping aside only temporarily from the right path; his wandering 
alone, completely isolated from men; and the moral which is definitely 
pointed out in the last paragraph are features so much like Hawthorne 
as to suggest the German tale as a vague source for more than one of 
Hawthorne’s stories.'”® 

The Marble Faun appears to owe something to Madame de Staél’s 


1% Carlyle’s translation of Tieck’s stories “The Runenberg,” “The Elves,” “The Gob- 
let,” “The Fair-Haired Egbert,” and a few others appeared in his German Romance in 
1827; and several others of Tieck’s stories were translated by 1839; see Belden, Henry 
Marvin, “‘Poe’s Criticism of Hawthorne,” Anglia, xxi (1901), 380-390. 

1% From E. T. A. Hoffman, Hawthorne possibly received certain ideas for his treatment 
of fate and for his symbolic characters who are only half real. The hero in Hoffman’s tale 
of “Master Martin the Cooper’ combines belief in omens and supernatural manifestations 
with utter practicality, much as do Drowne, Dr. Grimshawe, and others of Hawthorne’s 
characters (see Hoffman, E. T. A., Weird Tales [New York, 1923], 1, 68-148). The 
“fixed idea” which dominates almost all of Hoffman’s characters and warps them to the 
extent of partial insanity is perhaps adumbrated in such of Hawthorne’s characters as 
Hollingsworth, Chillingworth, and Dr. Grimshawe (see especially the tales in The Serapion 
Bretheren). Hoffman’s “The Sandman”’ (Weird Tales, 1, 168-215), the story of a mechani- 
cal woman created by two scientists and operated by means of clock-work, and loved by a 
man who becomes insane when he learns that she exists no more, appears to have con- 
tributed something to “‘Feathertop.” For the suggestion of a debt to Hoffman see Jessup, 
Aijexander, and Canby, Henry Seidel, The Book of the Short Story (New York, 1907). 
p. 10. 

17 Chamisso, Adelbert von, Peter Schlemihls Wundersame Geschichte (Miinchen, 1908). 
The story was translated in 1824. 128 y, 110, 357. 

1% Peter Schlemihl’s losing his sweetheart when she and her parents find that he has no 
shadow may be echoed in the catastrophe of “Feathertop,” in which Feathertop loses 
Polly Gookin when she sees his true reflection in the mirror. 
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Corinne, one incident of which Hawthorne reénacts in his own romance 
and shows to be incorrectly presented in the French novel. In Corinne 
Hawthorne found precedent for explaining in full the cathedrals and art 
exhibits in Rome and Florence, for using the Roman Carnival as the 
background of part of his story, for having his characters criticize 
Italian art and literature, for comparing Protestantism and Catholicism, 
and for presenting the unhampered life of unmarried women of artistic 
temperament in Rome. Miriam, moreover, appears to owe something 
to Corinne. Each is a genius with an unknown and questionable past, 
and each is foredoomed to love and to spend much time with a man 
whom she feels fate forbids her to marry. Furthermore, Corinne and her 
younger half-sister, Lucy, seem to have contributed to the characteriza- 
tion in The Blithedale Romance of Zenobia and her younger half-sister, 
Priscilla. In each novel the older sister is vivacious and beautiful and is 
talented, most of all in extemporaneous speaking and in dramatizations 
of scenes from Shakespeare’s plays; whereas the younger sister in each 
is a frail and retiring creature. Mystery surrounds the past lives of each 
pair of sisters, and the sister relation is not revealed until late in each 
story. Each older sister meets death, moreover, as a result of grief over 
losing her lover to her sister.’ 


18 rx, 202. 

481 T shall call attention further to several miscellaneous details in Hawthorne’s writings 
which appear to have had specific sources. Dicon, the servant of Mother Rigby in ‘“‘Feather- 
top,” seems to go back to “Diccon the Bedlem” in Gammer Gurton’s Needle. Diccon is, in 
that play as well as in the morality plays, the fun-maker and the personification of vice. 
Pope’s The Dunciad (Book 1, 1. 290) possibly contributed the name “Dr. Heidegger” in 
“Dr. Heidegger’s Experiment.” Still, Hawthorne might have seen the name “Heidegger” 
in Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s Letters and Works (ed. Lord Wharncliffe [London, 
1861], 1, 495), which he is known to have read. The name “P. P., Clerk of this Parish,” in 
“The Custom House” (v1, 1, 57), involves an allusion to “Memoirs of P. P., Clerk of this 
Parish,” a part of the satiric Memoirs of Martinus Scriblerus, written chiefly by John Ar- 
buthnot but published in Pope’s Works (ed. Whitwell Elwin and William John Courthope, 
[London, 1886], x, 434-444). Keats’s “Ode on a Grecian Urn” seems to be echoed in the 
puppet show described in “The Seven Vagabonds,” in which the statues preserve “an 
eternal semblance of labor that was ended, and pleasure that could be felt no more” (1, 
159). The description of certain pictures in The Blithedale Romance seems also to go back 
to Keats’s poem: 

“There were pictures, too, of gallant revellers,—those of the old time,—Flemish, appar- 
ently,—with doublets and slashed sleeves,— drinking their wine out of fantastic long- 
stemmed glasses; quaffing joyously, quaffing forever, with inaudible laughter and song, 
while the champagne bubbled immortally against their mustaches, or the purple tide of 
Burgundy ran inexhaustibly down their throats (vm, 250).”’ 

Dr. Samuel Johnson’s penance in Ottoxeter Market suggested to Hawthorne the idea of 
making each of a man’s successes a pain because of some fundamental error in his early 
life (xvi, 247)—an idea forming the basis of “The Christmas Banquet.” Henry Fielding 
possibly suggested to Hawthorne his use of auctorial comment, which at the chapter be- 
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Three of Hawthorne’s stories are of Biblical origin, and several others 

show the influence of the Bible. “The New Adam and Eve” is founded 
on the Biblical account of our first parents. The account given in Genesis 
is obviously the basis for the whole conception of Adam and Eve as 
they appear in Hawthorne’s story—their innocence, their inborn tend- 
ency toward reverence, their development after being placed on the 
earth, and their first acquaintance with the conception of death.'’™ 
“Earth’s Holocaust” is likewise based on a Biblical conception—the 
destruction, as at the day of judgment, of all the “worn-out trumpery” 
of the world, including various commentaries, thus separated from the 
Bible itself, which does not burn. There is, so far as I am aware, no scrip- 
tural account precisely corresponding to this, but it is in spirit quite in 
keeping with the whole of the New Testament. “Egotism; or, The 
Bosom Serpent” is Biblical, in that the man having a serpent in his 
bosom resembles the conception in the Scriptures of persons possessed 
of devils; and the idea of casting out the serpent also resembles the 
casting out of the devils recorded in the Bible. Another story in some 
measure indebted to the Bible is ““The Great Stone Face,” the theme 
and style of which suggest the Biblical story of the Good Samaritan. 
“Lady Eleanore’s Mantle” is, I think, reminiscent of the Biblical mantle 
of pride, and the climactic paragraph of the story is plainly Biblical in 
style: 
“O Jervase Helwyse,”’ said the voice,—and as it spoke the figure contorted itself, 
struggling to hide its face,—“look not now on the woman you once loved! The 
curse of heaven hath striken me, because I would not call man my brother, 
nor woman my sister. I wrapped myself in Pre as in a MANTLE, and scorned 
the sympathies of nature; and therefore has nature made this wretched body the 
medium of a dreadful sympathy. You are avenged—they are all avenged— 
Nature is avenged—for I am Eleanore Rochchliffe!”"™ 


“An Old Woman’s Tale”’ is Biblical in its general nature and in its use 
of the names “Esther” and “David” ;™ and ‘The Man of Adamant” 
in its treatment of bigotry is Biblical in tone." 





ginnings and at places within the chapters of The Blithedale Romance could pass for parts 
of Tom Jones. 

12 See v, 9-10.—It is possible, of course, that Milton’s pictures of Adam and Eve in 
Eden influenced Hawthorne’s conception in some way, but it is far more probable that 
Hawthorne went directly to the Bible. 133 rT, 69. 1M xvi, 211. 

4% 11, 226-237.—“The Celestial Railroad” is largely Biblical, though its immediate 
source was The Pilgrim’s Progress. Again and again there are Biblical echoes and allusions 
in Hawthorne’s stories. For a quotation from the Bible see xvt, 140; for paraphrases of Bib- 
lical passages see xv1, 148 ; m1, 172; for briefer Biblical allusions see 1, 197; 111, 169, 226, 227; 
Iv, 283, 285, 286; v, 67, 335, 337, 347; v1, 7; xv, 83; xv1, 121, 290, 304; xvi, 281, 299; 
Nathaniel Hawthorne and His Wife, 11., 113, 279. 
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Only a few definite sources of Hawthorne, then, are discoverable. 
Almost half of his writings deal, directly or indirectly, with colonia! 
American history. Some of his historical pieces are drawn directly from 
Cotton Mather; others are drawn from yet other colonial histories. His 
fondness for allegory and symbolism is traceable, in a measure, to the 
example of Spenser and of Bunyan; Scott appears to have been respon- 
sible for his attitude toward history and for his method; the Gothic 
romancers, including Charles Brockden Brown, augmented his fondness 
for the supernatural and gave him the conventional Gothic machinery; 
and sources of a more substantial nature were afforded by Cotton 
Mather, Bunyan, Sir Thomas Browne, Scott, Southey, Madame de 
Staél, several of the Gothic romancers, and the physiologist Combe. 

ARLIN TURNER 

University of Texas 
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STEFAN GEORGES FRANZOSISCHE GEDICHTE UND 
DEUTSCHE UBERTRAGUNGEN 


IE 1934 im Schlussband von Georges Gesamt-Ausgabe der Werke 

verdffentlichten fremdsprachigen Gedichte enthalten aufer den 
beiden in der von George selbst gebildeten “lingua romana” verfaften 
Gedichten und zwei englischen Sonetten auch drei franzésische Gedichte, 
“Frauenlob,” “Proverbes” und “‘D’Une Veillée,’" die hier einer niheren 
Betrachtung unterzogen werden sollen. Das einzige von diesen Ge- 
dichten, das vor dem Herauskommen des Schlussbandes schon im Druck 
erschienen war, ist “Proverbes,” waihrend die von George selbst ver- 
faBten deutschen Ubertragungen bereits in den Blattern fiir die Kunst 
veréffentlicht worden waren. Daf George aber mehr, als auch im Schluss- 
band zum Abdruck kam, in franzésischer Sprache dichtete, kann aus der 
Bemerkung im Anhang zu den Biichern in der Gesamt-Ausgabe geschlos- 
sen werden: “‘Beim ersten druck aus den ‘Sagen’ in den BI.f.d.K.I.F.4 B. 
fand sich die Bemerkung ‘zuerst franzésisch gedichtet, dann vom ver- 
fasser selbst iibertragen.’ Die im nachtrag des ‘Jahr der Seele’ erwihnten: 
Pendant que ta mére sind indessen die einzig ged ruckten franzési- 
schen verse.”” Die Annahme wird noch bestirkt durch C. A. Klein, der 
im Anschluf an Georges Dichtungen in der “lingua romana”’ berichtet: 
“Auch dichtete er vorlaiufig in anderen Sprachen, besonders der franzési- 
schen, wie nach ihm Rainer Maria Rilke.”*? Da George die deutschen 
Ubertragungen seiner franzésischen Gedichte auch in seine Werke auf- 
nahm, den “Frauenlob” in die Sagen und Sdnge, die “‘Spriiche an die 
Geladenen in T . . .” und die ““Nachtwachen” in Das Jahr der Seele, die 
franzésischen Originale aber erst jetzt alle durch das Erscheinen des 
Schlussbandes der Gesamt-Ausgabe allgemein bekannt wurden, so ist es 
erst jetzt in vollem Umfang méglich, die franzésischen und deutschen 
Fassungen miteinander zu vergleichen. 

Bei fremdsprachigen Versen richtet sich das Hauptinteresse zunichst 
natiirlich auf ihre sprachliche und dichterische Qualitit. Daher sei gleich 
am Anfang festgestellt, da& die genannten Gedichte gut vor dem Ohr 
eines Franzosen bestehen kénnen. Sie sind nicht nur frei von sprach- 
lichen Fehlern und Germanismen, sondern haben auch den echten und 
vollen Klang guter original-franzésischer Lyrik. Ihre Wortgestaltung ist 
gewahlt und im wahren Sinne dichterisch, und sie lassen in Gehalt und 
Ton den Georgischen Ursprung nicht vermissen. Sie enthalten manche 
Verse, auf die auch ein Franzose stolz sein wiirde wegen der vollen 
Musik der Worte, so im “Frauenlob” die Zeilen 7-10, 14, 26-28, 36-39, 


1 Schlussband, S. 132-135. ® Die Sendung Stefan Georges (Berlin, 1935), S. 9. 
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in den “Proverbes” die Zeilen 3 und 15-17, und in “D’Une Veillée” die 
drei SchluGzeilen. Nur bei sehr genauem Hinhéren mégen einige Pro- 
saismen ins Ohr fallen wie o2 le soir et le matin (‘‘Frauenlob”’ 5) oder en 
offrant (ebenda 34) oder in “‘Proverbes” die Formel ce n’est que (14). 
Als klangliche Harten mégen der Hiatus e¢ hilares (‘‘Frauenlob” 13) und 
das aneinanderstoBende Jourdes de (ebenda 18) empfunden werden. Auf 
eine von George vielleicht nicht erwartete Wirkung einiger Worte in der 
franzésischen Fassung des “‘Frauenlob,” wodurch aber die dichterische 
Qualitaét nicht geschmilert wird, soll spiter bei der eingehenden Be- 
sprechung dieses Gedichts eingegangen werden.* Georges Verhalten bei 
der Ubertragung ist namlich bei den einzelnen Gedichten verschieden. 
Sie miissen daher einzeln behandelt werden, und es wird in jedem Falle 
zu zeigen sein, inwieweit beide Fassungen iibereinstimmen, nach welchen 
Prinzipien George bei der Ubertragung Anderungen vornahm und 
welche Motive ihn dazu bestimmt haben mégen, die Gedichte zuerst in 
franzésischer Sprache zu verfassen. Deshalb wird es notwendig sein, am 
Schlu8 der Untersuchung Georges Verhiltnis zur franzésischen Dich- 
tung erneut zu iiberpriifen und im Hinblick auf das Gedicht ‘‘Frauenlob” 
den etwaigen inneren Beziehungen Georges zu diesem mittelalterlichen 
Sanger nachzugehen. 
1 
FRAUENLOB 


En la ville aux faites antiques 
Aux parures en spirales 
Aux vitraux peints aux tours sidérales 
Sous les blasons des porchers mystiques 
5 Prés des fontaines od le soir et le matin 
Sonnent les rires et les jets argentins: 
Une vie d’espoirs tenaces 
Toute une vie d’années noires 
J’étais le chanteur de vos graces 
10 J’étais le héraut de vos gloires: 


Blanches filles des processions 
Avec vos cierges vos statues 
Chanteuses frafches et hilares 
Fantastiquement vétues 


In der stadt mit alten firsten und giebel- 
bildern, 

Den schneckenbiégen an gebilk und tiir, 

Gemalten scheiben, tiirmen die an die 
sterne riihren, 

Mit hohlen gingen und verwischten 
wappenschildern, 


5 Bei den brunnen wann morgen und 


abend graut 
Bei der gelichter und der wasser sil- 
bernem laut: 
Ein leben voll ziéher biirden 
Ein ganzes leben dunklen duldertumes 
War ich der herold eurer wiirden 


10 War ich der singer eures ruhmes: 


Weisse kinder der bittgepringe 
Mit euren kerzen fahnen bindern, 
Fihrerinnen der heitren klinge 
In farbigen lockeren gewiindern, 


* Fiir die dichterische Bewertung der franzésischen Verse bin ich meinen Princetoner 
Kollegen Jean-Albert Bédé (jetzt Brown University) und Maurice Edgar Coindreau zu 
Dank verpflichtet. 
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15 Amies pAles des communions 
Vous, jeunes patriciennes préclares 
Qui sous les portes de l’église 
Pliez les robes lourdes de Venise— 
Et j’ai dédié tout l’art de mes rythmes 

habiles 

20 A vous, décor de nos fétes et victoires 

Reines puissantes et immobiles. 


Mais qui m’a tendu la coupe d’or 

Les feuilles de chéne et les couronnes? 

Qui de vous a daigné m’élire 

25 Pour porter un jour les bandes mi- 

gnonnes? 

Quels pleurs et quels doux remords 

Ont répondu jadis aux pleurs de ma 
lyre? 

Je sens le doigt paisible de la mort. 


Aux clameurs des cloches sépulcrales 
30 Des filles et des épouses en deuil 
Suivent un cercueil. 
Les seules mains fréles et pales 
Conduisent a la cathédrale 
A la votte en offrant des honneurs 
royaux 
35 Le prétre fervent de leurs charmes. 
Vierges et matrones parmi les larmes 
De leur commun veuvage 
Versent de nobles vins des fleurs et des 
joyaux 
Pieusement dans le sarcophage. 
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15 Bleiche freundinnen der abendmahle, 
Patriziertéchter stolze hochgenannte 
Die unter heiligem portale 
Dieschweren kieider falten der levante— 
Ich habe meiner téne ganze kunst ge- 

pflegt 

20 Fiir euch ihr zierden im fest- und jubel- 

saale, 
Herrinnen miichtig und unbewegt. 


Wer von euch aber reichte mir zum 
ss 

Den becher und den eichenkranz ent- 
gegen 

Und sagte mir dass sie mich wiirdig 
wihne 

25 Ihr leichtes band gehorsam anzulegen? 

Welche triine und welche milde busse 
Gab antwort je auf meiner leier trinen? 
Ich fiihle friedlich schon des todes fuss. 


Bei der glocke klage folgen jungfraun 
und briiute sacht 
30 Einem sarg in diistrer tracht. 
Nur zarte hiinde reine und hehre 
Diirfen ihn zum miinster tragen zum 
gewolb und grab 
Mit kéniglicher ehre 
Den toten priester ihrer schénheit zu 
verkliren. 
35 Madchen und miitter unter den zaihren 
Gemeinsamer witwenschaft giessen edle 
weine 
Blumen und edelsteine 
Fromm in die gruft hinab. 


In der Ubertragung der Gedichte schlo& sich George erstaunlich eng 
an seine franzésischen Originale an. In der deutschen Fassung des “‘Frau- 
enlob” finden sich mithin nur wenige Z us i t ze. Die bedeutendsten von 
ihnen beziehen sich am Anfang des Gedichts auf das Bild der Stadt, das 
im Detail weiter ausgemalt wird; giebelbilder werden hinzugefiigt (1), 
die Schneckenbégen erhalten ihren bestimmten Platz an gebalk und tiir 
(2), die Wappenschilder tragen jetzt deutliche Zeichen ihres Alters, sie 
sind verwischt (4). Ein anderer, unbedeutenderer Zusatz verstirkt die 
dienende Haltung des Singers ein wenig, wenn er auf ein von einer Frau 
als Lohn dargereichtes Band hofft, das er gehorsam anlegen wiirde (25). 
Einmal wird ein Landschaftsbild erweitert durch Hinzufiigen eines Ver- 
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bums: wann morgen und abend graut (5), was eine Verschlechterung 
gegeniiber dem franzésischen Original bedeutet, da die Konstruktion des 
Satzes verdunkelt wird. Zweifellos wurde dieser Zusatz durch die Not- 
wendigkeit eines Reimwortes hervorgerufen. 

Wie die meisten Zusitze eine gréSere Bestimmtheit oder Anschaulich- 
keit bewirken sollten, so auch die Anderungen in der Uber- 
tragung. Das dunkle duldertum (8) des unbeachteten Dichters kommt 
mit dieser Wendung bestimmter zum Ausdruck als mit dem andeutenden 
vie d’années noires (8), was sich konsequent anschlieSt an die radikale 
Anderung von vie d’espoirs tenaces in ein leben voll ziéher biirden (7). Dic 
Madchen, urspriinglich fantastiquement vétues (14), erscheinen jetzt be- 
stimmter gekleidet, in farbigen lockeren gewindern (14), als Zierden in 
bestimmtem Raum, im fest- und jubelsaale (20), wihrend das Origina! 
allgemeiner von ihnen spricht als décor de nos fétes et victoires (20). Beim 
Leichenzug Frauenlobs fiihren sie nicht nur an (conduisent, 33), sondern 
tragen den Sarg (32). Die Trauerstimmung wird durch der glocke klag: 
(29) gedimpft und gefiihlsmafig vertieft gegeniiber dem lauten, klang- 
malerischen clameurs des cloches (29). 

Die gréfere Bestimmtheit kann jedoch nicht als durchgehendes 
Prinzip fiir die Anderungen in der deutschen Ubertragung angesehen 
werden, da diese in manchen Teilen weniger prizise ist als das Original. 
So sind die vitraux lediglich mit scheiben (3) und die porchers mystiques 
(als wiren porches gemeint) mit hohlen gingen wiedergegeben;* dic 
portes de l’église werden umschrieben mit heiligem portale (17), la coupe 
d’or erscheint einfach als becher (22), wihrend Les feuilles de chéne et les 
couronnes (23) zusammengezogen sind in das einzige Wort eichenkranz 
(23). Ein leichtes band (25), das Frauenlob sich als Gabe von den Frauen 
ersehnt, ist auch in der Vorlage nur vage angedeutet mit bandes mignon- 
nes (25). 

Einen einheitlichen Gesichtspunkt weisen die Anderungen in Bezug 
auf die Madchen und Frauen auf: sie werden in ihrer Wiirde erhéht. 
Frauenlob ist jetzt nicht der Sanger ihrer gréces, sondern ihrer wiirden 
(9), in den Bittgeprangen sind sie nicht nur chanteuses, sondern Fiihrerin- 
nen (13). Zwar pragte George sogar, um ihrer Hoheit gebiihrend Tribut 
zu zahlen, ein neues franzésisches Wort, indem er sie jeunes patriciennes 
préclares nannte (16), in der deutschen Fassung verstirkt er aber die 
Hoheit der Frauen noch durch die Anderung von jeunes in stolze und die 


* Porchers mag ein Druckfehler im Schlussband fiir porches sein, oder es wire eine Neu- 
bildung aus porche in Analogie zu portier aus porte anzunehmen, da die eigentliche Bedeu- 
tung von porcher natiirlich nicht in Frage kommt. Der Annahme einer Georgischen Neu- 
bildung von porcher im Sinne von Torhiiter scheint jedoch die deutsche Ubersetzung zu 
widersprechen, die keine Entsprechung dafiir bietet. 
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im Deutschen ungewoéhnliche Nachstellung der Adjektiva: Patrizier- 
tichter stolze hochgenannte (16)—wie iihnlich auch in den Zeilen 21 und 
31. Dies Prinzip der Erhéhung der Madchen und Frauen wird bis zum 
Schlu8 des Gedichts konsequent durchgefiihrt: zarte hinde reine und 
hehre (31) hei&St es in der Ubertragung gegeniiber dem franzésischen 
mains fréles et pales (32), und das leichte charmes (35) wird ersetzt durch 
das strengere Wort schénheit (34). Ja, selbst ihre trauernde Verehrung 
fiir den dahingeschiedenen Dichter wird erhéht: sie kommen nicht nur 
en offrant des honneurs royaux (34), sondern ihn mit kimiglicher ehre*. . . 
su verkléren (33/34). 

Die letzte Anderung ist zweifellos hauptsachlich um des Reimes willen 
auf séhren erfolgt, und man kann aus diesem Beispiel schon Georges 
Herrschaft iiber die Gestaltung ersehen, deren Forderungen mit denen 
des inneren Gehalts in Ubereinstimmung gebracht werden. Auch die 
Abweichung: Die schweren kleider . . . der levante von dem Original: les 
nobles lourdes de Venise (18), die durch den Reim bedingt wurde, ist 
keine bloBe Konzession an die Form. An anderer Stelle mag der Reim 
sogar Anla® zu der schénen Prigung bittgeprdnge fiir das viel alltaglichere 
processions gewesen sein (11). Nur zweimal fiihrt das Bediirfnis eines 
Reimwortes zur Verschlechterung der Ubertragung, indem George das 
Adjektiv sacht einsetzt (29), wo es allzu deutlich als Fiillwort wirkt, was 
er sonst stets vermeidet; das andere Mal verwandelt er in wenig vorteil- 
hafter Weise das Bild le doigt . . . de la mort in des todes fuss (28). An- 
dererseits ist das wahrscheinlich durch den Reim bedingte statues (12), 
das im Zusammenhang nicht ganz klar ist, im Deutschen viel besser 
mit béndern wiedergegeben, wihrend der Zusatz von fahnen in der- 
selben Zeile wohl um der Beibehaltung des Zeilenmafes eingefiihrt 
wurde, aber gut in den Zusammenhang pabt. 

Es ist schwer, den Rhythmus der beiden Fassungen zu ver- 
gleichen, da der franzésische Rhythmus sich nach der Silbenzahl richtet, 
der deutsche nach der Sinnbetonung. Wendet man aber einmal das 
deutsche Prinzip auf das franzésische Original an, was bei moderner 
franzésischer Dichtung durchaus gestattet ist, so ergibt sich, da® die 
deutschen Zeilen mit nur wenigen Ausnahmen langer sind. Ebenso 
herrscht in der Ubertragung gréferer Wechsel von langen und kurzen 
Zeilen vor. George war jedoch sichtlich bemiiht, die Unregelmafigkeit 
des Metrums in der Ubertragung beizubehalten, gelegentlich sogar noch 
zu verstirken, soda% trotz der kunstvollen Reimverschlingung der Ge- 
samtcharakter eines an poetische Prosa anklingenden freien Rhythmus 


‘ Verkiirzte Form fiir Ehrung, sehr typisch fiir George, der die Suffixe -ung, -nis, -heit, 
-keit gern durch das Suflix -e ersetzt. Vgl. Hans Koch, Die lyrische Gestaliung und die 
Sprachform Stefan Georges (Diss. Bonn, 1929), S. 80. 
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gewahrt blieb. Interessanter ist jedoch eine andere Ubereinstimmung, 
da George—mit einer Ausnahme (19/20)—auch in der fremden 
Sprache die fiir ihn so charakteristische Gedichtstruktur der “‘reihenden”’ 
Fiigung anwendet, bei der jede Zeile ein fiir sich geschlossener Satz oder 
Satzteil ist, soda das ganze Gedicht eine Schichtung oder Aneinander- 
reihung von rhythmischen Einheiten darstellt, was mehr den Eindruck 
eines statischen Baues als einer rhythmisch-dynamischen Entwicklung 
erweckt.’ Dieser Charakter wird vielfach verstirkt durch rhythmisch- 
syntaktische Parallelitat einiger Zeilen, die George in der Ubertragung 
sorgfaltig bewahrt (7/8, 9/10, 26) und nur einmal fallen la8t (22/24). 

Die Betrachtung der rhythmischen Abweichungen im einzelnen ergibt, 
da& sie die rhythmische Anschaulichkeit in der deutschen Fassung 
erhéhen, in dem einen oder anderen Fall vielleicht speziell zu diesem 
Zweck eingefiihrt wurden. Am Anfang des Gedichtes fallt die gréfere 
Linge der ersten sechs Zeilen in der deutschen Fassung auf, was mit 
den schon besprochenen Zusitzen zusammenhingt. Im ersten Teil 
des ersten Abschnittes—von Strophen kann man kaum reden—ermig- 
licht der langere Zug der Zeilen einen noch gréf®eren Wechsel von 
metrischen Unregelmafigkeiten als im Original und unterstreicht damit 
auch rhythmisch das schon besprochene Bestreben Georges, das Bild 
der Stadt ausgedehnter, mannigfaltiger und winkliger zu geben, wovon 
sich Frauenlobs leben voll ziiher biirden (7) in seiner schwer lastenden 
Rhythmik schirfer abhebt als im Original. 

Der niichste Abschnitt stimmt in Taktfiillung und Hebungszahl am 
stirksten mit der franzésischen Fassung iiberein, soweit sich der 
Rhythmus in den beiden Sprachen vergleichen laft. Eine Abweichung 
aber im inneren Rhythmus einer Zeile ist héchst interessant: Es scheint, 
als ginge es gegen Georges Natur, in seiner eigenen Sprache den leichten 
Rhythmus, in dem die franzésische Fassung von der Kunst des Dichters 
spricht, unverindert zu iibernehmen. Der mafvoll getragene Geor- 
gische Ton wurde auch auf Frauenlob iibertragen. So stehen sich 
gegeniiber: 

a oe 2 fe tut “ 
Et j’ai dédié tout l’art de mes rythmes Und habe meiner tine ganze kunst ge- 
habiles pflegt 
A vous... (19) Fiir euch... (19) 
5 Vgl. Hans Koch, a.a.0., S. 21 ff., 57 ff. Da& trotzdem diese rhythmische Fiigung auch 
voll innerer Spannungen ist—was Hans Koch vernachlissigt—darauf hat schon Al- 
brecht Schaeffer mit seiner nicht sehr gliicklichen Bezeichnung der “Gebrochenheit” von 
Georges Lyrik hingewiesen (Dichter und Dichtung. Kritische Versuche (Leipzig, 1923], S. 
297-501). In der spateren Lyrik Georges wird diese Spannung im rhythmischen Bau der 
Gedichte noch ausgeprigter, wie Heinrich Liitzeler kiirzlich an einzelnen Beispielen auf- 


zeigte (“Gedicht-Aufbau und Welthaltung des Dichters. Aufgewiesen am Werk Stefan 
Georges,” Dichtung und V olkstum xxxv, [1934], 247 ff.). 
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Diese maBvolle Getragenheit des deutschen Rhythmus wird auch in dem 
nachsten Abschnitt weitergefiihrt, wo der Dichter seiner Hoffnung auf 
Anerkennung Ausdruck gibt. Die Hebungszahl ist die gleiche in jeder 
Zeile und mit einer Ausnahme wechseln Hebung und Senkung regel- 
mafig miteinander ab, wahrend das Original rhythmisch ungleicher ist. 

Am einschneidendsten sind die rhythmischen Anderungen im letzten 
Abschnitt, wo George die ersten zwei Zeilen des Originals in eine 
einzige lange Zeile (29) im Deutschen zusammenzieht und auch die 
darauf assonierende Zeile 32 gegeniiber der entsprechenden franzésischen 
(33) verlangert, wodurch der lange Trauerzug der Frauen und der lange 
Gang zum Miinster im Deutschen rhythmisch starker veranschaulicht 
werden, wahrend zwei kurze Zeilen dazwischen geniigen, das Bild des von 
den Jungfrauen getragenen Sarges an der Spitze des Zuges aufzunehmen. 
Die rhythmische Wirkung, die im Original schon teilweise herauskommt 
—denn auch hier ist der Sarg in eine kurze Zeile fiir sich gestellt—, wird in 
der Ubertragung noch verstarkt. 

Im ganzen lit sich also zusammenfassend iiber den Rhythmus der 
deutschen Fassung sagen, dafi er mehr dem Gehalt angepaft ist und 
anschaulicher wirkt, auch deshalb vielleicht, weil dies mehr der deut- 
schen Sprache entspricht als der franzésischen. Verglichen mit der 
iibrigen Dichtung Georges ist die freie metrische und rhythmische Form 
dieses Gedichts, im geringeren Mafe auch der anderen iibertragenen 
Gedichte, fiir George etwas Fremdes. Der Gebrauch des Daktylus ist 
sonst nirgends in so unregelmafiger Weise bei George anzutreffen, auch 
nicht in den Sagen und Sdngen, wo er um des Anklanges willen an die 
mittelalterliche Dichtung nicht unangebracht gewesen wire. Selbst in 
den frei-rhythmischen Gedichten fiihrt George in iiberwiegendem Mafie 
regelmafigen Wechsel von Hebung und Senkung durch (z.B. tm, 54, 56, 
64, 77, 83), und wo der Daktylus auftritt, wird er in bestimmter Ver- 
teilung verwandt (z.B. 11, 56 [Anfang und Schlu®] und 78). Gewisse 
Freiheit gestattet sich George héchstens im Auftakt. 

Fanden wir den deutschen Rhythmus anschaulicher als den fran- 
zésischen, so muf das Umgekehrte fiir die Klanggestaltung 
gesagt werden. Dies liegt zum grofen Teil im Wesen der franzésischen 
Sprache selber, die klanghafter ist und daher leichter mit Worten malt. 
Was der Ubertragung in dieser Beziehung abgeht, wird durch die rhyth- 
mische Gestaltung ersetzt. 

George behielt die schwierige Reimstruktur der franzésischen Fassung 
ihrem Wesen nach bei, ja, im ersten und dritten Abschnitt fiihrte er sogar 
dieselbe Reihenfolge der Reime durch und brauchte sich nur dreimal 
mit Assonanzen zu begniigen (2/3, 24/27, 26/28), derselben Zahl der 
Assonanzen wie im Original, wo sie an andern Stellen stehen (7/9, 16/20, 
29/32). George hatte ferner die Tendenz, in der Ubertragung solche 
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Worte durch den Reim zu binden, die gehaltlich den Reimworten der 
Vorlage entsprachen. Dies gelang ihm ungefaihr im ersten Abschnitt, 
war aber nicht véllig durchfiihrbar im Folgenden. Ebenso konnte er in 
der Ubertragung nicht iiberall bedeutungsschwere Worte in den Reim 
setzen, wie er dies durchgehend in der franzésischen Fassung tat; aber 
nur drei Stellen weichen von dieser Norm ab (5, 23, 29). Im ganzen eine 
erstaunliche Leistung der Reimbehandlung in der Ubersetzung. 
Wihrend in der deutschen Fassung die Mannigfaltigkeit und Winklig- 
keit der Stadt rhythmisch von der Welt des Dichters stark abgehoben 
wurde, wird dies im franzésischen Original durch die Klanggestaltung 
erreicht. Einem reichen Durcheinander von verschiedenen Klangen steht 
der gehaltene Ton in den folgenden Zeilen gegeniiber, wo das getragene 
a, das seinen symbolischen Klangwert von den espoirs tenaces erhiilt, 
absolut vorherrscht. Die Ubertragung ist aber nicht ohne Entspre- 
chungen klangmalerischer und klangsymbolischer Art. Klangmalerisch 
sind das zweifach gebundene a und dreifach gebundene i in der ersten 
Zeile, ferner die konsonantischen Assonanzen in den verwischten wap pen- 
schildern (4). Parallelen dafiir fehlen im Original. Dagegen kann der zarte 
verhaltene Ton von der wasser silberner laut (6) nicht mit der eindringlich 
malenden Melodik der jets argentins (6) wetteifern, obwohl die kiinst- 
lerische Wirkung nur im Wesen anders, sonst aber gleichwertig ist. 


Desgleichen ist die klangsymbolische Wirkung der folgenden Zeilen iiber | 
den Dichter (7-10) im Franzésischen stirker, aber nicht ganz ohne | 


Entsprechung in dem dreifach gebundenen u des dunklen duldertumes 
der Ubertragung (8). 

Der nichste Abschnitt ist ein hiibsches Beispiel dafiir, wie George 
sich von der franzésischen Klangsymbolik leiten lie und es ihm ge- 
legentlich gelang, diese ihrem Charakter nach im Deutschen wiederzu- 
geben. Die Ubertragung ist ebenso reich an Klangbindungen der inner- 
lich zusammengehérigen Worte wie die Vorlage. Hier herrscht das a 
vor im Zusammenhang mit dem i bei den blanches filles, fantastiquement 
vétues, den chanteuses hilares und patriciennes préclares. George bindet 
in der Ubertragung in ahnlicher Weise, wenn auch die Vokale sich zum 
Teil andern: Weisse kinder, Bleiche freundinnen der abendmahle, Patrizier- 
tochter . . . hechgenannte; und das bisher nicht so stark hervorgetretene 
a wird dariiber hinaus weiter aufgenommen in portale, falten der levante, 
jubelsaale, lauter Worten, die mit den Madchen in innerem Zusammen- 
hang stehen und sich auch rein klanglich an die franzésischen Worte 
portes, pales und ahnliche eng anlehnen. 

In diesem zweiten Abschnitt des Gedichtes kommt die deutsche 
Klanggestaltung der franzésischen am niachsten. Der volle Klang des 
Originals im nichsten Abschnitt, wo das o in den meisten Reimen vor- 
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herrscht, fehlt in der Ubertragung, der Charakter ist hier tiberhaupt ein 
anderer. Die franzésische Klanggestaltung malt ein helles Bild goldenen 
Hoffens; im Deutschen vermittelt die Musik der Worte eher die triibe 
Hoffnungslosigkeit, die den Dichter befallen hat. Den coupe d’or, 
couronnes, bandes mignonnes, doux remords steht im Deutschen nur die 
Reimbindung grusse: busse gegeniiber. Die deutschen Klangbindungen 
sind im iibrigen uneinheitlich, schlichter und verhaltener. 

Das Ahnliche gilt fiir den letzten Abschnitt. Die harsche Klangmalerei 
der Anfangszeile: Aux clameurs des cloches sépulcrales mit ihrer starken 
konsonantischen und vokalischen Bindung ist in der Ubertragung nicht 
ganz ohne Entsprechung, doch wieviel sanfter, getragener, aber auch 
trauernder klingt dies: Bei der glocke klage folgen.... Auch die Vor- 
herrschaft des feierlich klagenden a-Klanges in den Reimen ist in der 
deutschen Fassung nicht so einheitlich durchgefiihrt, wird jedoch zum 
Teil ausgeglichen durch Bindungen im Innern der Verse: sarg, zarte, 
tragen, vor allem durch die Verteilung der a-Reime iiber den ganzen 
Abschnitt. So assonieren die beiden Langzeilen, und das exponiert 
stehende, bedeutungsvolle Reimwort grab der zweiten findet erst mit 
dem Schlu8wort hinad seine Bindung, was dem letzten Abschnitt eine 
besonders geschlossene Klangstruktur gibt, die sich in ihrer Art von der 
des Originals unterscheidet. Dies hingt zum Teil mit der Anderung des 
rhythmischen Baus des Abschnittes zusammen. Beide mégen ganz 
bewuGt um einer bestimmten Wirkung willen von George durchgefiihrt 
worden sein, worauf erst spaiter eingegangen werden kann. 


2 
PROVERBES SPRUCHE FUR DIE GELADENEN 
POUR LES TROIS INVITES DE IN T... 
SUR-LE-MONT T , 

Pendant que ta mére t’allaite Indes deine mutter dich stillt 

Il faut qu’une fée maligne Soll eine leidige fee 

Chante d’ombre et de mort. Von schatten singen und tod, 

Elle te donne comme étrennes Sie gibt dir als patengeschenk 

5 Ces yeux sinistres et si mornes 5 Augen so triib und sonder 

Et dont les Muses s’éprennent. In die sich die musen versenken. 
Verichtlich wirst du blicken 
Auf roher spiele gebaren, 
Vor arbeit die niedrig macht 
Die grossen strengen gedanken 
Dich mahnen und wahren. 

Quant tes fréres se plaignent Wenn deine briider klagen 

Et disent: o ta douleur! la tienne Und sagen: o schmerz! den deinen 

Ne la dis qu’aux nuages la nuit— Sag ihn den winden bei nacht 

10 Et tes chairs d’enfant saignent 10 Und unter der nigel waffe 
Sous l’arme dure des doigts. Blute die kindliche brust! 
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Sache que tu dois Vergiss es nicht: du musst 
Tuer ta fraiche jeunesse, Deine frische jugend téten, 
Car ce n’est que sur son tombeau— Auf ihrem grab allein 
15 Si bien des pleurs l’arrosent—qu’éclo- 15 Wenn viele trinen es begiessen—spries- 
sent sen 
Parmi la seule flore merveilleuse Unter dem einzig wunderbaren griin 
Les seules belles roses. Die einzigen schénen rosen. 


Die Ubertragung der “Proverbes” schlieSt sich noch enger an die 
franzésische Fassung an als die des ‘‘Frauenlob.”’ Sie wurde in Das Jahr 
der Seele aufgenommen und erginzt durch ein zweites Gedicht, welches 
dasselbe Thema auf anderer Ebene noch einmal aufnimmt. Es lassen sich 
nur wenige Bemerkungen zur Wortgestaltung der Ubertragung 
im Verhiltnis zum Original machen. Die einschneidendsten Anderungen 
sind der Zusatz einer neuen zweiten Strophe und die Umstellung von 
zwei Zeilen, 10 und 11. Fortgelassen sind in der deutschen Fassung nur 
ganz unwesentliche Worte, wie ces (5), me... que (9), dure (11), car 
(14), und alle leichten Abwandlungen der Ubersetzung sind stets im 
Geiste des franzésischen Originals. Der Wunsch, eine gréfSere Bestimmt- 
heit zu erreichen, kann bei nur einer Anderung vorgeherrscht haben, 
wenn George /’arme dure des doigts (11) mit der nigel waffe (10) iiber- 
setzt; tes chairs (10) mute geaindert werden: da eine wértliche Uber- 
tragung im Deutschen unpoetisch gewesen wire, so setzt George dafiir 
brust (11). Die Abwandlung von s’éprennent zu sich versenken (6) ist eine 
fiir George charakteristische Dimpfung und Vertiefung. Eine ahnliche 
Verbesserung im Geiste des Gedichtes ist das Durchhalten des im- 
perativischen Tons in der deutschen Fassung, den das Original an einer 
Stelle aufgab, so wird saignent (10) mit blute (11) wiedergegeben. Alle 
iibrigen Anderungen sind sehr geringfiigig; es stehen sich gegeniiber: 
sinistres et mornes und so triib und sonder (5), nuages und winden (9), 
Sache und Vergiss es nicht (12), flore und griin (16). Bei der leichten 
Abwandlung in Zeile 5 mag der Wunsch nach einer Endassonanz mit- 
bestimmend gewesen sein. Der Zusatz einer neuen Strophe in der 
deutschen Fassung sollte offenbar einen allmihlicheren Ubergang her- 
stellen zu der urspriinglich zweiten Strophe und die nachdenkliche 
Besonderheit des Kindes, Einflu® der “‘leidigen fee,” schon in friihem 
Alter hervorheben. 

Der Rhythmus der beiden Fassungen trigt den gleichen Gesamt- 
charakter. Noch deutlicher als im “Frauenlob” offenbart sich auch in 
dem franzésischen Gedicht der fiir George typische Rhythmus der 
reihenden Fiigung, nur zweimal gleitet der Schlu& der Zeile in die nachste 
iiber in sogenanntem Hakenstil (8-9 und 15-17), was im zweiten Fall 
gehaltlich bedingt ist und beidemal in der Ubertragung streng bewahrt 
wird. Durch den statischen Bau der Strophen wird die schicksalhafte 
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Unerbittlichkeit des Gedichtes auch rhythmisch veranschaulicht, und 
er ist so weit durchgefiihrt, daf jede Strophe eine Einheit fiir sich bildet, 
was schon durch die Uberschrift im Plural angedeutet ist und es George 
ermdglichte, eine neue Strophe in der Ubertragung ohne Schwierigkeit 
einzufiigen. Es handelt sich also in jeder Strophe um Abwandlung 
desselben Themas, was sich durch die reihende Fiigung rhythmisch am 
entsprechendsten gestalten lief. 

Die schwere Schicksalhaftigkeit wird auch innerhalb der Zeilen durch 
die meist gleiche Hebungszahl von drei Hebungen rhythmisch unter- 
stiitzt, und die Ubertragung verstirkt diese Regelmafigkeit bis zu 
gewissem Grade. Sie verlingert die zweihebigen Zeilen 4 und 12 der 
franzésischen Fassung zu dreihebigen—wihrend George in der neu 
hinzugefiigten Strophe einen Zweiheber zulift—und ist auch gelegent- 
lich schwerer in der Fiillung der Takte, so in 5, 10 und besonders in 14. 
Keinesfalls aber gleicht George den Rhythmus der deutschen Uber- 
tragung seinen iibrigen deutschen Gedichten an, wo entweder gleich- 
mafiger Wechsel von Hebung und Senkung oder regelmifiiger Gebrauch 
doppelter Senkungen vorherrscht. Er behalt die Unregelmifigkeiten 
der taktischen Fiillung der franzésischen Fassung auch in der Uber- 
tragung bei, wenn sie auch nicht in den einzelnen Zeilen iibereinstimmen. 

Die starksten Abweichungen der Ubersetzung vom Original finden wir 
inder Klanggestaltung. Die Endreime sind zum Teil in der 
deutschen Fassung aufgegeben. In der ersten Strophe hat das Original 
einen Reim und eine Assonanz, wihrend sich die Ubertragung mit zwei 
Assonanzen begniigt. In der zweiten Strophe stehen ein Reim und ein 
dazu assonierendes Wort in der franzésischen Fassung nur einer drei- 
fachen Assonanz in der deutschen gegeniiber, was aber teilweise wett- 
gemacht wird durch die Reimbindung zu einem Wort im Innern der 
Verse, klagen: sagen (7-8). Den Reim zwischen der letzten Zeile der 
zweiten Strophe und der ersten der folgenden bewahrte George auch in 
der Ubertragung. Dagegen fehlt in ihr der Endreim zwischen den Zeilen 
15 und 17, wahrend der charakteristische Binnenreim in Zeile 15, 
Varrosent: qu’éclosent, auch in der deutschen Fassung seine Entsprechung 
findet. Allerdings ist anzumerken, da von den Reimen der franzésischen 
Fassung nur zwei vollig reine Reime sind, plaignent: saignent (7/10) und 
cer zitierte Binnenreim in Zeile 15, die ibrigen aber blof} Reime fiirs Ohr 
bilden. So ist also lediglich fiir das deutsche Sprachgefiihl die Reimbin- 
dung im franzésischen Gedicht stirker als in der Ubertragung. 

Dagegen ist die Bindung durch Assonanzen im Innern der Verse 
unstreitig reicher im Original. Die erste Strophe weist eine klare klang- 
liche Einheit auf. Dem konsonantisch und vokalisch gebundenen fa 
mére t’allaite steht das diistre Chante d’ombre et de mort gegeniiber, dessen 
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Ton weiterklingt in donne, mornes und dont. Fiir die Konsonantenas- 
sonanz konnte George in der ersten Zeile der Ubertragung leicht Ent- 
sprechung finden, fiir die vokalische jedoch nicht. Ebenso vermochte er 
den einheitlichen klangsymbolischen Ton nicht durchzuhalten, sondern 
spaltete ihn in a und o: schatten—patengeschenk, tod—sonder, und auch 
diese herrschen nicht vor, sodaf die Strophe klangsymbolisch unbe- 
stimmt wirkt. Dies ist anders in der neu hinzugefiigten Strophe. Hier 
klingt das a von schatten und patengeschenk deutlich durch und erreicht 
jetzt eine lautsymbolische Wirkung. In der Folge hat George wunderbare 
Entsprechungen fiir die klangliche Struktur der franzésischen Fassung 
gefunden. Freilich, die klagende Assonanz von fréres se plaignent, wieder- 
holt in chairs... saignent, die Alliterationen von nuages—nuit und 
Varme dure des doigts, die durch ihre parallele Stellung besonders zur 
Geltung kommen und wegen der inneren Beziehung untereinander 
klangsymbolisch wirken, fehlen in der Ubertragung in solcher Fiille. 
Aber Klangsymbolik erreicht George auch hier, indem er den Klageton 
a weiter aushalt durch die Bindung von klagen—sagen—sag—nacht— 
waffe, und der Assonanz von chairs . . . saignent entspricht der Abschlu& 
der Strophe mit der Vokalassonanz und Alliteration von Blute—brust. 
Unterstiitzt wird diese Alliteration durch die vorhergehende von 
winden—waffe, bei der freilich die Worte inhaltlich nicht zusammenge- 
héren und es daher nicht zu klangsymbolischer Wirkung kommt. Die 
schlichtere Einheit des Tons wird auch in der letzten Strophe der 
deutschen Fassung beibehalten. Das u, das durch die letzte Zeile der 
vorhergehenden Strophe einen bestimmten Klangwert bekommen hatte, 
wird weitergefiihrt in musst—jugend und klingt noch einmal auf in dem 
wunderbaren der vorletzten Zeile, umgeben von dem hellen, das neue 
Leben symbolisierenden i, bzw. i in viele—begiessen—s priessen—griin. 
Die Strophe klingt aus in dem Wort rosen wie im Original. Dessen 
Klanggestaltung aber ist mannigfaltiger, man méchte sagen rausch- 
hafter, es ist ein klangliches “in Schénheit sterben.”” Die Vokalasso- 
nanzen hiufen sich, so die von eu in pleurs und dem doppelten seule(s), 
von 0 in tombeau—l’arrosent—qu’éclosent—roses, und sie werden noch 
unterstiitzt durch mannigfache konsonantische Anklainge, wie twer— 
tombeau und die vielen /- und r-Laute in pleurs—l’arrosent—qu’ éclosent— 
seule—flore—Les seules belles roses. Diesen steht im Deutschen nur die 
Alliteration téten—trainen zur Seite, sowie die Wiederholung von einzig. 
Damit offenbart sich, besonders in der letzten Strophe, ein pragnanter 
Unterschied zwischen der franzésischen und deutschen Fassung, der zum 
Teil auf dem verschiedenen musikalischen Charakter der beiden 
Sprachen beruht, zum Teil in dem deutschen dichterischen Stil Georges 
zu suchen ist. Die franzésische Sprache ist klingender, sie besitzt mehr 
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offene Endsilben als das Deutsche (roses im Vergleich zu Rosen), End- 
silben, die vielfach verbunden sind mit klingenden Konsonanten 
(étrennes, mornes, s’éprennent, plaignent, saignent, arrosent, éclosent, mer- 
veilleuses, seules belles roses), sie kennt ferner weiterschwingende End- 
nasale (pendant, dont, quand, enfant), alles Mittel, welche die Musik der 
Worte im Ohr des HGrers nachzittern lassen. Diese fehlen der deutschen 
Sprache zum grofen Teil. Es liegt aber auch nicht in der Natur Georges 
sich an weiterschwingenden Klangen und iiberreichen Klangbindungen 
zu berauschen. In den Friihwerken sind sie haufiger,® spiter nur ge- 
legentlich anzutreffen, wie in “Stimmen im Strom” (111, 122), besonders 
in der ersten Zeile: ““Liebende klagende zagende wesen,”’ oder in “‘Juli- 
Schwermut” (v, 73): 
Schmachtend wie damals lieg ich in schmachtender flur 


Aus mattem munde murmelt es: wie bin ich 
Der blumen miid, der schénen blumen miid! 


Im allgemeinen ist sein Bestreben jedoch, einen zwar vollen, aber festen, 
geschlossenen Ton zu erreichen. Damit haingt auch zusammen, daf er 
nicht einen freien dynamischen Rhythmus, sondern ein festes metrisches 
Ma bevorzugt, was sich im Laufe seiner Entwicklung immer mehr 
auspragt. Daher sprechen George und sein Kreis weniger vom Rhythmus 
seiner Gedichte als vom ‘‘Maf,” weniger vom Klang als vom “Ton.” 
Der letzte Begriff ist allerdings umfassender, schlieSt aber den Klang 
mit ein und bringt schon lautsymbolisch den Charakter von Georges 
Gedichten zum Ausdruck. Es ist auch angebracht, Georges Bestreben 
nach fester und schlichter Form und Sprache mit dem Hinweis auf sein 
bekanntes symbolisches Gedicht “Die Spange’’ (um, 83) zu bekriftigen: 


Ich wollte sie aus kiihlem eisen 
Und wie ein glatter fester streif .. . 


Freilich mute George, um dies zu erreichen, erst hindurchgehen durch 
eine Periode reichster Klangfiille, wie im Algabal, wozu auch seine 
Dichtungen der Friihzeit in der von ihm erschaffenen lingua romana und 
seine Gedichte in fremden Sprachen gehéren. Mit Recht verwahrt sich 
George dagegen, das Dichten in fremdem Sprachstoff als “spielerische 
laune” anzusehen, und gibt als Ursprung dafiir den ausschlieSlichen 
Gebrauch des Franzésischen in den lingeren Aufenthalten zu Paris und 
Briissel an, sowie des Spanischen mit seinen spanischen Freunden (111, 
127). Mir scheint dahinter noch ein tieferer Grund zu liegen. Bei der 
intensiven Beschiftigung mit fremdsprachiger Dichtung war Georges 
feiner Instinkt dafiir am Werke, da seine eigene Dichtung durch sie 


* Beispiele dafiir bei Alois Binder, Die Sprachkunst Stefan Georges in seinen Friihwerken 
(Diss. Frankfurt a. M., 1932). 
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befruchtet wiirde zu reicherer, wenn auch zunichst fremd anmutender 
Klangfiille und sprachlicher Pracht, deren er vorerst bedurfte, wie die 
zweite Strophe der “Spange” anzudeuten scheint: 

Nun aber soll sie also sein: 

Wie eine grosse fre mde dolde 

Geformt aus feuerrotem golde 

Und reichem blitzendem gestein.’ 


George benétigte die Ausgestaltung des reichen, vollen Tons mehr als 
mancher andere Lyriker, weil das feste Maf der Gedichte, das seine 
Dichternatur verlangte, sie sonst leicht zu hart, streng und spride 
gemacht hitte. Eine Parallele zu Georges Sprachentwicklung ist auf 
geistiger Ebene die Entwicklung vom Sturm und Drang zur deutschen 
Klassik. Ohne den gefiithlsmafig so reichen Boden der Genieperiode 
hatte die deutsche Klassik in rein geistigem und formalem Klassizismus 
stecken bleiben kénnen. 

So wirkt—um wieder zu unserem Ausgangspunkt zuriickzukehren— 
das franzésische Gedicht Georges in seinem melodischen Reichtum wie 
aus einer anderen, wenn auch dem Dichter sehr verwandten Welt. Die 
Wortmusik der franzésischen Fassung ist romantisch in ihrem offenen, 
schwingenden Klang, der sich am Schlu® steigert bis zu romantischem 
Klangrausch; die deutsche Fassung ist melodisch entromantisiert, sie 
hat einen vollen, aber klaren und geschlossenen Ton, der viel besser dem 
asketisch harten Ethos des Gehalts entspricht. Dieses wird noch ver- 
stairkt durch die hinzugefiigte Strophe, und das zweite Gedicht, das im 
Jahr der Seele angeschlossen ist, offenbart erneut und verstirkt die 
tragische Spannung in dem, der sich dem “‘schénen Jeben”’ ergibt. 


3 


D'UNE VEILLEE... Deine stirne verborgen halb durch ein 
Ton front mi-couvert d’une nuée de wolkchen von haaren 
cheveux (sie sind blond und seiden) 
(Ils sont blonds et soyeux) deine stirne spricht mir von jugend- 
Ton front me dit les combats juvéniles. lichem leiden 
Tes lévres (elles sont muettes) content Deine lippen sie sind stumm_ erzih- 
le drame len die geschichte 
5 Des Ames que Dieu condamne. 5 der seelen die der herr gerichtet 
Emouvant miroir, tes yeux! Erregender spiegel deine augen 
Ne joue pas avec! il est fragile . . . spiel nicht damit da er leicht zerbricht! 
Méme quand tu souris (enfin tu t’es Auch wenn du lachelst (endlich flog 
endormie) iiber dir der schlummer her) 
Ce sourire est mélancolie dein lacheln gleicht dem weinen sehr 
10 Et tu penches un peu ta téte endolorie. 10 und du neigst ein wenig dein haupt von 
kummer schwer. 


1’ Fremde von mir gesperrt. 
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NACHTWACHEN 


I 


Deine stirne verborgen halb durch die beiden 
Wéolkchen von haaren (sie sind blond und seiden) 
Deine stirne spricht mir von jugendlichem leide. 


Deine lippen (sie sind stumm) erzihlen die geschichte 
5 Der seelen verurteilt in gottes gerichte. 
Erregender spiegel (dein auge) spiel damit nicht. 


Wenn du lichelst (endlich flog tiber dir der schlummer her) 
Dein lacheln gleicht dem weinen sehr 
Und du neigst ein wenig dein haupt von kummer schwer. 


Konnten in den vorhergehenden franzésischen Gedichten nur einige 
fiir George nicht allgemein typische Ziige festgestellt werden, so wirkt 
“D’Une Veillée” wie ein direkter Ausliufer seiner Bezichungen zum 
franzésischen Symbolismus, so fremd mutet dies Gedicht in Georges 
Gesamtwerk an. Die Ubertragung bot daher in mancher Beziehung ein 
schwieriges Problem, und es ist bezeichnend, daf George in diesem 
Falle die erste, sich an das Original ganz eng anlehhende Ubersetzung, 
die in den Blattern fiir die Kunst erschien, verwarf und fiir die Aufnahme 
in Das Jahr der Seele (S. 67) eine zweite Fassung formte. 

Die Anderungen inder Wortgestaltung derersten deutschen 
Fassung sind gegeniiber dem Original auf erst geringfiigig. Einmal 
scheint das Bestreben vorzuliegen, einen reinen Gefiihlsausdruck durch 
einen bestimmten Gesichtsausdruck zu ersetzen: mélancolie iibertrigt 
George mit weinen (9). Die iibrigen, sehr wenig verschiedenen Ab- 
weichungen sind durch Reim oder Assonanz bedingt, combats wird mit 
leiden (3) wiedergegeben, le drame mit die geschichte (4), endolorie mit 
von kummer schwer (10). Diese Ubersetzungen werden alle in die zweite 
Fassung tibernommen mit der einzigen, kleinen Umbildung von /eiden 
zu leide (3), was den Reim um der formalen Konsequenz willen in eine 
Assonanz umwandelt. Sehr unbedeutend sind auch die iibrigen, dariiber 
hinausgehenden inhaltlichen Versionen, die alle durch die verainderte 
Form nétig wurden: die wértliche Ubersetzung von gue Dieu condamne in 
die der herr gerichtet wird abgewandelt in verurteilt in gottes gerichte (5), 
einen Singular setzt George in den Plural und umgekehrt (1, 6), das 
erstemal um das Reimwort beiden zu erhalten, das zweitemal um den 
franzésischen Rhythmus von tes yeux zu bewahren. Die starkste An- 
derung ist die Unterdriickung von da er leicht zerbricht (7), wihrend das 
Fallenlassen des folgenden Wértchens auch (8) kaum der Erwahnung 
wert ist. 

Auch die dufere rhythmische Form des Originals behielt 
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George in der ersten deutschen Fassung bei mit der Einschrinkung, daf 
er die meisten Zeilen verlangerte. Um der wortgetreuen Ubertragung 
willen opferte George aber gelegentlich den dichterischen 
Rhythmus, denn manche Zeilen lesen sich eher wie Prosa, besonders 3 
und 8. Es ist daher verstindlich, da& George dem Gedicht spiter eine 
feste Form geben wollte und es in drei Dreizeiler umgo&. AuBerlich 
bekamen die Verse dadurch einen bestimmteren Rhythmus, aber die 
beiden prosaisch anmutenden Zeilen wurden kaum geindert, und auch 
sonst blieb der innere Rhythmus ein sehr lockerer. Die ersten beiden 
Dréizeiler weisen noch regelmaSigen Wechsel von je zwei Zeilen zu 4 
und je einer Zeile zu 5 Hebungen auf, der letzte Dreizeiler aber hat 6, 
4 und 5 Hebungen. Diese Zahlung mag jedoch willkiirlich sein; sie beruht 
darauf, daf alle unwesentlichen Worte als unbetont angesehen werden, 
was zur Annahme von doppelten Auftakten (1, 3, 4, 7, 9) und auch von 
dreifachen Senkungen fiihrt (2, 4). Eine solche Unbestimmtheit des 
Rhythmus mit der unregelmafigen und leichten Fiillung der Takte ist 
héchst ungeorgisch und auch nicht recht vereinbar mit der lastenden 
Leidensstimmung des Gedichts. 

Ebenso ist die Klanggestaltung der ersten deutschen Fas- 
sung dem Original, das abgesehen von der Assonanz drame: condamnc 
(4/5) durchgereimt ist, nicht ebenbiirtig. Zwei Zeilen bleiben ungereimt 
stehen (1 und 6), drei Zeilen sind durch Assonanz gebunden, am Schluf 
wirkt der Reim von schlummer her zu kummer schwer (8/10) kiinstlich 
und gespreizt. Diesen Reim behielt George auch in der zweiten Fassung 
bei, im iibrigen aber ist hier die Reimbehandlung sehr kunstvoll, wenn 
auch dem Original nicht gleichwertig. In den ersten zwei Dreizeilern 
reimen die ersten beiden Zeilen, die dritte assoniert. Im dritten Dreizeiler 
reimen die letzten beiden Worte der ersten und dritten Zeile, die Mittel- 
zeile bietet eine Art Assonanz dazu, da nur das letzte Wort reimt. Diese 
Reimstruktur ist aber mehr spielerische Kunstfertigkeit, die aus der Not 
eine Tugend macht, in den Wechsel von Reimen und Assonanzen der 
ersten Fassung System bringt. Auch fehlt den deutschen reimenden und 
assonierenden Worten die Sinnschwere der entsprechenden franzési- 
schen. Man wird lange, vielleicht vergebens suchen, um bei George 
wieder so viel nichtige Worte im Reim und im Innern der Verse zu finden 
wie in dieser Ubertragung. 

Auch sonst erreicht die deutsche Klanggestaltung, in welcher Be- 
ziehung sich die beiden Fassungen decken, das Original keineswegs. Das 
franzésische Gedicht ist reich an inneren Reimen und Assonanzen: Ton 
front—sont blonds—combats—content le drame/Des Ames que Dieu con- 
damne ; lévres—muettes—M émes—tétes ; Dieu—yeux. Ganz fehlen freilich 
die Klangbindungen im Innern der deutschen Verse nicht, aber sie 
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besitzen nicht die Fiille und einheitliche lautsymbolische Wirkung, die 
besonders der Anfang des Originals aufweist. Zum Schlu& zu jedoch 
gelingt George Ahnliches auch in der Ubertragung durch die Bindung 
von spiegel und spiel, gleicht, weinen und neigst. 

Im ganzen genommen ist also das Original in jeder Beziehung auch 
der zweiten deutschen Fassung iiberlegen, die als Auftakt zu einem 
Zyklus von fiinf ‘“Nachtwachen”’ der schwichste Teil von ihnen ist. 

Georges Interesse am Dichten in franzésischer Sprache macht es 
notwendig, die Frage nach der Bedeutung der franzési- 
schen Dichtung fiir Georges Friihzeit iiber das schon Gestreifte 
hinaus noch einmal aufzuwerfen. Dies umso mehr, als das Beispiel des 
“Frauenlob” zeigt, daf& George sogar bei einem Gedicht, welches eine 
Gestalt des deutschen Mittelalters verklaren soll, sich zunichst der 
franzésischen Sprache bediente. 

Die Bewertung der friihen Dichtung Georges in ihrer Beziehung zum 
franzésischen Symbolismus hat in der letzten Zeit eine bedeutende 
Wandlung erfahren. Die friiher des Sfteren vorgebrachte Ansicht, da8 
Georges erste Biicher mehr franzésisch als deutsch anmuten, ist kiirzlich 
entscheidend widerlegt worden durch die Arbeiten von Freya Hobohm® 
und Marie-Luise Sior.* Die Erinnerungen einiger franzésischer Sym- 
bolisten an George, veréffentlicht zu Ehren seines sechzigsten Ge- 
burtstages,’® konnten dafiir zum Teil wesentliche Stiitzen bieten. Wie 
hoch George selbst seine persénliche Verbindung mit fiihrenden franzési- 
schen und belgischen Dichtern wie Mallarmé, Verlaine, Mockel, Régnier, 
Moréas, Gérardy und vielen anderen einschitzte, ist bekannt. ‘‘Da8 
ich allen diesen Menschen begegnete, sie fand und hielt, mégen andre 
Zufall nennen. Wenn einem Armen ein Sack Gold geradeswegs vom 
Himmel vor die Fii®e fallt, so mag das wunderbar sein: ich weif daf es 
ein gréSeres Wunder war, daf ich die fand, welche ich brauchte. Warum 
Gott mir das gewihrte, weif ich nicht, aber es war wohl nétig so.’ 
Sollten diese Worte, die nach Wolters und Carl August Klein von 
George mit Hinblick auf seine Jiinger gesprochen wurden, nicht zum 
Teil auch auf die Begegnung mit den franzésischen Dichtern bezogen 
werden kénnen? Er “brauchte” auch sie, denn ‘Luft die wir atmen 
bringt nur der Lebendige.””” 


* Die Bedeutung fransisischer Dichter in Werk und Weltbild Stefan Georges (“Kélner Ro- 
manistische Arbeiten,” 11; Marburg, 1931). 

® Stefan George und der franzisische Symbolismus (Diss. Giessen, 1932). 

10 Revue d’ Allemagne, 1928. 

" Friedrich Wolters, Stefan George und die Blatter fiir die Kunst (Berlin, 1930), S. 60; 
C. A. Klein, Die Sendung Stefan Georges, S. 28 £. 

” “Franken.” Der Siebente Ring (v1/vm), S. 18 f. 
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Wihrend in Deutschland um 1890 der George wesensfremde Natura- 
lismus als neue Kunst verkiindet wurde, fand der Dichter um dieselbe 
Zeit in Frankreich die wesensverwandte Strémung des Symbolismus vor. 
Der Ernst, die fast priesterhafte Hingabe, womit hier Dichtung als 
Wortkunst in strenger Zucht gepflegt wurde, gab seinen eigenen Be- 
strebungen Auftrieb und vermittelte stindige Anregungen, die er in 
eigener Weise amformte. Denn wenn auch Georges friithe Dichtung sich 
in manchen Einzelheiten mit der des franzésischen Symbolismus beriihrt, 
kann doch von ihrem Einflu8 in nur sehr bedingtem Mage gesprochen 
werden, weil George schon in friihester Jugend eine zu starke Eigen- 
persénlichkeit war. Freilich war der Bann der auslindischen Dichtung 
und der auslandischen Freunde stark, soda George sogar versucht war, 
sich ganz der Fremde zuzuwenden. “Aber nur einen Augenblick zauderte 
er. Ich bot meinen ganzen Einflu8 auf,” so berichtet Carl August Klein, 
“‘schilderte ihm die Gefahren, die ihm in der Fremde auflauerten, wo 
seine echt deutsche Kunst doch nie auf festem Grunde ruhen wiirde, 
und wies auf die Sendung hin, die seinem Vaterlande zu erfiillen er 
berufen sei. Wohl darf ich es mir zum bescheidenen Verdienste anrech- 
nen, daf er meine warnende Stimme nicht tiberhérte.”* George erkannte 
schon in den ersten Anfingen seines Dichtertums, daf seine Aufgabe 
und sein Ziel andere sein miiSten als die der franzésischen Dichter, was 
nicht nur vom George-Kreis stets betont worden ist, sondern auch von 
den franzésischen Dichtern, die George persénlich nahe standen, selbst 
bestatigt wurde. So berichtet Albert Mockel: 


Pour permettre a la poésie de respirer plus librement dans nos lettres de France, 
il fallait desserrer, pensais-je, les étroits liens qui menacaient de |’étouffer. I! 
[George] voulait au contraire les resserrer davantage en allemand, ov les formes 
étaient trop laches selon lui, ot le verbe écrit devait acquérir plus de solidité. . . . 

Je lui proposais une formule: “l’art pour la poésie,” et il consentait volontiers 
a l’admettre en principe. Mais il ne la jugeait pas applicable 4 la littérature 
actuelle en Allemagne. 

—Je le reconnais, disait-il, pour vous le danger est que l’art devienne artifice. 
Vous avez raison de combattre le Parnasse: il stériliserait votre poésie. Mais 


% 4.a.0., S. 23. C. A. Klein war keineswegs der einzige. Auch Albert Saint-Paul erzahlt, 
daf er in dieser Weise auf George eingewirkt hat, als dieser vor seiner ersten Reise nach 
Berlin stand: “Il hésitait 4 faire ce voyage et se décidait presque a écrire en francais et 4 
rester 4 Paris. Il composa méme quelques poémes en notre langue. Je l’en dissuadais ce- 
pendant, convaincu que son ceuvre devait étre allemande. Je lui affirmais qu’il serait le 
maitre du renouveau de la poésie lyrique dans son pays.” (“Stefan George et le Symbolisme 
francais,” Revue d’Allemagne, 1928, S. 404.) 

4 Z.B. von C. A. Klein in dem Aufsatz: “La littérature allemande contemporaine,” 
L’Ermitage, 1892; in Ausztigen abgedruckt in seinem Buch: Die Sendung Stefan Georges, 
S. 62 ff. 
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nous, nous devons instaurer en Allemagne certaines de ses méthodes, momentané- 
ment au moins. C’est un commencement nécessaire. Plus tard, nous pourrons 
dire comme vous: “l’art pour la poésie,” et peut-étre serai-je alors le premier a 
entonner ce chant. Mais il nous faut développer d’abord la plastique du langage; 
nous devons créer nos instruments de travail, enseigner aux poétes leur métier 
d’artisan....™ 


In ahnlicher Weise spricht sich Albert de Saint-Paul aus: 


Je n’ai pas voulu inféoder Stefan George 4 1 école symboliste. Une telle préten- 
tion edt été absurde, car, au contraire du mouvement francais, il devenait néces- 
saire, en Allemagne, de serrer davantage l’expression poétique, et, tout en re- 
nouant la tradition des romantiques, Novalis, Schlegel, doter la forme versifiée, 
d’une prosodie réguliére. 

Méme en adoptant |’esthétique symboliste, il fallait donc, au point de vue 
métrique, accomplir une révolution inverse de celle des jeunes poétes frangais. 

C’est ce que Stefan George avait profondément compris. . . . 


Auf diese Feststellungen noch einmal nachdriicklich hinzuweisen, ist 
notwendig, da kiirzlich von franzésischer Seite in tibermafiger Weise 
vom “EinfluB” des franzésischen Symbolismus auf die Dichtung Stefan 
Georges gesprochen wurde. Enid Lowry Duthie’? ging mit gréfter 
Akribie und Ausfiihrlichkeit, wie es nie von deutscher Seite geschehen 
ist, allen nur méglichen Beziehungen der friihen Georgischen Dichtung 
zum franzdésischen Symbolismus nach und versuchte auf dieser Grund- 
lage ein umfassendes Bild von ihr zu geben. In vielem einzelnen ist dieses 
umfangreiche Werk, dem man Achtung und Bewunderung nicht ver- 
sagen kann, eine wertvolle Erginzung zu den mannigfachen deutschen 
Arbeiten. Viele Schlu®folgerungen E. L. Duthies miissen jedoch ab- 
gelehnt werden. Da der Symbolismus fiir Frankreich so ungeheure 
Neuerungen brachte, erklart sie sich fast alle Ubereinstimmungen 
zwischen der franzésischen Dichtung und der Georges als direkte 
Beeinflussungen. Sie iibersieht dabei die Bedeutung der Tatsache, dai 
es in Deutschland schon eine form-starke, ja symbolistische Kunst in 
der deutschen Romantik, auf die schon Saint-Paul hinwies, dann bei 
Platen und Conrad Ferdinand Meyer gegeben hatte, daf die kiinst- 
lerischen Mittel des anschaulichen Rhythmus, des grofen Farben- 
reichtums, der kiinstlerischen Auswertung iiberhaupt aller Sinnesquali- 
titen bis zur Synisthesie, der “harmonie verbale” bis zur Klangsym- 
bolik, die ein ganzes Gedicht beherrschen kann, was E. L. Duthie im 


% “Quelques souvenirs sur Stefan George,” Revue d’ Allemagne, 1928, S. 392 f. Vgl. Marie- 
Luise Sior, @.a.0., S. 73 f. 

6 Revue d’ Allemagne, 1892, S. 402 f. Vgl. Marie-Luise Sior, a.a.0., S. 74. 

" L’Influence du Symbolisme francais dans le renouveau pottique de V’Allemagne. Les 
“Blitter fiir die Kunst” de 1892-1900 (Paris, 1933). 
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tiefsten Sinne nicht einmal erkennt, den deutschen Dichtern nichts 
Neues waren.'* Daf im Gegenteil die franzésischen Symbolisten in 
dieser Beziehung viel von der deutschen Dichtung lernten und in ihrem 
Lebensgefiihl auch von der deutschen Philosophie beeinflu®t wurden, 
ist lange nachgewiesen worden.'’® Unter den einfluBreichen deutschen 
Kiinstlern ragt besonders Richard Wagner hervor, der in seiner kiinstle- 
rischen Haltung und auch in seiner dichterischen Formgebung fiir die 
franzésischen Dichter eine Offenbarung wurde, viel mehr als fiir George 
und seinen Kreis, weil Wagner auf bekanntem deutschem romantischem 
Erbe fuBte, das den Franzosen erst durch den Dichterkomponisten 
allgemein vermittelt wurde. George brauchte also nicht bei den Franzo- 
sen in die Schule zu gehen, wenn sie auch fiir seine Dichtung ungeheuer 
anregend und belebend wurden. Hitte E. L. Duthie die deutschen 
Arbeiten von Freya Hobohm und Marie-Luise Sior benutzt, von denen 
sie unverstaindlicher Weise keine Kenntnis besitzt, so hitte sie des 
éfteren wohl vorsichtiger abgewagt, und auch manche ihrer Einzelergeb- 
nisse waren mehr in Ubereinstimmung mit ihrer letzten Zusammen- 
fassung ausgefallen, wo sie den “Einflu6” des franzésischen Symbolismus 
auf die Dichtung Georges und seines Kreises stark einschrinkt.”® Die 
deutschen Forscher waren bestrebt, die wesenhafte Bedeutung 
der franzésischen Dichter fiir George herauszuarbeiten und entgingen 
so der Gefahr, sich den Blick durch allzu grofe Fiille des Materials 
triiben zu lassen, wie es E. L. Duthie vielfach ergeht. Sie konnten daher 
neben allen Beziehungen Georges zu den franzésischen Symbolisten klar 
die wesentlichen Unterschiede herausarbeiten: da® sich der deutsche 
Dichter nie véllig der Dekadenz hingab, selbst nicht im Algabal, daf er 
nie lebensfeindlich war, nicht wie Mallarmé sein ganzes Streben auf dic 
dichterische Bezwingung der Idee, auf die “Recherche de |’Absolu’”' 
richtete, auch nie das Formale so sehr zum Selbstzweck machte, wie es 
allzu oft bei den Symbolisten geschah. Selbst das Verhiltnis zum Wort, 
das auf den ersten Blick bei George und Mallarmé ahnlich erscheint, ist 


18 E. L. Duthie zitiert die oben abgedruckte AuGerung von Saint-Paul auch, gibt aber 
nur fiir die Metrik einen Unterschied zwischen Georges friiher Dichtung und der des fran- 
zésischen Symbolismus zu und michte diese gerade fiir die Klangharmonie als besonders 
einfluGreich fiir George konstatieren (S. 134). 

1 M.-L. Sior, a.a.0., S. 10 und 23; Jean Thorel, “Les Romantiques allemands et les 
Symbolistes francais,” Entretiens politiques et littéraires, September, 1891; André Barre, 
Le Symbolisme (Paris, 1911), S. 16-21; Albert Thibaudet, La Poésie de Stéphane Mallarmé 
(Paris, 1926), S. 97 f., 107, 347. — Auch E. L. Duthie geht auf die deutschen Dichter ein, 
die in manchen Einzelheiten als Vorlaufer der Georgischen Dichtung bezeichnet werden 
kénnen, tut dies aber nur in einem spiten Kapitel, das sozusagen ein modifizierender An- 
hang zu ihrem Buch ist, S. 525 ff. 


” E. L. Duthie, a.a.0., S. 544. ™ Thibaudet, a.2.0., S. 159 ff. 
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im tiefsten Wesen verschieden: Mallarmé lift sich vom Klang des 
Wortes leiten, es steht bei ihm nicht um seines eigentlichen Sinnes willen 
da, sondern um dessentwillen, was es alles in der Seele des Hérers 
assoziativ hervorruft ;” George geht auf den Wortgrund zuriick, um das 
eigentliche Wesen der Dinge im sinnhaft besonders verstarkten Wort 
einzufangen. E. L. Duthie ist sich zwar der Eigenheiten Georges 
bewuBt, aber sie sieht sie in falscher Perspektive, zu sehr untergeordnet 
gegeniiber den Ubereinstimmungen seiner Dichtung mit der des Sym- 
bolismus. Fiir alle Einzelheiten der Beziehung des Deutschen zu den 
Franzosen ist ihr Werk aber, sofern man es kritisch benutzt und sich von 
vielen SchluSfolgerungen E. L. Duthies freimacht, ein unschitzbarer 
und anregender Fiihrer. Denn wenn auch eine grofe Persénlichkeit wie 
George sich nie im tiefsten Wesen beeinflussen lift,—was freilich 
F. Hobohm und M.-L. Sior erst wissenschaftlich nachweisen muften, 
da friiher Georges Werk auch in Deutschland hier und da in falscher 
Perspektive gesehen wurde,—so ist es doch von grofiem Reiz zu beo- 
bachten, wie weit die fremden Beziehungen im Detail gehen. Dies ist 
auch unser Thema in dem speziellen Fall der franzésischen Gedichte 
Stefan Georges. 

Daf George sich zunichst der franzésischen Sprache bediente, um 
einen deutschen Dichter des Mittelalters zu preisen und auch andere 
Gedichte der Sagen und Sange vermutlich zuerst in der Fremdsprache 
gestaltete, ist nicht geniigend erklirt mit dem Bekenntnis: “der aus- 
schliessliche gebrauch des Franzésischen in den laingeren aufenthalten 
zu Paris und Briissel muss als ursprung gelten.” Man geht wohl nicht 
fehl, wenn man in dem Fall der Sagen und Sdnge mit E. L. Duthie auf 
die Anregung solcher franzésischer Dichter schlie&t, die sich in die Welt 
des Mittelalters versenkt hatten, um diese in Gedichtzyklen neu erstehen 
zu lassen. Nicht an Leconte de Lisle darf man dabei denken, denn 
Georges Biicher wollen keine “légende des siécles” sein, sondern an 
Dichter wie Hérédia, Merrill, Moréas, Vielé-Griffin, Hérold, Maeter- 
linck, Kahn, Mikhaél und besonders Henri de Régnier mit seinen 
Poémes anciens et romanesques.* George selbst schlieSt diese Vermutung 
nicht aus, da er den eben zitierten Satz iiber seinen Gebrauch des 
Franzésischen beginnen la£t mit den Worten: “‘Nicht die anregung von 
gedichten allein,® sondern... .” Daf Henri de Régnier zum min- 
desten bei der Gestaltung des “‘Frauenlob”’ ein wesentlicher Anreger war, 
ist kaum zu bezweifeln, wenn man die freie rhythmische Form von 
Georges Gedicht, die fiir ihn durchaus nicht typisch ist, mit den Poémes 


® Ebenda, im Kapitel “Les Mots,” S. 218 ff. % Vgl. Hans Koch, a.a.0., S. 45 ff. 
™ Anhang zu Bd. m1 der Gesam#-A usgabe, S. 127. % FE. L. Duthie, a.a.0., S. 329 ff. 
* Von mir gesperrt. 
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anciens et romanesques vergleicht. Es ist héchst charakteristisch und 
eine interessante Illustration zu Mockels und Saint-Pauls Berichten, 
daf George sich des “vers libre” bedient, wenn er franzésisch dichtet, 
wahrend er im Deutschen eine strengere, regelmifigere Form pflegt. 
Es kann jedoch nicht behauptet werden, dafi George von Régnier ab- 
hingig ist. Selbst E. L. Duthie gelingt es nicht, den “Frauenlob,” von 
dessen franzésischer Fassung sie freilich keine Kenntnis hatte, oder 
irgend ein anderes Gedicht der Sagen und Sange in Beziehung zu setzen 
zu bestimmten Gedichten des Franzosen. ‘On ne peut, évidemment, 
faire un rapprochement complet entre le Moyen Age des symbolistes et 
celui de George.’”’ George kann Régnier nur Anregung verdanken, das 
Gedicht als Ganzes ist durchaus eigen im Geist und in der Gestaltung, 
so sehr, daf die franzésische Fassung vielfach aus deutschem Sprach- 
geist entsprungen ist und fiir Franzosen an einigen Stellen eine antike 
Atmosphire statt einer mittelalterlichen vermittelt. Schon am Anfang 
des Gedichts macht sich dies geltend, wenn George von fates antiques 
spricht statt von fattes anciens, weit mehr aber spiter, wo er die Worte 
patriciennes, vierges, matrones und sarcophage gebraucht, die fiir den 
Franzosen alle der antiken Sphire angehéren, wihrend Patrizierinnen, 
Jungfrauen und Matronen im Deutschen sich durchaus mit dem Mittel- 
alter oder dem spiten Mittelalter vereinigen lassen. 

Eine weitere Frage, die es zu beantworten gilt, ist, was George dazu 
bewegt haben mag, gerade Frauenlob ein dichterisches Denkmal zu 
setzen. Allerdings bezieht sich vieles im Gedicht, besonders das einsame 
Los Frauenlobs, das ihm erst im Tode Anerkennung von Frauen ge- 
wihrt, indem sie ihn zu Grabe tragen, auf den legendarischen, nicht 
den historischen Heinrich von Meissen, der schon zu Lebzeiten als 
Dichter verehrt und auch gliicklich verheiratet war.** Es ist schlieflich 
auch mii®ig, in Georges Dichtung nach den tatsichlichen Erlebnis- 
wurzeln zu fahnden, da sie doch immer eine groSe Umformung erfahren 
haben. Aber es ist interessant, nach Anzeichen dafiir zu suchen, ob 
George wirklich innere Beziehung zu Frauenlob hat 
finden kénnen. Das allgemeine Urteil bewertete Heinrich von Meissen in 
Georges Friihzeit eher negativ als positiv wegen der Gekiinsteltheit 
seiner Lieder, die auSerdem mit scholastischen Spitzfindigkeiten und 
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7 E. L. Duthie, a.a.0., S. 332. 
8 Heinrich von Meissen des Frauenlobes Leiche, Spriiche, Streitgedichte und Lieder. Er- 
ldutert und herausgegeben von Ludwig Ettmiiller (Quedlinburg und Leipzig, 1834), Nr. 
425: 
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sonstigem gelehrtem Wissenskram befrachtet sind. Neuerdings aber 
wurde in ihm auch der Dichter erkannt, der in einer Zeit des Nieder- 
ganges die héfische Kulturtradition und ihre Ethik hochhielt, wie Irmen- 
traud Kern nachgewiesen hat.?® Wenn auch Frauenlob die alten Meister 
schmihte—auBer Konrad von Wiirzburg—, so beruht dies nicht auf 
Verachtung, sondern auf Uberheblichkeit, die zum Teil erwachsen sein 
mag aus seiner hohen Einschitzung des Dichterberufs, der jetzt bei dem 
Absterben des Rittertums dessen kulturschaffende Krifte allein lebendig 
erhalten konnte und sollte. Wahrend Wolfram noch sein Rittertum héher 
gewertet wissen wollte als seine Kunst: “schildes ambet ist min art,’’*° 
bringt Frauenlob—vielleicht in bewufter Gegeniiberstellung zu dieser 
Wolfram-Stelle—sein vélliges Aufgehen im Dichtertum zum Ausdruck, 
er will “des sanges schilt/ und anders keinen viieren” (Nr. 108).** Diese 
dichterische Haltung der absoluten Hingegebenheit an sein Amt als 
Kiinstler konnte George anziehen und wurde daher in seinem Gedicht 
gebiihrend verklart. 

Auch was die kiinstlerischen Qualitaéten von Frauenlobs Dichtung 
anbetrifft, so ist man jetzt seit der grundlegenden. Arbeit von Herbert 
Kretschmaan, Der Stil Frauenlobs,® geneigt, diese héher einzuschatzen. 
Wenn seine Gedichte auch nicht der friiheren groSen mittelalterlichen 
Lyrik an die Seite gestellt werden kénnen, weil das Mifverhiltnis 
zwischen der anspruchsvollen Form und dem oft recht platten Gehalt 
zuweilen allzu augenscheinlich ist, so sind doch Frauenlobs Bemiihungen 
um eine hohe Kunst und die Durchbildung eines eigenen gewahlten Stils, 
auf den er sich so viel zugute tat, héchst bedeutsam. In der erstaunlich 
groBen Zahl neuer Wortbildungen,® in dem Bestreben nach dem Ge- 
brauch seltener Worte™ und seltener Reime.® in dem Suchen nach 
Bilderreichtum, in der Gedringtheit des Sti's, der hauptsiachlich ein 
Nominalstil ist und trotz seiner reihenden Fiigungsart eine ‘“‘erstaunliche 
Spannung in sich verbirgt,’ offenbart sich nicht nur Talent, sondern 
ernsthafter Kunstwille, der sich freilich nicht immer erfiillte und in der 
Selbsteinschatzung iibersteigerte.*” Es ist zweifellos, da dieser Kunst- 
wille sich in der Tendenz, wenn auch natiirlich nicht in der Vollendung, 

® Das hifische Gut in den Dichtungen Heinrich Frauenlobs (‘“Germanische Studien,” 
CXxLv11; Berlin, 1934). 30 In der Lachmannschen Ausgabe Parzival, 115, 11. 

3 Vgl. I. Kern, a.a.0., S. 30. 

® “Jenaer Germanistische Forschungen,” xx, Jena, 1933. 


® A.a.0., S. 219-226. * 4.4.0., S. 226-228. 
*% A.a.0., S. 232-235. * 4.a.0., S. 266. 
Nr. 165: “Swer ie gesanc unt singet noch 

bi griienem holze ein valez bloch 

so bin ichg doch 


ir meister noch.” 
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mit dem Georges begegnete, dessen gleiche Vorliebe fiir gewiahlten 
Wortschatz, gedringten Nominalstil und reihende Fiigungsart, die doch 
starke Spannung in sich trigt, es méglich erscheinen la8t, da& George 
Heinrich von Meissen, wie der mittelalterlichen Dichtung iiberhaupt, 
verstindnisvolle Achtung entgegenbrachte. Hat ja doch George ein 
wichtiges Mittel seiner Gedringtheit von der mittelhochdeutschen 
Sprache gelernt, die Verkiirzung von Substantiven wie Feuchtigkeit, 
Miidigkeit in feuchte und miide nach dem Muster mittelhochdeutscher 
Wurzelformen, ganz abgesehen davon, daf er auch abgestorbene mittel- 
hochdeutsche Worte neu belebte, wie ewe, selde (fiir selde), schroffe, 
schrunde, ebenso das rhythmische Mittel der beschwerten Hebung 
wieder anwandte, wenn auch in anderer Funktion, besonders auffillig 
im “Tag-Gesang 111,’** wo die beschwerte Hebung in typisch Georgischer 
Regelmaifigkeit am Ende jeder Zeile durch das ganze Gedicht durchge- 
fiihrt wird: 

An dem wasser das uns fern klagt 

Wo die pappel sich lind wiegt 

Sitzt ein vogel der uns gern fragt 

Der im laube sich dem wind schmiegt. 

In Georges ‘‘Frauenlob”’ nun scheint mir in der Aenderung des rhyth- 
mischen Baus bei der deutschen Ubertragung des letzten Abschnittes 
der franzésischen Fassung eine bewufte rhythmische Angleichung an 
den “‘langen Ton” Heinrichs von Meissen vorzuliegen. Zum Vergleich 
midge ein wahllos herausgegriffenes Gedicht Heinrichs von Meissen im 
“angen Ton,” der in seiner Gesamtproduktion eine herrschende Stellung 
einnimmt, dienen: 

Gesegen mich hiute ein wibes giiet vor allem leit, 
diu si min kleit; 

dar zuo ir zartlich bilde 

vor unmuot mir schilde; 

5 ir lieplich lachen zaller zit maht mir trairen wilde. 
wip siiez, min zart, schiuz her din blic mir hiut vor ungemiiete. 
Gesegen mich hiute ir spiegelliehten ougen klar, 
goltvar ir har, 
gewunden als die siden. 

10 ich trouw wol ez liden, 
ob mir ein guot von ir gescheh, unmuot miiest ich miden; 
vor allem daz mir schedelich si behiiet mich, vrou, din giiete! 
Sit daz mich hiut beschirmen miiez 
ir miindlin, daz ist zuckersiiez, 
15 brust hende unt viiez 
ich alz begriiez, 
wan daz mir des ir miindlin biiez. 
si ist noch siiezer wan ein rés diu stAt in voller bliiete. (Nr. 143) 


38 Gesamt-Ausgabe, v, S. 87. 
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Charakteristisch fiir die Struktur dieses Tons ist die Einfassung von 
kurzen Zeilen durch Langzeilen, von denen manche mit Kurzzeilen 
reimen, viele auch, trotz weiten Abstandes, unter sich durch Reim ge- 
bunden sind (6, 12, 18). Ein ahnliches—natiirlich nicht gleiches—Bild 
im Wechsel von Lang- und Kurzzeilen bietet besonders der letzte Ab- 
schnitt von Georges Gedicht, wodurch er rhythmisch bewu8t abweicht 
vom franzésischen Original. Auch die Reimstruktur weist Entsprechun- 
gen auf. Langzeilen reimen mit Kurzzeilen und sind auch unter sich 
iiber weiten Abstand zum mindesten durch Assonanz gebunden (29, 32), 
vor allen Dingen aber erreicht George durch die Assonanz- und Reim- 
bindungen der zwei Langzeilen und der SchluGzeile eine Form, die “‘in 
ihrer Geschlossenheit das Bild des Kreises’’ bietet, worin Kretschmann 
ein Wesensmerkmal der Gedichte Heinrichs von Meissen erblickt.*® Es 
ist wohl nicht unangebracht, in Georges Anderung der rhythmischen 
Struktur des Originals in der deutschen Fassung einen leisen Tribut des 
modernen Dichters an die Kunst des mittelalterlichen Singers zu sehen. 
Eine gréfere Ubereinstimmung zu erwarten, ware gegen die Natur 
Georges. Darin unterscheidet er sich wesentlich von den Romantikern, 
wie zum Beispiel Brentano, der sein Gedicht “Wie sich auch die Zeit 
will wenden” so eng an ein Gedicht Walthers von Klingen anschlo8, 
da8 er nicht nur die Form genau nachbildete, sondern in manchen 
Teilen sogar wértlich iibersetzte, wenn er es auch andererseits verstand, 
dem Gedicht einen eigenen Ton zu geben, soda es bis vor einigen 
Jahren allgemein fiir ein rein originales Gedicht von ihm gehalten 
wurde.‘ 

Der Anklang des Georgischen Gedichts an Heinrich von Meissen gilt 
aber fiir die deutsche Fassung und erklirt noch nicht die Wahl des 
Franzésischen fiir den Preis eines Frauenlob. Um die Lésung dafiir zu 
finden, mu man der Worte aus der Vorrede zu den Biichern gedenken, 
“dass in diesen drei werken nirgends das bild eines geschichtlichen oder 
entwicklungsabschnittes entworfen werden soll,’”’ vielmehr: “‘Jede zeit 
und jeder geist riicken indem sie fremde und vergangenheit nach eigner 
art gestalten ins reich des persénlichen und heutigen und von unsren 
drei grossen bildungswelten ist hier nicht mehr enthalten als in einigen 
von uns noch eben lebt.” Das “reich des persénlichen und heutigen” 
aber, in dem der dichierische Preis der Frau in voller Sii®igkeit und 
Inbrunst erklang, war Frankreich, und der eigentliche franzésische 
Frauenlob war Verlaine, der Dichter der “Fétes Galantes,’’ von denen 
George mehrere Stiicke iibersetzte, nicht weil sie seiner Natur und seiner 


® 4.2.0., S. 260. 
“ Vgl. Hans Jaeger, Clemens Brentanos Friihlyrik (“Deutsche Forschungen,” hrsg. v. 
Friedrich Panzer und Julius Petersen, xv1; Frankfurt a.M., 1926), S. 47. 
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dichterischen Persénlichkeit besonders entsprachen, sondern weil er 
diese leichte, iiberlegene Kunst so bewunderte und sie ihn so anzog, da 
er sich im Anschlu8 an Verlaine selbst einmal als Frauenlob diesem Spie] 
der ‘‘rythmes habiles” in dem Gedicht “Hochsommer” hingab.* Zusam- 
men mit Verlaine haben auch Baudelaire und Mallarmé, wenn auch in 
geringerem Mafe dahingehend anregend auf George gewirkt, und es 
mdgen in diesem Zusammenhang die Gedichte in den Pilgerfahrten (11), 
S. 64, 65, 73 genannt werden. 

Damit sind die Erlebniswurzeln des “‘Frauenlob,” soweit ihnen nach- 
gegangen werden kann, umrissen. Fiir die beiden iibrigen franzésischen 
Gedichte sind sie leichter festzustellen. Die “‘Proverbes” sind in Erin- 
nerung an einen Besuch Georges im Jahre 1895 auf dem kleinen Land- 
haus Gérardys und Paschals in Sur-le-Mont bei Tilff drei belgischen 
Freunden gewidmet. “En nous quittant,” so schreibt Léon Paschal, “il 
laissa, un peu en guise d’adieu et de souvenir, un petit poéme francais 
dont la premiére strophe était dédiée 4 Gérardy, la deuxiéme 4 Rassen- 
fosse et la troisiéme 4 moi... .””“ Unter ihnen ist Gérardy der eigentliche 
Dichter von Bedeutung, langjahriger und hochgeschitzter Mitarbeiter 
der Blatter seit der ersten Folge. Da das Gedicht Georges in jeder Strophe 
das Thema der ersten, an Gérardy gerichteten abwandelt, so kann auch 
das ganze Gedicht auf ihn bezogen werden. Vergleicht man die ‘Pro- 
verbes” im einzelnen mit Gérardys Lyrik, so offenbaren sich die Wechsel- 
beziehungen des wallonischen Dichters und des deutschen, dessen 
gré®eres Kiinstlertum und starkere Persénlichkeit Gérardy stets aner- 
kannte und in seiner kraftigenden Wirkung auf sich dankbar empfand. 
E. L. Duthie widmet in ihrem Buch Gérardy ein eigenes Kapitel,® in 
dem sie seine Dichtung, die franzésische sowohl wie die deutsche, in 
ihrer Entwicklung charakterisiert und auch in ihrer Wechselbeziehung 
zu George und seinem Kreis darstellt, ohne aber die Verbindungslinien 
zu Georges Gedicht an Gérardy und seine Freunde zu ziehen. Dies soll 
hier nachgeholt werden, um die Erlebniswurzeln dieser Verse freizulegen 
und zu zeigen, daf George hier versucht, die kiinstlerischen Anlagen des 
belgischen Freundes zu deuten, sie durch sein eigenes kiinstlerisches 
Ethos zu starken und zur Reife zu bringen. 

Gérardys Persénlichkeit war von Zwiespalt zerrissen wie die der mei- 
sten franzésischen Symbolisten. Als sinnenfroher, sensitiver Mensch gab 
er sich den Freuden des Lebens hin, andererseits war er romantischer 


“| Hymnen (1), S. 36. Vgl. dazu F. Hobohm, a.a.0., S. 64 ff. 

® M.-L. Sior, a.a.0., S. 8; E. L. Duthie, a.¢.0., S. 306. Der Brief wurde erstmalig abge- 
druckt von C. Hirschfeld in dem Aufsatz “Stefan George und Frankreich,” Die Horen, v, 
Nr. 11 (1928/1929). 

# 4.a.0., S. 450-476. 
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Triumer, der sich nur zu oft in Melancholie verstrickte und als Kiinstler 
der “décadence”’ verfiel. Daher der Zwiespalt zwischen dem Leben und 
der traumerischen Seele, den er auch in der Kunst nicht zu iiberbriicken 
vermochte, der Zwiespalt zwischen dem Drang der Sinne und dem 
idealen Streben des kiinstlerischen Geistes; daher die stindigen melan- 
cholischen Klagen in seinen Gedichten, wofiir “Les Croix’ besonders 
charakteristisch sind, in denen Worte wie sombre, morne, triste, solitaire 
als Lieblingsausdriicke seiner Stimmung immer wiederkehren. Sein Weg 
als Kiinstler ist ein Weg zum Kalvarienberg: 

Oh vous tous, les tristes, les las de vivre, 

Poursuivant votre chemin en pleurant 

A travers le mal dont d’autres s’enivrent, 


Voila, voila le chemin qu’il faut suivre, 
Qui méne droit au calvaire sanglant!® 


Er will das Fleisch téten, um sich dem Unendlichen zu nahern, aber 
diesem Streben fehlt die Kraft und die Zuversicht: 
Car malgré nous nos crimes se perpétrent 


Et nous marchons 4 travers les peut-¢tre 
En vain, vers le douloureux n’étre plus. 


Statt die strenge Askese, welche eine zielbewuBte Kunst fordert, anzuer- 
kennen, ergeht er sich in diesen Versen vielmehr in melancholischer 
Klage iiber die Besonderheit des Kiinstlers, welche vielfach Lebensab- 
sage erheischt. Das Kreuz, das er auf sich genommen, lastet schwer auf 
ihm. 
Mehr scheint Gérardy Georges Kiinstlertum naiher zu kommen in 
dem Gedicht ‘Ascension,’ wo er freiwillig von dem freudereichen, 
bliihenden Leben scheidet, um den héchsten Gipfel zu ersteigen, 

Od seul qui tue en soi la vie 

Et ses terreurs et ses folies 

Peut mener son Ame une et nue; 

Od l’Ame divine un peu 

Loin des effroisde chair vaincusf 

S’éparpille dans l’immensité. 


Aber dieser Abschied ist voll Melancholie, “je porte en moi la mort 
des choses,” mit Trauer und Wehmut trennt sich der Dichter von der 
symbolischen Gestalt des Kindes des Lebens, der kleinen Fee in den 
Blumen, um sich den “‘sommets mornes et sombres” zuzuwenden: 


“ Roseaux (Paris, 1898), S. 71-89, und einige Stiicke in deutscher Ubertragung in ‘den 


Bu. f.d. Kunst, 1.F., Bd.1. ® Roseaux, S, 86. 
“ A.a.0., S. 111 ff. Die Sperrungen in den folgenden Zitaten sind von mir und sollen 


die parallelen oder gegensitzlichen Stellen zu Georges Versen hervorheben. 
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Adieu, petite fée dans les fleurs! 

Que les fleurs te soient douces et bonnes 

Et tuent le souvenir en toi 

Du sombrechasseur dechiméres 

Qui s’en ira vers l’infini 

Et que ton sourire ingénu 

Interroge les seules fleurs, 

Desseuleschosesquesaventlesfleurs, 

Et sois heureuse, ne pouvant étre — 

Divine, comme moi divin, 

Petite seur des fleurs. 
Wiederum ist klagende Trauer die Grundstimmung, seine Sendung ist 
fiir ihn eher ein Fluch als ein Segen, da sie ihm zweifelhaft erscheint, 
er fiihlt sich als “sombre chasseur de chiméres.”’ 

Diese Verse, die natiirlich nur einige, aber sehr charakteristische Ziige 
von Gérardys dichterischer Persénlichkeit herausheben, mufSten zitiert 
werden, da aus ihnen offenbar wird, wie anders Georges Grundhaltung 
als Kiinstler ist, und wie er in den “‘Proverbes” in meisterhafter Weise 
an Gérardys Seelenzustand und dessen eigene, wehmiitig melodische 
Worte—bewuft oder unbewuft—ankniipft, um die Klagen zu brechen 
und auf die positiven Werte der Besonderheit des Kiinstlers 
hinzuweisen. So hilt George seinem belgischen Freunde entgegen: 

Il faut qu’une fée maligne 
Chante d’ ombreetdemort... 
und: 
Sache que tu dois 
Tuer ta fraiche jeunesse . . . 


Isoliert betrachtet mag dieses Gedicht Georges in seinem Gesamtwerk 
befremdend erscheinen, denn es kénnte leicht als lebensfeindlich aus- 
gelegt werden, was Georges Natur nicht entsprechen wiirde. Erst im 
Hinblick auf Gérardy—und mit ihm auch auf die franzésischen Sym- 
bolisten im allgemeinen—erhilt die harte asketische Haltung Georges 
ihre Einschrinkung und ihren vollen Sinn zugleich. 

Die Bedeutung, die George fiir Gérardy bekam, hat dieser dann selbst 
in dankbaren Versen in dem Sonett ‘“‘Dédicace 4 Stefan George” zum 
Ausdruck gebracht, das dem Zyklus mit dem bezeichnenden Titel 
“A tous ceux de la ronde” vorangestelit ist.7 Gegen ‘den Schlu& des 
Sonetts bezieht sich nun der franzésische Dichter auf die Stellungnahme 
des deutschen zu ihm, welche dieser dann ein Jahr spiter in den “Pro- 
verbes” dichterisch zum Ausdruck brachte: 


* A.a.0., S, 187. Zuerst verdffentlicht in deutscher Fassung in den BU. f.d. Kunst, 2. 
F., Bd. 2 (Marz, 1894), in franzésischer Fassung in: Le Réveil, November, 1894. Siehe E. L. 
Duthie, .2.0., S. 460. 
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Trouvére las un peu de ma longue folie 
Et d’avoir loin de moi vécu ma morne vie 
J’apporte vers ta joie mes songes fraternels 


Afin que pour nous seuls dans la clarté premiére 


Surgisse, fait d’azur et de pure lumiére, 
Le palais fastueux des songes fraternels.* 


Das symbolische Bild fiir die gemeinsame Dichtung ist hier ganz im 
Sinne Baudelaires gesehen, wie es am Schluf des Gedichts ‘‘Bénédiction”’ 
Gestaltung fand. Es ist charakteristisch, dafSi George, der gerade den 
SchluB der “‘Bénédiction” meisterhaft iibersetzte, als Symbol fiir seine 
eigene Dichtung stattdessen das einfache Bild der Blume in den Gérardy 
und den anderen belgischen Freunden gewidmeten Versen wihlte. Als 
wiederum ein Jahr spiter Gérardy in einem Aufsatz die neue deutsche 
Dichtung Georges und seines Kreises, der er Sieg und Unsterblichkeit 
und ein wunderbares Aufbliihen voraussagt, erneut wiirdigt, da schlieSt 
er mit deutlicher Anlehnung an das Georgische Bild: ‘‘Nous verrons 
surgir et croftre dans le désert tristela fleur merveilleuse.’* 

Der besondere Anla&, aus dem die ‘‘Proverbes” entstanden sind, 
lassen also die Wahl des Franzésischen als etwas sehr Natiirliches er- 
scheinen. Mit dem Appell zur Bejahung des besonderen Schicksals des 
Kiinstlers und seines Ethos der Schénheit stellt sich George bewuft 
dem allzu weichen Gérardy entgegen. Damit ist jedoch die Frage nicht 
ganz geklirt, ob die kiinstlerische Haltung in diesen Versen wirklich rein 
Georgisch ist oder vielmehr bei kriftigeren Vertretern des franzésischen 
Symbolismus, als Gérardy war, sich ebenfalls findet. So schrieb z.B. 
Mallarmé in einem Brief an Aubanel vom 16. Juli 1866 iiber seine dichte- 
rische Arbeit: “Il me faut vingt ans pour lesquels je vais me cloitrer en 
moi, renongant a toute autre publicité que la lecture de mes amis. . . . 
Quant un poéme sera mir, il se détachera. Tu vois que j’imite la loi 
naturelle.”®° Hier scheint eine ahnliche Haltung des schépferischen 
Kiinstlers vorzuliegen wie bei George. Aber Mallarmés eigenes Schaffen 
entspricht nicht diesem Brief, und mit Recht fiigt Freya Hobohm in 
Bezug auf die letzte Bemerkung hinzu: “Diese Sitze klingen bei Mal- 
iarmé fast unglaublich. Denn nichts gilt fiir sein Werk weniger als die 


* DaB sich Trouvére nicht auf den Schreiber der Zeilen bezieht, sondern Anrede an 
George ist, ergibt sich aus dem ganzen Gedicht und vor allem aus der eindeutigen, von 
Gérardy selbst stammenden deutschen Fassung, die andererseits in der nichsten Zeile 
eine kleine Variante aufweist: 

“O singer der mir meine lange thorheit verdachte 
Von dem ich ferne_ mein leidendes leben verbrachte, 
Ich widme dir meine briiderlichen triume. . . .” 
 L’Art Moderne, 22. Marz 1896. Zitiert nach E. L. Duthie, a.a.0., S. 420. 
” Zitiert nach F. Hobohm, a.a.0., S. 116. 
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Naturgesetze des Wachsens und Reifens.”’ Diese gelten aber wohl fiir 
George, der nicht die “Idee,” sondern inneres und auferes Leben im 
Gedicht bannen wollte und schon friih iiber die Zeit hinaus war, da er 
noch flehte, da® das “‘denkbild sich zur sonne heben mége.’*! Daher 
beschlieSt er sein Gedicht mit dem Bild der aus dem Grab sprieSenden 
Rosen. 

Wir kommen nun zu dem letzten franzésischen Gedicht Georges, zu 
“D’Une Veillée.”” Wenn E. L. Duthie in der melancholischen Schénheit 
der ‘‘Nachtwachen”—die franzésische Fassung lag ihr nicht vor—einen 
Nachklang der franzésischen “décadence,” von Baudelaire im beson- 
deren, sieht,® so ist ihr diesmal Recht zu geben. Das Gedicht liegt an 
der Peripherie von Georges Schaffen und erscheint als der Ausdruck 
eines gelegentlichen Wunsches, auch diese fremde Kunst einmal zu 
versuchen, ein weiches Stimmungsbild mit fast impressionistischen 
Mitteln zu entwerfen. So paft die franzésische Sprache besser fiir diese 
Verse als die festere, plastischere deutsche Georges, und ‘zur Einglic- 
derung in das Gesamtwerk bedurfte das Gedicht wenigstens einer stren- 
geren Form. Denn nirgends begegnen wir der freien rhythmischen Form 
des franzésischen Gedichts in der iibrigen Lyrik Georges, sofern diese 
nicht bewu8t anklingen soll an einen anderen Dichter, wie zum Beispicl 
an Hélderlin in dem ersten Gedicht des Zyklus ‘Hyperion.’ Und auch 
in der strophischen Form hebt sich das erste Gedicht des Zyklus “Nacht- 
wachen” deutlich ab von den iibrigen. Immerhin tragen selbst die 
franzésische Fassung sowie ihre Ubertragungen einen Georgischen Zug, 
der sie von ahnlichen poetischen Stimmungsbildern des franzésischen 
Symbolismus unterscheidet: das ist die starke Zuriickhaltung in der 
poetischen Sprache, die sich objektiv auf den dichterischen Gegenstand 
beschrinkt, ohne daf des Dichters eigene Gefiihle, Reminiszenzen und 
Gedanken in zahlreichen Bildern und Vergleichen mit hineinverwoben 
werden. 


Die Untersuchung gab Gelegenheit, das Bild Georges nach einigen 
Seiten hin zu erginzen. Es hat sich gezeigt, dafS George auch in seinen 
franzésischen Gedichten von wirklicher dichterischer Qualitaét ist und 
daf der Gehalt wenigstens von zwei dieser Gedichte durchaus dem 
eigentlichen Wesen von Georges Persénlichkeit entspricht. 

Der Vergleich mit den Ubertragungen und der iibrigen Lyrik Georges 
konnte die meisterhafte Ubersetzungstechnik erneut bekriftigen und 
gleichzeitig die Verschiedenheit seiner franzésischen und deutschen 
Gestaltungsart darlegen. Im Franzésischen bediente sich George freierer 


& Das Jahr der Seele (tv), S. 53. 8 E. L. Duthie, a.c.0., S. 350. 
§& Das Neue Reich (tx), S. 14. 
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Formen als im Deutschen—wozu Gérardy iibrigens eine genaue Parallele 
bietet*—und bevorzugte eine reichere Klanggestaltung, die in den Uber- 
tragungen im Wesen beibehalten, im ganzen aber gedimpft wurde. 

Das Blo®legen der Erlebnisgrundlagen der franzésischen Gedichte 
konnte Georges Beziehung zum franzésischen Symbolismus nach einigen 
Richtungen weiter aufhellen, so in zwei bestimmten Fillen zu Henri de 
Régnier, Verlaine und Gérardy. Das Interessantest2 dabei aber war zu 
zeigen, wie sich die Anregungen von franzésischer Seite kreuzten mit 
Vorbildern von deutscher Seite, wie zum Beispiel Heinrich von Meissen, 
und mit Georges eigener Grundhaltung als Kiinstler, soda auch die 
franzésischen Gedichte Georgisches Gepriige tragen. 

HANS JAEGER 

Princeton University 


* Vgl. E. L. Duthie, a.a.0., S. 474. 





XXXIX 


THE BREATH STREAM DURING TRANSITIONS 
IN FRENCH 


T has been stated repeatedly by Professor James L. Barker of the 

University of Utah that in French the breath stream is interrupted 
in certain cases after the production of a sound and that the position 
for the following sound is taken in silence during the interruption. The 
cases mentioned specifically in which such interruptions occur are the 
transitions from consonant to vowel, from vowel to consonant, and from 
consonant to consonant. 

Since there is no adequate apparatus for the direct observation of the 
breath stream during phonation, Mr. Barker has arrived at his con- 
clusions by inferences drawn from indirect evidence. He found that by 
interrupting the breath stream between a vowel and a final consonant 
he was able to pronounce the final consonant as an “initial” consonant 
and thereby satisfy the French ear. In support of his deduction that a 
Frenchman interrupts the breath stream during transitions, he has 
published experimental evidence in the form of motion pictures and 
kymograms. It is, of course, impossible to determine from motion 
pictures whether the breath stream is interrupted or not. The kymo- 
graph, however, offers valid indirect evidence regarding the behavior of 
the breath stream. If the voice vibrations are found to be continuous 
and uninterrupted from the beginning to the end of a word such as 
bombe [b5:b], it follows that there has been no interruption in the breath 
stream because the vocal cords, which are actuated by the breath, would 
cease to vibrate if the breath stream were interrupted. Mr. Barker’s 
kymograms frequently show uninterrupted voice vibrations throughout 
the transitions, but he rejects this evidence and maintains that the kymo- 


1 “Tn French, the breath-stream is interrupted after a consonant and before a following 
consonant, after a consonant and before a following vowel: . . .” (“Beginning-Consonants 
and Breath-Control in French and English,” PMLA, xx 1181.) “Before each consonant 
and between the explosion of the consonant and the beginning of the following vowel, there 
are ‘breaks’ in the air current, and the consonant represents the beginning or the zero point 
in a new movement.” (“Rate, Direction, and Continuity of Movement in French and Eng- 
lish Speech,” PMLA, xiv, 1261.) “Very different is the French pronunciation of cette 
tante. . . . The expulsion of the air is stopped after pronouncing [e] and before the tongue 
takes the position of closure for [t], then the effort to expel the air is resumed again after 
the tongue has made contact with the teeth and gums for [t], and, to permit of the explo- 
sion after the [t], necessary to pronounce it, the tongue is lowered. After the explosion, the 
expulsion of the air is stopped again . . . , the tongue makes contact again with the teeth 
and gums, and the second [t] is produced as the expulsion of the air is resumed.” (“An 
Explanation of the Differences in Length and Voicing of Consonants in French and Eng- 
lish,” M P, xxvt, 342.) 
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graph tambour, on account of its mass, continues to vibrate after the 
impulse from the vocal cords has ceased.? 

The object of the present investigation is to ascertain whether or not 
the breath stream is interrupted during transitions in French. It is as- 
sumed that as long as the vocal cords continue to vibrate there is no 
interruption of the breath stream. The instruments used for recording 
voice vibrations were the oscillograph and the kymograph. Each of these 
instruments was tested in order to establish the validity of the evidence 
obtained from it. 

To test the oscillograph, an oscillator of approximately 300 cycles was 
connected to two of the vibrators. The current to one of the vibrators 
was interrupted 120 times per second. The resulting oscillogram showed 
that the vibrator stops in about two ten-thousandths of a second and 
starts in approximately the same time.’ This proves that the vibrator 
does not continue to vibrate after the impulse from the vocal cords has 
ceased and establishes the validity of the oscillograms for the problem 
under consideration. 

To test the kymograph, simultaneous records were made on the 
oscillograph from a microphone and on the kymograph from a larynx 
capsule. The subject pronounced the vowel [u:] three times in succession. 
A count of the waves on the kymograms and oscillograms gave the 
following results: 

Kymograms Oscillograms 
First [u:] 82 82 
Second [u:] 72 72 
Third [u:] 80 80 


The subject next pronounced the word potato three times. The number 
of vibrations in the first vowel in the two tracings was as follows: 


Kymograms Oscillograms 
First [a] 11 11 
Second [a] 10 10 
Third [a] 9 9 


In every case the kymogram had the same number of vibrations as the 
corresponding oscillogram. In no case did the kymograph tambour show 
any tendency to continue vibrating after the impulse ceased as reported 
by Mr. Barker. It can be concluded from these results that the tambour 


* The fact that many of Mr. Barker’s kymograms do not show voice vibrations during 
the transitions loses its significance when it is observed that the tracings frequently fail to 
show vibrations for voiced consonants and even for vowels. 

*C. E. Parmenter and S. N. Trevifio, “A Technique for the Analysis of Pitch in Con- 
nected Discourse,” Archives Néerlandaises de Phonétique Expérimentale, vit, 12. 
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used with the larynx capsule in this investigation gave a reliable record 
of the vibrations of the vocal cords. 

The subject, whose pronunciation is shown in the oscillograms and 
kymograms, was born of French parents in Paris in 1908. He lived there 
until 1929, attending the Collége Chaptal during the last five years. 

Figures 1 to 4 are oscillograms of the word méme, belle, bombe, and 
abdiquer. It will be seen that the voice vibrations are continuous from the 
beginning to the end of the first three words. This indicates that there 
was no interruption of the breath stream during the transitions. 

Mr. Barker says: “‘. . . in mai, the [m] is exploded, and then the ex- 
pulsion of the air is interrupted until the rest of the opening movement 
from [m] to [e] is completed, when the expulsion of the air is resumed 
for the production of the vowel.’ An examination of the passage from 
[m] to [e] in the word méme in Figure 1 shows that no such interruption 
occurs. 

In discussing final consonants Mr. Barker writes: “. . . in French, an 
end consonant is preceded by a momentary stoppage of breath and 
followed by an explosion, and transitions are made rapidly during this 
momentary stoppage of breath.””* It may be seen in Figures 1, 2, and 3 
that there is no interruption of the voice vibrations and consequently 
no interruption of the breath stream in the word méme between [e] and 
[m], in belle between [e] and [I], nor in bombe between [5:] and [b]. 

Speaking of the transitions between two successive consonants, Mr. 
Barker says: “In French, the breath-stream is interrupted after a con- 
sonant and before a following consonant. . . .””* In abdiquer in Figure 4 
it will be seen that the voice vibrations are continuous from the be- 
ginning of [a] to the end of [i] and that there is no interruption between 
[b] and [d]. 

The transitions studied thus far have occurred only between voiced 
sounds. For those involving unvoiced consonants, the evidence of the 
oscillograph is not conclusive because in a filtered oscillogram, an un- 
voiced consonant is represented by a straight line. If an interruption in 
the breath stream preceded or followed such a consonant, there would 
be no means of detecting it. The various attachments of the kymograph 

give evidence concerning the movements of the organs of speech and 





« “Beginning-Consonants and Breath-Control in French and English,” PMLA, x.rx, 
1168 


5 “End Consonants and Breath-Control in French and English,” MP, x1v, 421-422. On 


tombe see “Beginning-Consonants and Breath-Control in French and English,” PMLA, 
XLIx, 1167. 


* “Beginning-Consonants and Breath-Control in French and English,” PMLA, xux, 
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make it possible to locate the various phases of the articulation of un- 
voiced consonants. Among the unvoiced consonants, the occlusives can 
be studied satisfactorily with the spirograph because it shows the im- 
plosion, plosion, and explosion. 

In order to study the behavior of the breath stream in the transitions 
preceding and following unvoiced occlusives, the spirograph and larynx 
capsule were used. The spirograph tracing, marked S on the kymograms, 
shows the implosion, plosion, and explosion of the occlusive. The larynx 
tracing, L, shows the voice vibrations. By comparing the two tracings 
in respect to time, it is possible to determine at what point in the course 
of the articulation the voice vibrations begin and end. 

Figure 5 shows the tracing for the phrase @ cette tante. Mr. Barker 
describes the transition from [e] to [t] in the word cette as follows: “The 
expulsion of the air is stopped after pronouncing [e] and before the 
tongue takes the position of closure for [t], then the effort to expel 
the air is resumed again after the tongue has made contact with the 
teeth. .. .”? The larynx tracing in the figure shows that the voice vibra- 
tions are continuous from the release of the preceding [s] until the closure 
for the [t] is complete.* The spirograph tracing not only rises during the 
transition from [e] to [t], showing that the expulsion of air is continuous, 
but it shows vibrations, which would be lacking if the breath stream had 
been interrupted. In the passage from the [t] of cette to the [t] of tante, 
Mr. Barker finds that “. .. to permit of the explosion after the [first] 
[t], necessary to pronounce it, the tongue is lowered. After the explosion, 
the expulsion of the air is stopped again . . . , the tongue makes contact 
again with the teeth and gums, and the second [t] is produced as the 
expulsion of the air is resumed.’’® The spirograph tracing shows that our 
subject did not explode the first [t] and that he did not lower his tongue 
between the two [t]’s since the spirograph line would have dropped if 
he had done so. He therefore did not interrupt the breath stream, and 
the result was a long [t:] with continuous and uninterrupted pressure. 
The vibrations for the [4:] start at the moment of tongue release and 
continue until the closure for the final [t] is complete. 

Figure 6 illustrates the method of passing from an unvoiced occlusive 
to a voiced occlusive in lac d’or. Of this combination Mr. Barker says: 
“Tn French, two such consonants are pronounced successively, and each 
of the consonants has its (physiological but not acoustic) implosion, its 


™“An Explanation of the Differences in Length and Voicing of Consonants in French 
and English,” MP, xxv1, 342. 

® The vertical lines drawn between the tracings in each kymogram are not intended to 
delimit the sounds. These lines indicate roughly reference points between the spirograph 
and larynx tracings. ® Idem., p. 342. 
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stop and explosion.” The spirograph tracing shows that our subject 
started the voicing for the [d] before the air pressure had reached its 
lowest point and that there was consequently no interruption of the 
breath pressure while the position for the [d] was being assumed. 
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Fig. 9. maintenant. 
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Fig. 10. le pain. 


Figure 7 shows the words Ja place. Mr. Barker says: “. . . there must 
be a break in the air current after [p] and before [Il] in French place .. .’"" 
As may be seen in the figure, the vibrations for the [I] begin before the 
spirograph line reaches its axis. Had the breath stream been interrupted, 
the spirograph line would have dropped below the axis before the 
vibrations for the [1] began. 

Figure 8 represents the phrase ne tombe pas. Mr. Barker finds that in 
words like tombe and maintenant “. . . there is a break or interruption 
in the air current between the (nasal) vowel and the following con- 
sonant.” Figure 8 shows that the voice vibrations on the larynx line 
are continuous from the beginning of [5] to the end of [b] in the word 
tombe and that there was no interruption of the air current between 

19 Idem, p. 347. 


1 “Beginning-Consonants and Breath-Control in French and English,” PMLA, x.tx, 
1169. 12 Idem, p. 1167. 
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them. Figure 9, maintenant, shows continuous vibrations on the larynx 
line from the beginning of [m] to the plosion of [t]. The spirograph line 
shows vibration throughout the implosion of the [t]. This means that 
there was breath pressure and vibration of the vocal cords during the 
time of the physiological shift from the position of the [é] to that of the 
[t]. 

Figure 10 shows Je pain. In the word pain Mr. Barker finds that 
“... the [p] is exploded, the flow of the air current interrupted, and then 
when the rest of the shift in position to the vowel has been completed, 
[€] is produced as the expulsion of the air is resumed.’’® The larynx line 
in Figure 10 shows that the voice vibrations start at the beginning of 
the explosion of the [p] and continue to the end of the [é]. 

The evidence presented in this paper“ leads to the conclusion that 
there is no interruption of the breath stream in passing from consonant 
to vowel, from vowel to consonant or from consonant to consonant 
within the phonic group in French. 

C. E. PARMENTER 
S. N. TREviNo 
The University of Chicago . 


18 Idem, p. 1177. 

4 Oscillograms of the connected speech of French subjects support the conclusion 
reached. Because of their length, these oscillograms are not published. One of them was 
exhibited at the meeting of the Modern Language Association at Philadelphia. 

% Mr. Barker says that there is evidence of interruption of the breath stream during 
transitions not only in French but in all the other Romance languages and in the Slavonic 
languages (MP, x1v, 422; xxvi, 351; PMLA, xurx, 1168). As in the case of French, there 
is ample experimental evidence for Italian to refute his contention. In L’analisi elettro- 
acustica del linguaggio, 2 vols. (Milan, 1934), Gemelli and Pastori have made available a 
great number of oscillograms of Italian words and phrases. An examination of the oscillo- 
grams reveals no interruption of vibrations between voiced sounds within a group, and the 
authors say that within a phrase each sound fuses into the preceding and following one (pp. 
125, 234.) 














THE FIFTEENTH-CENTURY “ASSOCIATIONS OF BEASTS, 
OF BIRDS, AND OF MEN”: THE EARLIEST TEXT 
WITH “LANGUAGE FOR CARVERS” 


(A note of the Early Modern English Dictionary) 


In the Transactions of the London Philological Society, for 1909, J. Hodgkin 
printed an article of great importance for lexicography. He there assembled and 
studied all the known copies of the list of phrases which appears in the Book 
of St. Albans (1486) under the heading: ‘The Compaynys of beestys and 
fowlys.” This, he believed, was an accidentally imperfect title: he thought that 
the latest editions of the work, which added the words with others, gave the inten- 
tion of the series, which was, he decided, best described by the title, “Proper 
Terms,” which he found in B. Mus. Eg. MS. 1995, a copy dated by him c. 1452. 
Previously, the list was taken as giving “technical’”’ terms for companies. 

Hodgkin’s valuable article was used in the later volumes of the OD, and wil! 
certainly give the starting point for all future study of the list of phrases in 
question. Unfortunately, however, he did not use, in forming his conclusions, 
the three Anglo-Norman lists of a similar nature which he printed in an appen- 
dix. And it appears from them that the phrases which, as he points out, cer- 
tainly do circulate in manuscripts with no hint of their being “company terms,” 
had arisen under headings similar to that in the Book of St. Albans: the series 
grew out of “company terms” by a development largely instigated by humor. 

“Proper terms” is a phrase of wide application which (as will later be shown) 
would seem to cover most appropriately the whole artificial vocabulary current 
in the fifteenth century, i.e., not only the series of phrases in question (in general 
applied to animate creatures), but also the terms for carvers; the nucleus at 
least of what the Elizabethans called the “hunting language” and the “hawking 
language” might also be included, as well as all accepted “company terms’; 
perhaps also the terms of heraldry. In a second article Hodgkin presented the 
language for carvers as ‘Proper Terms II” (vide infra, n. 10). 

In this article, the ‘““Compaynys of beestys and fowlys’” will be discussed 
under the title “Associations of Beasts, of Birds, and of Men.” Such a title 
covers the actual associations of creatures with which the series opens (which 
were actually the nucleus), and also the associations of idea, with characteris- 
tic qualities, actions, implements, etc., which follow; such a double entendre 
is typical of the Anglo-Norman literature in which the phrases arose, as will 
be shown later, and (as Hodgkin shows) of this very series. 

Hodgkin took as his basis of study the list in Eg. MS. 1995, which he dated, 
unfortunately, too early (c. 1452). For the errors which have dogged the dat- 
ing of this volume, see C. L. Kingsford, English Historical Literature in the XV 
Century (Oxford, 1913), pp. 96-97. Dr. Robin Flower of the British Museum 
kindly writes that “the list, f. 55», is in the same hand as the chronicle which ends 
imperfectly in 1470 . . . I imagine it is not much later than that.” 

Professor Fries early had reproduced for the use of EMnED a copy of the 
series of phrases from Bod]. Rawl. MS. D. 328, which was exhibited at the 
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lexicographical exhibition at Oxford in 1928, but not used in OD. This volume 
is a commonplace book, in several hands; the part containing the list (ff. 171-172) 
has been dated (from reproductions) by Mr. J. A. Herbert, Retired Deputy 
Keeper of MSS at the British Museum, as “‘c. 1430-50.”” This copy is therefore 
a generation earlier than any other. As the first extant manuscript of a work 
which circulated so widely and perplexed lexicographers over so long a period, 
the text has seemed to merit a diplomatic edition, which has been prepared from 
the reproductions, by Mr. Herbert. Where reference to the other copies printed 
by Hodgkin proves an obvious error, notes signed “A” have Lzen added, to 
those already supplied by the paleographer. Other variants may also be cor- 
ruptions, as reference to Hodgkin’s article will show. Mr. Herbert is not re- 


sponsible for the indication of extensions. 


A Litel boke of doctrine for ionge gentil men 


(Bodl. Rawl. MS. D. 328, f. 171) 


a herd of alle maner of dere a noste of Sparous a laber of molles 
a herd! of sannes* a felysyppe of yemari a besynes of feryttes 
a herd of cranes a Swarme of beene a lese of grehondys 
a herd of wrannes a chirme? of gold finches a brace of houndis 
a herd of curluys a casteofhaukysofthetoure a kenylle of raches 
a nye of fesantes a caste of bred a copylle of spaynelles® 
a couy of partirigges a slyth of gose haukys a packe of houndis 
a beuy of ladyes a slyth of dowes a sute of a lyame 
a beuy of Roes a flyth of Swalous a singlar of bores 
a beuy of quayles a flyth of carmerontes a sondre of wyld swyne 
a Sege of bitturos a nonkendenes of rauons a clodre of cattes 
a Sege of hayrons a byldynge of rokes a hares of hors 
a Sprynge of teles a claterynge of chokwes a stede of mares 
a Sorth of malerdes a@ murmuracione of stares a rage of coltes 
a disseyte of lypwynkys a dissimulacione of birdys a pase of asses 
a Moustere of pokekys a rowte of kny(g?)tes* a bareyne of mules 
a falle of Wodekokys a rowte of Wolfes a droue of nete 
a Walke of snytes a pride of lyons a trypp of gete 
a congregacione of plouerys a lepe of lybardes a trypp of hares (f. 171%) 
a congregacione of pepylle =a slewthe of berys a flok of shepe 
a couertt of coteys a shrewdnes of apes a gagalle of gese 
a exaltynge of lerkys a cete of greys a gagalle of wymmene 
a trew loue of turtellys a nerthe of foxis a padelynge of hennes 
a Wayche of nightyngalys _—a beri of conynges a pympe of chekens 
a tydynge of pypys a neste of rabettes a multeplynge of hosbandri 
a neste of Menne a reches of marterys a nonpaciens of wyues 
1 Inserted above the line, in the original hand. 
? Other MSS swans A. 
* The i inserted above the line. 


“ This line is inserted between the preceding and following lines, in smaller writing but 


evidently by the same scribe. 


5 The a inserted above the line, in the original hand. 
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a pontificalle of prynces 

a pontificalle of prelatys 

a state of princes 

a dignite of chanons 

a corte of barons 

a charge of curates 

a prudens of vygares 

a distretenes of prystes 

a obhominabelle® of monkes 

a superfluite of nonnes 

a scole of clerkys 

a scole of fysch 

a doctrine of doctours 

a nexmapelle of Maysters 

a conuertynge of prechours 

a n[o]bseruans of hermytes 

a sentens of iuges 

a elaquens of lawyers 

a dampnynge of iurers 

a nexecucione of offycers 

a dilygente of messyngers 

a feyth of Marchantes 

a nobbecians of seruantes 

a pinsione’ of stuardes of 
howse 

a fete of vshers 

a kerfe of panters 

a draufthe of botelers 

a credens of sewers 

a nombrynge of keruers 

a temperans of kokes 

a sauegard of porters 

a stalke of fostres 

a blaste of huntres 

a boste of Sawdiers 

a threte of courtres 

a laughtre of hosterers 

a promise of tapsters 

a glosynge of tauerners 


* Other MSS insert sight A. 


7 Or p[roJuisione? 


8 The y inserted above the line. 


a lyeng of pardoners 

a malapertenes of pedlers 

a misbeleue of paynters*® 

a barne of tharshsers 

a layshe of carters 

a Squat of dauberys 

a Skoldenge of kempsters 

a fightynge of beggers 

a wondrynge of tynkers 

a poysone of triaclers 

a Melodi of harpers 

a pouerte of pypers 

a neuerthryuyng of iogulers 

a nontrouthe of sumners 

a waywardenes of hay- 
wardes 

a franchype of Millers 

a tabernacle of bakers 

a festre of bruers 

a dryfth of fischers (f. 172) 

a dysgesynge of taylers 

a trynget of cordyners 

a bleche of soutres 

a plukke of cobelers 

a suire® of coryers 

a dronkesyp of coblers 

a sculke of fryers 

a sculke of theues 

a sculke of foxys 

a cloustere of nottes 

a cloustere of grapys 

a cloustere of chor les 

a rage of tethe 

a rage of Maydnes 

a rascalle of boyes 

a rafle of knaues 

a disworschyp of sotes 

a noncredibilite of soteltes 

Longing for keruers!? 


® Or siure, or snire, or sinre, or smre. Other texts smear A. 
10 “Tanguage for Carvers,” follows the “Associations” here, as in other MSS. Hodgkin 
has printed the variant copies (all later than the present one) as Part II of his “Proper 
Terms” (Trans. Phil. Soc. 1911-16). A. 
The second r inserted above the line. 
3 This (and what follows) is in a different hand of the same period, viz. circ. 1430-50. 
This important item will be printed in a later note, with variants from other MSS. A. 


a dere brokynge 

Brawne lechyd 

A gose reryd™ 

a Swanne y lyfte 

a pyge heddyde 

a lame sydyde 

a kede y shuldrede 

a capone y sawsed 

a hene y Swylyd 

a cheken y frushed 

a malard vnbrasyde 

a conynge vniaced 

a herone dysmembryde 

a crane dysplayde 

a pocok dyffugryde 

a curlew vnyoyndide 

a burtor vntachyde 

a fesant y layde 

a quayle y whynged 

a rale y brested 

a plouer y mensyde 

a wodecok y thyed 

a pegeone y thyed 

Al Smalle berdys 

a neg y teryde 

a samone y chyned 

a gornard y chyned 

a lampray y condyd 

a peke y splett 

a tenche y sauset 

a playse y sauset 

a haddok y syded 

a breyme y sprayd 

a barbelle tusked 

a cheuiene vynnyde 

a troyte gobonyd 

a soyle y loynyde 

Ther ben .iiij bestys off 
Wenery.. .# 
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In treating this vocabulary, the complications of intention and inter- 
pretation cannot be adequately rendered in definitions. “Associations of 
Beasts, of Birds, and of Men” has therefore been chosen as a basis for 
discussion here: it includes the associations (of creatures) implied by the 
St. Albans’ title ““Compaynys,” along with the associations (of idea) im- 
plied by “Proper Terms.” Both these titles have, by overemphasis, been 
rendered undesirable for explicit use. “Associations” has been made up 
from a hint of double meaning possibly latent in the headings of the AF 
prototypes.” 

In trying to understand how the company-terms of the old classified 
glossaries came to be expanded into the “‘Associations,” the reader must 
remember the wide range of meaning in Med. Lat. assimilo (see OD, s. v., 
assemble, v.! and v.?, assimilate, assimulation). Derivatives of assimilo 
might give hints of varying developments of meaning such as are im- 
plied in “Associations,” as well as a clue-(through the sense, “to counter- 
feit”) to the satirical intention. Actually “‘assimilitudo,” of the heading 
in Femina, might also suggest “Proper Terms” (cf. Eng. similitude, OD, 
sense 3). : 

Both Bibbesworth and the Nominale use in their headings proprement, 
thus explicitly anticipating Hodgkin’s title. In a general sense “proper 
terms” (v. supra, p. 602), may be taken as covering the intention of the 
series. Both Turbervile (1575) and Holme (1688) speak of the ‘“‘the 
proper terms for companies” (Hodgkin, pp. 74, 77). In other words, by 
good EMnE usage, Hodgkin would be compelled to accept, as a sub- 
division of “Proper Terms,” the company terms which he repudiates. 
The terminology of Turbervile and Holme will be followed in the use of 
“proper terms” in definitions. 

It was the intelligent Turbervile who first included under “terms of 
venery” fantastic phrases from the “‘Associations.”” He, and the long 
series of EMnE and modern writers who followed him in so doing, had 
justification more than was granted to them by Hodgkin, in: the context 
in the Book of Si. Albans, where they found the phrases in the midst of 
the “genteel” vocabularies; the persistence of true collectives as an open- 
ing, through all versions; also the invariable use of a similar formation 
(with introductory a) for even the most extreme “associations of idea”; 
lastly, the heading. Given all the circumstances, it appears probable that 
the St. Albans compiler put forth his list hoping that such serious inter- 


% Thus, Walter de Bibbesworth (a. 1290) opened a section giving the nucleus of the 
ME phrases: “De checune assemblé diversement/ Vus covent parler proprement.” The 
AF-ME Nominale (c. 1340) carried over the germ as ‘Assemble de gentz proprement . . . 
assemble de bestes . . . Congregacio Auium”; the AF-ME Femina (c. 1420) as “‘Capitulum 
primum docet rethorice loqui de assimilitudine bestiarum.” 
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pretation would be given to it as it received, in some quarters. But, at 
this distance, we cannot be sure that for some sportsmen at least the 
very outrageousness of the phrases did not make them attractive as 
“company terms.” Others may have rejected them even as jocular 
“terms of venery” (laughing the while at the hoax attempted). 

At the other extreme from the St. Albans title, stands the second head- 
ing found by Hodgkin when he made his pioneer search for the original 
title of the phrases. This is “Distretatio Rerum” (B. Mus. Addit. MS. 
33, 994, dated by Dr. Flower “‘latish in the fifteenth century”). Here is 
doubtless the source of the interpretation of “Proper Terms” used by 
Hodgkin. He used his title as practically synonymous with “the proper- 
ties of things,” rather than as indicating mere terminology. He was prob- 
ably influenced by the use of ‘‘properties” as well as “Proper Terms” 
in the Eg. heading, which runs: “‘Note ye the properteys that longythe 
to a yonge gentylle man .. . that he fayle not in hys propyr termys that 
longythe vnto hym” (Hodgkin, p. 51). Here is almost exactly the sense 
of the Rawl. title supra, though it might appear that the latter, by claim- 
ing “doctrine” as the subject-matter, added a stronger hint of humor. 
The form, however, of all three ME manuscript titles might suggest 
concentration on the “associations of idea,” whether what is intended 
to be supplied is serious terminology, or a satire somewhat more cautious 
than that given with the title “Compaynys.” The latter, however, may 
of course also have circulated in manuscripts. 

Altogether, manuscripts and editions of the phrases supply only four 
headings giving clues as to intention, which suggests a policy of leaving 
the interpretation to the individual. Yet some satire is certain: the ques- 
tion is only one of degree. Humor obviously dictated various Anglo- 
Norman and M.'dle English items, double meanings, and the few 
phrases concern:ng inanimate objects which are intrusions among the 
beasts, birds, and men. By shifts of order different scribes brought dif- 
ferent humorous endings. Both the framework and the humor of the 
Middle English texts link the popular Tudor phrases with Walter de 
Bibbesworth. 

For the Early Modern English Dictionary 
Hope E. ALLEN 
University of Michigan 














